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BISMARCK.* 


Ina remarkable pamphlet, published in 
1861, the distinguished German professor 
and historian, Heinrich von Sybel, made 
the following declaration: “It is as cer- 
tain as that the rivers flow to the sea, 
that there will be formed in Germany, and 
under the direction of Prussia, a new po- 
litical confederation from which Austria 
will be excluded. To attain this end, no 
means of persuasion and diplomacy will 
be left unemployed, and, in case of resist- 
ance, resort will be had even to war.” 
Five years afterwards this prophecy was 
fulfilled to the very letter. The diet at 
Frankfort, long since grown impotent for 
good, was dissolved; the old federative 
union, with its clumsy legislative mechan- 
ism, efficient chiefly in showing how not 
to do it, was swept away; Austria was 
driven out by force of arms, and a new 
Germany was created, which, by shifting 
the balance of power from Paris to Ber- 
lin, was equivalent to the creation of a 
new Europe. This minute and accurate 


* Monsieur de Bismarck, par Louis Bam- 
berger. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 1868, 
This monograph of 236 pages is an exceed- 
ingly spirited and impartial sketch of the Prus- 
sian premier, 

Graf Bismarck, Ein Lebensbild. Altenburg : 
Schnuphase’sche Hof Buchhandlung, 1867. 
This work is an octavo pamphlet of 182 pages, 
extremely eulogistic and absurd in its special 
Pleadings, It belongs to the class of pane- 
gyrics rather than biographies. Among other 
things it contains an elaborate comparison be- 
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vaticination by the German professor, in 
the seclusion of his study, was by no 
means a mere happy hit, but a rigid de- 
duction from the records of history. The 
tides of events ebb and flow in obedience 
to law no less than the tides of the sea. 
The phenomena of civil and political so- 
ciety, however complex and difficult of 
analysis, are not so capricious and inco- 
herent as they seem, but, like those of 
chemistry and meteorology, are traceable 
to fixed and determinable causes. His- 
toriography is not a heaping up of facts, 
any more than painting is an indiscrimi- 
nate mixing of pigments on the artist’s 
palette; but it is the grouping of facts 
around ideas, just as color and form are 
the vehicles of thought, beauty, and im- 
aginative sentiment in a masterpiece of 
Rubens or Raphael. From a straight 
line between two points as a base, the 
mathematician throws the apex of his 
triangle to the most distant star, marks 
its orbit and measures its periods. So it 
is in the annals of nations. Through the 
vast and variegated web of human events, 


tween Lincoln, Cavour, Bismarck, and Napo- 
leon IIL. which is perhaps one of the most ri- 
diculous things ever put into print. Its only 
value consists in the speeches and dispatches 
of Bismarck which the anonymous author has 
embodied in his brochure. For a collection 
of Bismarck’s speeches the reader is also re- 
ferred to the eighth volume of “‘ Unsere Zeit,” 
published by Brockhaus at Leipsic. 
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as woven in the loom of time, there runs 
a golden thread of immutable moral or- 
der, which binds them together, past and 
future, as inseparably as corollary is join- 
ed to theorem in a geometrical proposi- 
tion, or as conclusion is linked to premise 
in the logical clamps of a syllogism. The 
finer vision that can discern and follow 
out this thread constitutes the gift of his- 
toric prophecy ; it is not so much the fac- 
ulty of marshalling events under law as 
the power of evolving events out of law. 

Yet so short-sighted are the masses 
of men, so little of the prophetic element 
exists in the majority of what are called 
thinking minds, that the war of 1866 
took Europe by surprise. Although the 
causes that led to it had been ripening 
for centuries, although the conflict had 
been going on ever since the Middle 
Ages, and had begun in fact before Prus- 
sia became a kingdom or Austria had been 
lifted from a duchy into an empire; yet 
when the crisis came, in the spring of 
1866, it was almost universally denounced 
by the European press and people as the 
one man’s war. Bismarck was regarded 
as its sole author and instigator. It was 
attributed to his personal ambition, his in- 
jured pride, his perversity, and even to 
his frivolity. In Prussia the lower house 
of deputies placed itself in open hostility 
to his projects and refused to vote the nec- 
essary military and naval supplies ; a pow- 
erful legitimist party at court deprecated 
a rupture with Austria as a “ deadly 
breach” in the solidarity of monarchies 
and a provocation to democratic aggres- 
sions. All the chief cities and most 
loyal corporations of the realm sent dele- 
gations to Berlin, adjuring the king most 
earnestly to renounce this unhallowed en- 
terprise and to save the fatherland from 
the calamities of fratricidal war. The con- 
scripts were so enraged at being torn 
from their peaceful pursuits, that it was 
feared that, in the hour of battle, they 
would fire on their own officers instead 
of the enemy. Wives, mothers, and 
daughters followed the army, and with 
hands appealing to Heavén invoked curses 
upon the head of the prime minister, to 
whom they seemed to owe all their mis- 
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fortunes. So intense indeed and univer. 
sal was this hatred towards Bismarck, 
that when the telegraph announced that 
Karl Blind’s attempt to assassinate him 
had failed, a deep feeling of regret and 
almost of despair filled the minds of men, 
and the public conscience found itself by 
sympathy implicated in the crime of the 
young enthusiast. Gloom overhung the 
Prussian people like a canopy; every- 
where distrust and apprehension, no- 
where enthusiasm. The partisans of 
Austria, on the other hand, were full of 
the wildest hopes. In a few days, they 
said, the veteran field-marshal Benedek 
will reduce Berlin to ashes, destroy the 
work of Frederic the Great, restore Sile- 
sia to the imperial House of Hapsburg, 
and give a death-blow to Protestantism 
in NorthernGermany. Already, in some 
provinces of mixed population, the Cath- 
olic priests, recalling the bloody scenes 
of the Thirty Years’ War, began to threat- 
en their’ Lutheran neighbors with the 
wrath of the conqueror, and announced 
to them that, whether willing or not, 
they would soon be brought back into the 
fold ofthe mother-church. Foreign gov- 
ernments also looked with confidence to 
the triumph of Austria, and devised plans 
of intervention and territorial compensa- 
tion in accordance with this supposition. 
Napoleon encouraged Prussia to attack, 
with the expectation that she would be 
defeated, and then, in order to save her- 
self from utter destruction, would be 
glad to purchase his assistance by the ces- 
sion of the Rhine provinces. I need not 
remind you how rapidly all these illu- 
sions were dispelled. Towards the lat- 
ter part of June the Prussian army, in 
three divisions, crossed the frontier of Bo- 
hemia, and in less than a month encamp- 
ed victorious before Vienna and Pres- 
bourg, with the Austrian Empire at its 
mercy. Meanwhile a fourth division, un- 
der General Falckenstein, had compelled 
the Hanoverian troops to capitulate, had 
occupied Frankfort in spite of the com- 
bined federal contingents of Hesse, Baden, 
Nassau, and Wiirtemberg, and, after de- 
feating Austria’s southern allies in suc- 
cessive engagements, had advanced into 
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the very heart of Bavaria. The result was 
what Bismarck, more than a year before, 
in conversation with the Bavarian Minis- 
ter of State, Baron von der Pfordten, had 
predicted it would be: “a single shock, a 
decisive battle, and Prussia will be able 
to dictate the conditions of peace.” Nev- 
er was there aprogramme of military and 
political events more positively announc- 
ed and more precisely executed, A bril- 
liant campaign of a few weeks changed 
the whole face of affairs and reversed all 
the currents ofpublic opinion. Bismarck, 
who had entered upon his Herculean task 
loaded with maledictions and menaced 
with assassination, returned to Berlin 
amid the ringing of bells and the “loud 
huzzas” ofthe populace. With unweary- 
ing energy and tenacity he had pursued 
the execution of his projects in the coun- 
cil-chamber and on the field of battle, 
gathering into his hands, with the irresis- 
tible superiority of his genius, and guid- 
ing to a successful issue the conduct of a 
war and the negotiations of a peace, in- 
volving a multitude of national interests 
and beset with European complications. 
Incessant and excessive activity and anx- 
iety had finally worn down even his 
iron constitution. Pale, sick, exhausted, 
scarcely able to sit upon his horse, he 
nevertheless found it impossible to es- 
cape the ovations of the people on this 
day of triumph and festivity, of which 
he was the sole hero, notwithstanding 
all the crowns of laurel that were pre- 
sented to the king and the princes. The 
enthusiasm which greeted the great states- 
man was neither a vain ceremony nor 
the vulgar deification of success, It was 
a sincere tribute of admiration and of 
compensation to a man who, from being 
the object of universal execration, had 
come to be regarded as the beneficent crea- 
tor of anew and permanent order of things, 
and who had made Germany in spite of 
herself take a decisive step towards that 
national unity which had for centuries 
been the goal of her vague aspirations. 
To appreciate this sudden change in 
the public mind from the intensest hate 
and distrust to the liveliest sympathy and 
confidence, we must give a brief sketch 
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of what in our country would be called 
Bismarck’s “ political record” or “ ante- 
cedents.” He was born April 1, 1815, in 
the village and at the old manorial castle 
of Schénhausen, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony. His family is of very ancient 
lineage, and came originally from the mar- 
graviate of Brandenburg, the key-stone 
state of the Prussian monarchy. In fact 
the name of Bismarck appears in histor- 
ical documents as early as the 13th cen- 
tury ; during the last two centuries it has 
held a conspicuous place in the military 
annals of therealm. Otto von Bismarck, 
the present chancellor of the North-Ger- 
man Confederacy, seems to have led a 
very uneventful life previous to the year 
1847. Asa boy he attended the famous 
Frederic William’s Gymnasium at Berlin. 
From 1832 to 1835 hestudied law, finance, 
and political economy at the universities 
of Géttingen, Berlin, and Greifswald. 
During this period he also served a year 
in the army, as every Prussian subject, 
from the highest to the lowest, is legally 
bound to do. Asa student, young Bis- 
marck assiduously cultivated the so-called 
chivalric accomplishments, and thus gave 
early evidence of his inborn love for me- 
dieval institutions. He distinguished him- 
self in all kinds of athletic exercises, and 
surpassed all his fellows in feats of mus- 
cular strength and corporal agility. He 
was “a master of fence” and renowned 
as a duelist. Many faces in Germany, 
and some among his political adversaries 
in Parliament, carry to-day the marks of 
his skill with the rapier. At the univer- 
sity of Greifswald, Bismarck’s favorite 
amusement was pistol-shooting, which he 
practised in his room, to the great annoy- 
ance of the family in whose house he 
lodged. The door perforated with bul- 
lets is now preserved as a precious relic, 
and indeed has become a source of rev- 
enue to the owners, who exhibit it to cu- 
rious strangers and hero-worshippers for 
a consideration. d 

On completing his studies, instead of 
entering the army, he devoted himself to 
the practice of law in the municipal 
courts of Berlin, and afterwards exercised 
certain modest administrative functions 
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at Potsdam and Aix-la-Chapelle, till the 
year 1845, when the death of his father 
compelled him to abandon this profession 
and give himself exclusively to the man- 
agement of his hereditary estates in Sax- 
ony and Pomerania. 

In 1847 he entered public life as amem- 
ber of the first Prussian Landtag or diet, 
and continued to labor in this capacity 
through a succession of variously consti- 
tuted representative assemblies till 1851. 
During these four years of parliamentary 
activity, Bismarck made himself notorious 
as the bitter and uncompromising antag- 
onist, not ouly of democracy, but also of 
every form of constitutional liberty. He 
was the chief of the extreme right wing 
of the conservative party, the unblushing 
champion of all the privileges, inter- 
ests, and pretensions of feudalism. Aristo- 
cracy could claim no immunities which he 
would not defend; royalty could set up 
no assumption so absurd as not to find in 
him an apologist. In a word, he realized 
the most inveterate and intolerant type 
of the Junker, a term which the dictiona- 


ries translate quite intelligibly to an Eng- 
lishman by “country squire,” but of 
which the best synonym in the vocabu- 
lary of American politics is “hunker.” 


In essence they are the same. Trans- 
plant a Krautjunker from a monarchy to 
a republic and the process of acclimation 
will develop him into an “old hunker.” 
The Junker is a peculiar but not a pure 
product, and we cannot better describe 
him than as a mixture of English Tory, 
Prussian second-lieutenant, German feu- 
dal baron, and Spanish Don Quixote. Of 
this arrogant, exclusive, and retrogressive 
class Bismarck was the parliamentary 
leader; and he discharged the duties of 
this office with a violence that soon en- 
kindled against him the personal enmity 
of all his political antagonists. 

A distinguished Frenchman has said 
that in order to accomplish great things 
in the world a man must have le diable au 
corps. This condition of greatness Bis- 
marck certainly fulfilled. There was in 
him a certain diabolical force, the result 
of an aggressive temperament, an exu- 
berance of physical vigor and a mind of 
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intense energy compressed within a nar- 
row sphere, The utterances of this me- 
dieval dogmatist were often exceedingly 
offensive to his colleagues, and insulting 
to the nation. The Prussian monarchs, 
he said in one of his speeches, are the 
immediate vice-gerents of the Almighty, 
answerable to him and to their conscien- 
ces alone; they are in the possession of 
a practically unlimited power, owing 
nothing to the will of the people, every- 
thing to the grace of God. 

In the year 1813, when the Germans 
embarked in that desperate struggle for 
independence which freed them from the 
military despotism of the First Napoleon, 
their battle cry was Unity and Freedom; 
(Hinheit und Freiheit) the princes of Ger- 
many helped to swell this cry and prom- 
ised to their subjects liberal constitutions, 
But when the victory was won and the 
French Emperor dethroned, these solemn 
pledges were forgotten; the so-called 
Holy Alliance was substituted in their 
stead. Nothing more was heard of popu- 
lar representation or parliamentary rights, 
and to speak of them was accounted trea- 
son, Bismarck did not hesitate to defend 
this base act of perjury and ingratitude, 
declaring that the sacrifices of 1813 gave 
the Prussian people ‘no claim to a voice 
in the government, but that whatever 
constitutional franchises were conferred 
upon them must be received with humble 
thanks and in modest subjection, as fa- 
vors from the hand of their royal ben- 
efactor, which they have not even the 
right to refuse. “I know,” he afterwards 
added in extenuation of these sentiments, 
“that I belong to a tendency which will 
be characterized as dark and medieval, 
and that I have imbibed its prejudices 
with my mother’s milk.” With a logical 
intrepidity which shrank from nothing 
to which his principles led him, he car- 
ried this medieval spirit so far as to advo- 
cate the civil and political disabilities of 
the Jews, on the ground that Christianity 
must be supreme in the government. 
“Without a religious basis,” he said, “ the 
state is nothing but an accidental aggre- 
gate of rights, a kind of bulwark against 
the king. Its legislation would then no 
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longer spring from the primal source of 
eternal truth, but only from the vague 
and fickle conceptions of humanitarian- 
ism.” The drift of these fine-sounding 
phrases was simply to deny the enjoy- 
ment of all civil privileges and the exer- 
cise of all political functions to a man 
who refused to eat ham and who persist- 
edin reading the Old Testament in the 
synagogue on Saturdays instead of wor- 
shipping in the church on Sundays. He 
stood in fact where Gladstone stood thir- 
ty years ago, when he wrote his grave 
and elaborate treatise on Church and 
State, of which he only recently publish- 
ed an autobiographical recantation. 

But notwithstanding his devotion to 
despotic principles, Bismarck was never 
acourtier; he disdained 
“To crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning.” 

His loyalty runs in his blood; it is not 
a policy, but the inheritance of five cen- 
turies of love and attachment to the 
House of Hohenzollern. So hardy and 
audacious is this feeling in him, that in 


1848 he even censured and publicly de- 
nounced the king for affiliating with the 
national party and following the tri-col- 


ored ensign. The German Parliament, 
assembled at Frankfort,unfurled the black, 
red, and gold flag, and sent a deputation 
to Berlin with the offer of the imperial 
dignity to Frederic William IV. Bis- 
marck placed himself in opposition to this 
movement, because it recognized the 
sovereignty of the people. He declared 
that democratic, representative ideas, and 
the principles upon which the Prussian 
monarchy rests, were mutually exclusive 
and could never be made to amalgamate ; 
the former deriving their authority from 
the will of the people, which is only a 
euphemism for the club-law of the barri- 
cades, whilst the latter are of divine in- 
stallation, They can never be reconciled 
by parliamentary debates; sooner or la- 
ter, indeed, the God of battles must de- 
cide between them by a throw of the iron 
dice, He then added that “the crown 
offered by the Frankfort Assembly may 
be very brilliant, but the gold of which 
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it is to be formed must be first obtained 
by putting the Prussian crown into the 
melting-pot, and I have no confidence 
that when mingled with the alloy of con- 
stitutionalism the recasting will succeed.” 
It was about this time that, in another 
discourse, he expressed the wish that all 
great cities might be blotted from the 
earth, because they are the hot-beds of 
revolutions. And when, in the spring of 
1849, the king granted a partial amnesty 
to those who had been engaged in the 
political tumults of the previous year, 
Bismarck condemned this act of mercy 
on the ground that it weakened authority 
and tended to give currency and confir- 
mation to the pernicious delusion that the 
government rests upon the will of the 
governed, who have the reserved right to 
subvert it at their supreme pleasure. Dur- 
ing the discussions of the Chambers which 
resulted in the revised Prussian constitn- 
tion of 1850, he put forth every effort to 
circumscribe and nullify the powers of the 
representative bodies by seeking to unite 
in the sovereign all the chief functions of 
legislation and administration,even claim- 
ing for the king the right to levy taxes 
without the consent of the two Houses. 
In this connection,he deprecated the con- 
stant reference made by the liberal party 
to the political institutions of England, 
and declared that it only tended to pro- 
duce confusion and misfortune. The roy- 
al sceptre of Prussia, he added, is not like 
that of England, an elegant bauble sur- 
rounding the dome of the State, (ein zier- 
licher Kuppelschmuck der Staatsgebdudes) 
but it is the central supporting pillar of 
the edifice. “ Besides, there is wanting in 
Prussia the entire class of professional 
politicians peculiar to England, the class 
of wealthy and therefore conservative 
gentlemen, who are independent’on ma- 
terial interests and whose whole educa- 
tion is directed towards statesmanship.” 
It seems strange enough to read in the 
light of the war of 1866 this speech, in 
which all the calamities of Germany are 
attributed to democratic concessions and 
projects of national unity. “We are Prus- 
sians,” he said, “and hope to remain 
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Prussians long after this piece of paper* 
shall have been forgotten like a dry au- 
tumn-leaf.” 

Ultra-Prussianism, or Stockpreussen- 
thum, as it is called, was the alpha and 
the omega of his political creed. Asa 
member of the Lower House in 1851, he 
even combated the Manteuffel ministry 
as too liberal, because after successfully 
suppressing the revolution, the govern- 
ment seemed disposed “to accept a part 
of the revolutionary system,” especially as 
regards the equalization of taxes. He nev- 
er grew weary of extolling the merits and 
defending the prerogatives of the “‘ Prus- 
sian peerage,” as he styled the nobility. 
“T am proud,” he exclaimed, “ of being a 
Prussian Junker, and feel myself honored 
by the appellation. Whig and Tory were 
originally expressions of contempt and de- 
preciation, and be assured that we also 
shall yet raise to honor and esteem the 
name of junkerdom.” This confident ut- 
terance was received by the members on 
the extreme right with applause, but their 
colleagues on the left listened toit with a 
sardonic smile, as a sort of grim joke. 

The revolution of 1848, as is well 
known, confided its hopes and fortunes 
to the King of Prussia, Frederic William 
IV., a man of fine wit, exquisite taste, 
and unusual learning, who is said to have 
corresponded in Sanscrit with the profes- 
sors of the Berlin University, and who 
certainly followed with generous and en- 
thusiastic appreciation the scientific pur- 
suits of Humboldt; he was also a man of 
noble moral disposition and of not illib- 
eral political tendencies, but utterly defi- 
cient in decision of character and in exe- 
cutive force; by temperament and educa- 
tion, a Hamlet among monarchs, a theo- 
rist loving to lose himself in the many- 
colored mazes of his thoughts, conse- 
quently feeble and vacillating in action, 
his abstract, speculative intellect overbal- 
ancing and nullifying his practical ener- 
gies. This mystic, brilliant, and rather ec- 
centric dreamer, half medieval chevalier 
and half modern doctrinaire, had been 


* Referring to the so-called Dreikénigs- 
Bundniss, or alliance of Prussia, Hanover, and 
Saxony. 
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proclaimed Emperor of Germany by the 
Frankfort Assembly. But although long. 
ing for the high prize, he did not have suf- 
ficient courage to accept it from the hands 
of the national Parliament, but made at- 
tempts to achieve this supremacy for 
Prussia by means of dynastic treaties, A 
league was formed with Saxony and Han- 
over which was intended to serve as a 
nucleus of union for all the purely Ger- 
manic States. Austria, being wholly ex- 
cluded from this programme of confeder- 
ation, felt jealous of it. Her leading states. 
man, the impetuousand implacable Prince 
Schwarzenberg, resolved to adopt the 
delenda policy of Cato towards Carthage, 
which he summed up in these words; 
“ We must first degrade Prussia and then 
annihilate her.” An opportunity of ap- 
plying the first part of this scheme soon 
presented itself. A conflict had arisen be- 
tween the elector and the estates of Hesse- 
Cassel, owing to a violation of the con- 
stitution by the sovereign ; and it wentso 
far that the payment of taxes was refus- 
ed. The elector applied for aid to the 
Federal Diet, well knowing that in decid- 
ing such controversies the Diet always 
presumed the princes to be right and the 
people wrong. Austria also promised to 
employ her army as a special constabula- 
ry force for the execution of the Diet’s 
decrees. Prussia, on the contrary, es- 
poused the cause of the estates, would not 
permit any interference,and occupied Cas- 
sel with her troops. A collision between 
the two great powers of Germany seemed 
inevitable. In fact their armies met in 
that famous battle of Bronzellen, which 
cost the life of one white horse on the 
Austrian side, immortalized as the solo 
martyr of the King of Prussia’s heroic de- 
votion to the cause of an oppressed peo- 
ple.* 

After the expiatory death of this poor 
beast, whose fate illustrated anew how 
dangerous ’tis 

“When the baser nature comes 


Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites,” 


the warlike monarchs judged that it was 


* Bamberger, p. 65. 
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now time to stay the effusion of blood and 
to embrace each other, Baron von Man- 
teuffel, the premier of Prussia, met Prince 
Schwarzenberg at Olmiitz and there sign- 
ed an act of submission which humiliated 
Prussia in the eyes of Europe and restor- 
ed to Austria her complete supremacy in 
Germany. This peace, or rather catastro- 
phe of Olmiitz, the most degrading event 
recorded in the annals of Prussian diplo- 
macy, was approved and applauded by 
Bismarck. In an elaborate speech deliv- 
ered in the Lower House on the third of 
December, 1850, he justified the Manteuf- 
fel ministry, and declared it to be Prussia’s 
duty to subordinate herself to Austria in 
order the better to fight their common 
enemy, the German democracy. “TIhold,” 
he said, “ that Prussia’s honor consists, 
not in playing the Don Quixote in behalf 
of imperial constitutions, but in keeping 
herself aloof from every ignominious alli- 
ance with the democracy. It is a strange 
modesty to refuse to recognize Austria as a 
German power, merely because she is so 
fortunate as to rule over foreign races, 
which she has subjected by her arms. For 
my part, I can never admit, that because 
Serbian and Slavonic tribes are under her 
sceptre, therefore they should be the rep- 
resentatives of the State, reserving for 
the German element only a secondary 
place. On the contrary, I recognize in 
Austria the heir and representative of an 
old German power, which has often and 
gloriously wielded the German sword.” 
This was the last time, we believe, that 
Bismarck publicly expressed any enthu- 
siasm for Austria; and it seems hardly 
credible that such sentiments should have 
ever fallen from the lips of the man who, 
sixteen years later, not only cast Austria 
out of Germany, telling her that her only 
hope of salvation was to transfer her cen- 
tre of gravity to Pesth,the capital of Hun- 
gary, (seinen Schwerpunkt nach Ofen ver- 
legen) but who also convoked a free Par- 
liament on the broad basis of universal 
suffrage and established a North German 
Confederation, extending from the Baltic 
to the Main. But the extremely bitter 
and ultra-conservative utterances of Bis- 
marck, of which we have cited a few 
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specimens, were not easily forgotten by 
the Liberals, and suffice to explain, if not 
to excuse, the intense distrust and hostil- 
ity felt towards him on the eve of the war 
of 1866, Like the old Trojan priest, Lao- 
coon, they feared this Greek even when 
he brought gifts. 

And here we may fitly close this cur- 
sory sketch of Bismarck’s parliamentary 
career with a brief description and analysis 
of his character as a parliamentary speak- 
er. He is not what would be called an 
oratof, possesses no peculiar grace of man- 
ner, has neither fulness nor fluency of 
speech, nothing, in short, of the sonorous 
elocution and melodious cadence which 
are usually associated with our conception 
of eloquence. His voice, although dis- 
tinct and intelligible,is dry, unsympathetic 
and monotonous, less shrill and disagree- 
able in tone, perhaps, than was Cavour’s, 
but extremely unmagnetic in quality. He 
frequently hesitates, stops, repeats, and 
sometimes sputters out his sentences, as 
if his tongue were refractory and refused 
to obey, or asif he were obliged to seek 
painfully after expressions suited to his 
ideas. The restless, careless, swaying mo- 
tion of his body serves to strengthen this 
impression. However, in proportion as 
he speaks and is enkindled by his theme, 
he overcomes these difficulties ; his man- 
ner becomes more free; his declamation 
more copious and polished ; his articula- 
tion more distinct; he almost ceases to 
slur over his words, and attains greater 
precision of expression, until finally his 
compact sentences come down like trip- 
hammers in a rapid succession of vigorous 
strokes, sometimes too vigorous as every- 
body knows.* The habit of speaking in 
public, and the confidence which he now 
feels in the sympathy and good-will of his 
auditors in the Reichstag have of late un- 
fettered his tongue to some extent and 
given him more ease and elegance even in 
his exordium. He rules his hearers, not 
by sublime and soul-stirring eloquence, 
but by a certain imperious and indomit- 
able energy, which every one feels in his 
presence, and before which the boldest 
adversary instinctively flinches, and the 


* Bamberger, pp. 67-8. 
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most accomplished debater gets discon- 
certed. We ought to add, that his diction, 
although deficient in art, is by no means 
destitute of imagery. His clear and logical 
mind does not disdain rhetorical coloring, 
just as in his robust physique there is a 
trace of nervous irritability. He lacks, 
however, one faculty of inestimable value 
to a minister of state, namely, the faculty 
of being luminously obscure, the gift with 
which Talleyrand was so largely endow- 
ed, of using words to conceal thought,the 
marvellous power of saying nothing and 
leaving the impression that he has said a 
great deal. This art of inexplicitness, of 
suggesting falsehood merely by suppres- 
sing truth, in which William Pitt was, by 
dint of genius, as wellas by assiduous and 
intrepid practice, perhaps the most per- 
fect master that ever lived, Bismarck could 
never learn. Whenever he attempts to 


dissemble he bungles, and seldom suc- 
ceeds in making any one the dupe of his 
artifices. If he misleads his adversaries, it 
is by telling them his honest opinion, the 
utterances of diplomatists being usually in- 
terpreted contrariwise like dreams, 


He 
despises parliamentary tactics and ignores 
parliamentary prerogatives, and has often 
treated the Second Chamber of Berlin 
with the cynical audacity of Louis XIV., 
when he entered the Parliament of Paris 
with a whip inhis hand. In this respect 
he differs from his great rival, Count 
Beust, the former minister of Saxony and 
the present .Chancellor of the Austrian 
Empire, who always shows extreme tact 
in parliamentary defence and has an un- 
bounded faith in the omnipotence of di- 
plomacy. One day a speaker brought sev- 
eral grave charges against the ministers, 
and a member of the House, Herr Vir- 
chow, requested that they might be in- 
vited to be present during the debate in 
order to be able to reply. Bismarck then 
sauntered carelessly into the hall of the 
Representatives from an adjoining cabi- 
net, and after casting a few contemptuous 
words at the Assembly and looking down 
upon them haughtily over those big blue 
sacks which hang under his eyes, said 
that it was superfluous to reopen the sub- 
ject, since in the little apartment where 
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they were,they could hear enough of what 
passed between these gentlemen. At an- 
other time, when the deputies in full ses- 
sion were discussing the budget, he hurled 
into their faces this defiant declaration: 
“When we wish to make war, we shall 
make it with or without your approval.” 
This was certainly frank and energetic, 
but it was not the method by which 
Palmerston ruled the English House of 
Commons and Cavour held his supremacy 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. And 
it has been truly remarked by a recent 
historian,* that a single one of the many 
illegal measures taken by Count Bismarck 
at this time, would have sufficed amonga 
people less cool and phlegmatic than the 
Prussians, to enkindle a revolution. In 
retort the Prussian premier is quick, but 
not always felicitous on account of the 
irritating ton tranchant of his wit. His 
repartees are tooinvective, and miss their 
aim through excessive vehemence of tem- 
per; instead of piercing his adversary with 
a bright, keen blade like the scimitar with 
which Saladin, according to the legend, 
cut gossamery silk floating in the air, he 
pommels and bruises him with a massive 
weapon, not unlike the two-handed sword 
with which Richard Coeur de Lion used 
to smite paving-stones in twain. There 
is in his sarcasm too much of the original 
flesh-tearing implied in theetymology of 
the word. Some of the severest anti-Aus- 
trian squibs in the Kladderadatsch (the 
Berlin Punch) are attributed to his pen. 
Yet he loses all patience so soon as this 
weapon of satire is turned against him- 
self. In 1849 he sent a challenge to the 
editor of the wit-journal just mentioned, 
and in 1860 denounced “ the stupid quill- 
drivers of the German press (dieses einfal- 
tige Federvieh der deutschen Presse).” His 
eagerness to reach the goal makes him 
impatient of constitutional restrictions 
and of the prolixities of discussion, He 
has a Cromwellian contempt for what Car- 
lyle calls “‘palaver,” or what he himself 
once styled ‘the sonorous voices of the or- 
ators.” In 1862, during a debate in the 
House of Deputies on the condition and 
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* Preussen's deutsche Politik, von Adolf 
Schmidt, Leipzig, 1867. 
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prospects of Germany, he said: “ Prussia 
must concentrate her strength for the fa- 
yorable moment, which has already more 
than once been allowed to slip by. Not 
by speeches nor by the votes of majorities 
are the great questions of the day to be 
decided, but by iron and by blood.” 

It is doubtless less due to these incisive 
words and decisive ways thatBismarck has 
acquired the reputation of personal inac- 
cessibility. They will tell you at Berlin 
that he receives no one; that he is almost 
unapproachable, even to his most intimate 
counsellors; that he lives cloistered in his 
cabinet, defended from intrusion by triple 
bolts, and that he issues from this retreat 
only to go to the royal palace and closet 
himself with the king. Yet such a por- 
trait has not even the correctness of a 
caricature. There is not a leading states- 
man in Europe so free from reserve and 
so affable in ¢éte-d-téte as the Prussian min- 
ister. The unconstraint of chit-chat suits 
his talent far better than set speeches; 
in these informal interviews he pours out 
whatever is in his mind, and sometimes 
babbles of state secrets with what seems 
to be extreme indiscretion. In confer- 
ences with committees of the Chamber 
he gives free rein to his humor, whether 
it be genial or acrimonious. On such oc- 
casions his talk is rapid, brilliant, and 
kaleidoscopic, and frequently forms a 
striking contrast to the grave dignity of 
his colleagues buried in their statistics, 

In physical appearance Bismarck is tall 
and athletic, with an honest and expres- 
sive countenance, a high, broad, and full 
forehead, in which benevolence blends 
with unmistakable opiniativeness. He 
has the ruddy complexion and blond hair 
typical of the Germanic race ; his head is 
slightly bald on the top, a defect which, 
ifcustom permitted, he might like Caesar 
easily cover up with hislaurels; he wears 
a military moustache, and the words that 
come from beneath it have more of the 
directness of the soldier than of the cir- 
cumspection of the diplomatist. Like Gen- 
eral Grant he is fondly devoted to his ci- 
gar; and this habit, taken in connection 
with a slouched hat and a snarled cravat, 
adds to the nonchalance of his demeanor. 
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Sometimes he puts his cigar to unexpected 
diplomatic uses. One day at Frankfort, 
Herr von Rechberg, the representative 
of Austria, invited the members of*the 
Diet to a conference and received them 
very unceremoniously in robe de chambre. 
Bismarck, irritated by this want of respect 
and violation of conventional propriety, 
no sooner entered the room than he took 
a cigar from his pocket, turned to Rech- 
berg saying, “With your permission,dear 
Count,” and without waiting fora reply 
began to smoke, thus re-establishing the 
equality which Rechberg’s premeditated 
undress had disturbed. In fine there is in 
Bismarck, associated with genuine cour- 
age and unconquerable endurance, some- 
thing of the bluster and bonhomie of a 
German student, overbearing, irascible, 
jovial, and, under all, a little melancholy 
and sentimental.* 

After the battle of Sadowa he said toa 
friend, that the sight of the field of car- 
nage had for many days rendered himin- 
sensible to the enjoyment of his triumph. 
And in 1861, when he was in a state of 
political isolation in Germany, distrusted 
alike by radicals and conservatives, he 
complained of the calumnies heaped upon 
him by his “comrades who had long eat- 
en from the same pot,” and consoled him- 
self with this rather trite reflection: 
“Well, it is good to learn that men are 
not to be trusted, and I am grateful for 
every experience that makes me come 

* Bismarck has large estates in Mecklen- 
burg, and is noted for his kindness to his ten- 
ants. In Mecklenburg the condition of the 
laborer approaches more nearly to that of a 
feudal serf than in any other province of Ger- 
many. Bismarck endeavors to ameliorate this 
state of things by judiciously making small 
loans of money to his tenants whenever he 
discovers in them a disposition to help them- 
selves and to become freeholders and free citi- 
zens. The majority of landholders in Meck- 
lenburg compel their laborers to work six days 
in the week on their estates, so that the peas- 
ants are obliged to devote the seventh day to 
the cultivation of their own little patch of 
ground. Bismarck has set a good example in 
this respect by giving his laborers one day out 
of the six, and positively forbidding any work 
to be done on the seventh. His estate at 
Varzin consists of 25,000 morgen (16,000 Eng- 
lish acres). He retains the castle and the park, 
and leases the rest of it. 
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back to myself.” At another time he wrote 
in aprivate letter these words, which have 
in them a touch of Ossianic pathos: “I 
am truly homesick for my apartments on 
the English Quay,* with their calming 
view of the ice of the Neva.” 

Bismarck’s parliamentary career closed, 
as we have already stated, with the Prus- 
sian Diet of 1851. In May of the same 
year he was appointed first secretary of 
legation with the rank of privy councillor, 
( Geheimer Legationsrath) and three months 
afterwards promoted to Prussian Ambas- 
sador at Frankfort on the Main. He had 
grown up, according to his own expres- 
sion, “in admiration and almost in ado- 
ration of Austrian politics,” and was still 
full of this feeling when he entered on 
his new field of duty. But—it did not 
take long to dispel all the illusions of his 
youth on this point, and he soon became 
Austria’s avowed enemy. The degra- 
dation of Prussia, Germany sacrificed to 
foreign interests by a crafty and perfidi- 
ous policy, did not open before him a very 
pleasing view as seen through 

‘‘ Time’s long and dark prospective glass.” 
*T did not know then,” he says, “ what 
part the future would call me to per- 
form; but from that epoch I conceived the 
idea, of which I am seeking the realiza- 
tion to-day, of rescuing Germany from 
Austrian oppression, at least that portion of 
Germany which in itsspirit, its religion, its 
morals, and its material interests is uni- 
ted with Prussia, viz., Northern Germa- 
ny.”* 

In pursuing this project it was neces- 
sary to proceed with extreme caution. 
There was no talk of subverting thrones, 
of taking his duchy from this man or his 
little domain from that man. Such mea- 
sures would have encountered the legiti- 
mist prejudices of the king, whom it was 
essential to lead gently into the paths of 
reform and revolution. The task was an 
exceedingly delicate and difficult one on 
account of the many aristocratic influences 
and dynastic interests which Bismarck 


* At St. Petersburg, when he was Ambas- 
sador to Russia. : 

+ M. Jules Vilbort, le Siécle du 10 Juin, 
1868. 
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had to battle against at every step. Still 
he devoted himself, body and soul, to 
this idea of a Northern Germany consti- 
tuted in its natural and logical form un- 
der the wegis of Prussia, and in order to 
attain this end declared himself willing 
to brave even exile and the scaffold. He 
said to the Prince Royal,who by education 
and inclination is partial to parliamentary 
government : “ What matters that I shall 
be hanged, provided the rope may serve 
also to bind your throne more firmly to 
this New Germany! ” 

It is evident that before his mission to 
Frankfort Bismarck did not fully appreci- 
ate the relations which Prussia and Aus- 
tria sustained to each other and to Ger- 
many. Indeed about that time he had an 
interview with Prince Metternich at the 
famous villa of Johannisberg, and the har- 
mony between them was apparently cor- 
dial andcomplete. Yet it is probable that 
this conference with “the high priest of 
conservative nihilism” contributed in 
reality more than anything else to eman- 
cipate Bismarck from the thraldom of his 
political traditions. Here he was brought 
face to face with the incarnation of Aus- 
tria’s detestable policy. A new light 
shone inuponhim, At least it was not 
until after this journey to Damascus, (son 
chemin de Damas as it has been called) 
that people here and there began to in- 
quire: “ Is Saul also among the prophets” 
of liberalism? But Bismarck was not 
necessarily transformed into a liberal 
when he became the foe of Austria. To 
those who persist in regarding him in 
this light he will always remain an en- 
igma. Heis simply an aristocrat of clear 
perceptions and wonderful elasticity of 
mind, who has grown progressive, not 
from liberal instinct but from political 
instinct. 

When the war of 1859 broke out be- 
tween Austria and Italy, Bismarck 
strongly sympathized with the latter 
power, and urged Prussia to take advan- 
tage of the event to improve her position 
in Germany and to execute the plans of 
national unity which he had been elabo- 
rating for eight years. But the court of 
Berlin, oscillating between its real inter- 
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ests which drew it towards Italy, and its 
legitimist instincts which drew it towards 
Austria, wasted the precious moments in 
miserable tergiversations, and finally, af- 
ter the battle of Magenta, mobilized six 
army corps (250,000 men) for the purpose 
of making a diversion on the Rhine in 
favor of the defeated Hapsburg Kaiser. 
Meanwhile the allied armies advanced 
more rapidly than the negotiations, and 
before Prussia could be pressed to a for- 
mal declaration of war against France, 
the victory of the latter at Solferino had 
compelled Francis Joseph to throw him- 
self upon the generosity of Napoleon ITI. 
and sign the peace of Villafranca, Jealousy 
of the growing power of Prussia had also 
much to do with this sudden termination 
of hostilities ; and a Viennese journal naive- 
ly confessed that Austria would rather 
lose three Lombardies than give Prussia 
an opportunity of increasing her politi- 
cal influence in Germany. But before 
the occurrence of these events Bismarck 
had compromitted his position as Prus- 
sian representative at Frankfort by the 
unreserved expression of his opinions, 
and the Berlin cabinet found it advisable 
toremove him from the terrain brulant of 
the Diet by appointing him ambassador 
to the court of St. Petersburg, where he 
arrived towards the end of April, 1859. 
On the 12th of May he addressed to Ba- 
ron von Schleinitz, the Prussian minister 
of foreign affairs, a very remarkable let- 
ter,* in which he sets forth his views of 
German politics and the conclusions to 
which eight years of official activity at 
Frankfort had brought him. We have no 
space for quotations from this interesting 
document; suffice it to say, that, as a 
member of the Diet, he became more and 
more convinced that Prince Schwarzen- 
berg's policy of first degrading and finally 
destroying Prussia was still the unwa- 
vering policy of Austria, and that in the 
German Confederation as then constitu- 
ted the kings of Hohenzollern were es- 
sentially the mere vassals of the Emper- 


_* Thisletter is published in full in the Ber- 

lin Herold, 2 Janrgang, 1 Band, pp. 29 et seq ; 

ng in Graf Bismarck. Ein Lebensbild. pp. 
-41, 


ors of Hapsburg. Every time that a ques- 
tion arose touching the honor and inter- 
ests of the fatherland he found himself 
confronted and checked by the same com- 
pact majority of petty princes under the 
dictatorship of Austria. This chronic in- 
firmity of Prussia, in her relations to the 
Confederation, he concluded,unlessspeed- 
ily healed, “‘ must sooner or later be cur- 
ed ferro et igni.” This “ fire and sword” 
programme, when re-stated in 1863 before 
the House of Delegates, excited utter- 
ances of intense indignation among his 
political opponents both in the chamber 
and in the press. 

In the spring of 1862 Bismarck was 
appointed, by his own request, ambassa- 
dor to Paris. He had already had an in- 
terview with King William at Baden, 
where the mineral waters always seem to 
have a peculiarly stimulating effect on the 
spirit of politics, and had obtained for his 
project a very favorable consideration. It 
now remained for him to secure the friend- 
ship of France, in the same manner as he 
had secured that of Russia; and it is 
doubtless due in a great measure to his 
diplomacy that these two great powers 
maintained an attitude of neutrality dur- 
ing the war of 1866. 

In the autumn of 1862, after scarcely 
six months’ residence at the court of Na- 
poleon III., Bismarck was called to Ber- 
lin as premier of Prussia ; and just as he 
was quitting Paris to take his place at 
the head of the government, he remarked 
to a Russian lady of distinguished rank, 
that before long he would be the Cavour 
of Germany. Indeed an interesting pa- 
rallel might be drawn between these two 
statesmen. It would present many 
striking analogies, and also many salient 
points of contrast. The large and tender 
humanity of the Italian minister made 
him the idol of the nation, whereas be- 
tween Bismarck and the hearts of the 
people there is a great gulf fixed which 
no admiration of his genius, no sense of 
gratitude, can bridge. The results which 
they achieved were essentially the same; 
but the methods which they employed 
were entirely opposite ; each being char- 
acteristic of the man, Cavour was from 
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the first in hearty sympathy with free in- 
stitutions, He began by establishing in 
Sardinia a constitutional government, 
which by the magnetism of freedom drew 
around it all Italy ; thus making nation- 
al liberty the organ of national unity. 
Bismarck on the contrary carried out his 
ideas in defiance of constitutionalism, 
trampling representative government in 
Prussia under his feet, and then erecting 
in Germany a still broader and more de- 
mocratic structure of representative fov- 
ernment; in other words, he made nation- 
al unity the organ of national liberty. 
There is no doubt that Bismarck’s com- 
parison of himself with Cavour was sin- 
cere, and that he hoped to win popular 
favor by imitating the great Italian 
minister. This thought evidently lay in 
his mind, when he seated himself one 
day by the side of Dr. Von Ester, an ex- 
treme radical member of the Chamber, 
took from his cigar-vase a little dry twig 
and said: ‘This olive-branch I plucked 
near the grave of Petrarch's Laura, dur- 
ing a recent visit to Avignon, and I in- 
tend to offer it to the German democra- 
cy as a token of conciliation; but I see 
that the time is not yet come.” Dr. Von 
Ester was completely mystified by this 
confidence, and hardly knew whether to 
regard it as irony or earnest, That he 
was honest in this purpose is confirmed 
by the fact, that when he accepted the 
presidency of the Prussian cabinet, he told 
the king that the more liberal the govern- 
ment could show itself the better it would 
be. But when a conflict arose between 
the Chamber and the Crown in reference 
to the army organization and the military 
budget, he did not hesitate a moment 
what course to take. He followed the 
king, and in so doing only obeyed the po- 
litical traditions of his family. “The 
necessity of a large armed force, which 
circumstances imposed, the captious poli- 
tics of the Chamber refused to recognize, 
evident as it was.” The king deemed it 
indispensable, and would neither yield nor 
compromise. Bismarck tried to make 
the deputies see the inextricable difficul- 
ties of the situation, but they were as ob- 
stinately tenacious of their constitutional 
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rights as the monarch was of his heredi- 
tary prerogatives. Asa last resort, after 
four years’ conflict, during which the 
house was twice dissolved, but only grew 
stronger in its opposition, and the liberties 
of the press and the tribune were sup- 
pressed by the most arbitrary measures, 
the constitution was virtually suspended 
and the government reduced to a sort of 
court of Starchamber of which Bismarck 
was the Jord-keeper. “ This was my du- 
ty,” hesays, “ but to suppose that I am 
by nature or in principle the adversary of 
national representation, the born enemy 
of parliamentary régime, is a wholly gra- 
tuitous hypothesis.” This is precisely 
his attitude. Je suis avant tout l'homme 
du roi are the words which he once used 
in defining his position. Not that he 
loves popular rights less, but the Prussian 
dynasty more, The national party, of 
which the National-verein is the organ, 
had been convinced for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, that the only hope of 
realizing German unity would be in con- 
stituting it around Prussia as a nucleus; 
Bismarck, on the other hand, had gradu- 
ally come to the conclusion, that the on- 
ly means of securing and maintaining 
the independence of Prussia as a great 
power in Europe would be to place her 
at the head of a united Germany, that 
the heavenly dew of divine right (von 
Gottes Gnaden) is not sufficient to regen- 
erate and invigorate a dynasty, unless 
its strength is drawn from the living 
forces of the soil in which its roots are 
implanted. Thus the two extremes of 
Democracy and Junkerdom met on com- 
mon ground. The opposing principles 
coalesced, and from this union of hitherto 
hostile elements sprang the events of 1866 
and the new Germany of to-day. There 
can be little doubt that Bismarck’s arbi- 
trary conduct in the constitutional crisis 
from 1862 to 1866, was based upon mo- 
tives of patriotism ; but no appeal to the 
honesty of his intentions would have 
justified it to the public mind, if success 
had not crowned his efforts. The cannon 
of Koniggratz and of Sadowa silenced 
all cavillings and rendered all the pros 
and contras of casuistry superfluous, That 
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he has not much faith in the maxim 
which finds wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors is evident from his whole di- 
plomatic and ministerial career, as well 
as from his assertion that “ only an en- 
tirely finished state can safely enjoy the 
luxury of a liberal constitution.” 

We have passed over in silence the 
more recent acts of Bismarck’s official 
life, the Schleswig-Holstein question, the 
Danish war, the convention of Gastein, 
the diplomatic correspondence of 1866, 
and the organization of the North Ger- 
man Confederacy, since we may naturally 
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presume our readers to be familiar with 
these events. It has been our aim to 
sketch some of the most prominent fea- 
tures of his character, and to follow him 
through the earlier stages of his political 
development. The great majority even 
of those who die as conservatives, begin 
life as radical agitators. Bismarck, on 
the contrary, has grown liberal with age 
and experience, until the bitter and arro- 
gant Junker of 1849 has become, in 1869, 
the foremost representative of free in- 
stitutions on the continent of Europe. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


No. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE OPINIONS AND 
PRINCIPLES. 

We have learned that the best books, 
certainly those which interest us the 
most, are the books which most dis- 
tinctly express the individuality of their 
authors. We have also learned that the 
reading is ordinarily the most useful and 
invigorating which brings us most closely 
and consciously into contact with writ- 
ers of marked and earnest personality. 

We cannot resist the inference that 
books and reading must necessarily exert 
a powerful influence upon opinions and 
principles. This they do both directly 
and indirectly—directly, when they ad- 
dress well or ill-reasoned arguments to 
the understanding; indirectly, when their 
influence upon the principles is indirect 
and unnoticed. Hence the rule, which is 
of the first importance, that in reading 
we should make ourselves distinctly aware 
of the principles of every writer, so far 
as he consciously or unconsciously ex- 
presses them in his writings, so that if 
need be we may be on our guard against 
them. This rule is not so necessary in 
the case of books which are avowed- 
ly written for the purpose of defending 
a system of opinion, or establishing a po- 
litical, scientific, or theological creed. In 
such cases the doctrines may be true or 
they may be false, the opinions may be 
salutary or pernicious; but both are dis- 
tinctly avowed, and the reasons for each 
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are urged directly and confessedly for 
the purposes of conviction. There may 
be serious exposure in such cases, but the 
exposure is one of which we are distinctly 
aware, and in which to be forewarned is to 
be forearmed, In respect to these cases, 
we do not propose to write a homily on 
that most important and much abused 
direction, “ Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good,” however useful and 
greatly needed such a homily might be. 
We shall not stay to defend the utmost 
courage and freedom in the formation of 
our opinions, by the use of light and evi- 
dence, from whatever source they may 
come. Nor shall we enlarge upon the 
important consideration that many, not 
to say most, inquirers after truth may 
often learn more from the antagonists 
than they can from the defenders of the 
doctrine which they accept; nor shall we 
contend that every student and reader 
should honestly estimate and interpret 
the force of the arguments on both sides 
of every question, as they are, in fact, re- 
garded and held by the defenders ofeach, 

Considerations like these scarcely need 
to be urged upon industrious and earnest 
readers, in these days of free discussion 
and large toleration; or, as we might say, 
these days when, among large classes of 
bookish and reading men, free discussion 
is but another name for universal doubt, 
or free and easy vacillation; when free 
toleration is made both pretext and ex- 
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cuse for intellectual libertinism; when 
earnest.and fixed convictions on any sub- 
ject is practically judged to be an affair 
of association or taste; and when jesting 
and sneering Uittérateurs rarely think of 
asking What is truth? or, if they ask, do 
not “wait for an answer.” 

Nor, on the other hand, do we care to 
insist on the dangers which lie in the op- 
posite direction, from a premature agita- 
tion of opinions of any sort, before the 
mind is capable of a thorough and dispas- 
sionate examination of the reasons for or 
against them. No abuse of freedom in 
“reading both sides” is more serious in its 
consequences than that which is com- 
mitted by those who are as yet untrained 
to discriminating analysis or comprehen- 
sive speculation, when such persons at- 
tempt to scrutinize and judge of argu- 
ments which they can neither compre- 
hend nor compare, or when they rush 
headlong into the reading of discussions 
for or against any opinions which they 
have good practical ground for receiving. 
Admonitions of this sort, however needful 
or pertinent they might be for the selec- 
tion of books and the direction of read- 
ing, would open too wide and indefinite 
a field of discourse. 

We limit ourselves to the unconscious or 
the designed propagation of the principles 
of an individual writer, in an incidental 
way, by means of writings that have no 
direct relation to the truth or falsehood 
of these principles, and which, as works 
of literature rather than of argument, 
profess to stand apart from the field of 
discussion and of doctrine, and to breathe 
the free and tolerant air which is unvexed 
by debate and dogmatism. No direct 
attack is made upon those truths which 
are held sacred by right-minded men. 
The convictions which men are usuaily 
taught to accept concerning self-restraint 
and self-denial—concerning the relations 
of life and the order of human society— 
concerning the decent morals and the 
courteous manners, which are at once 
the bonds and ornaments of human life— 
are courteously recognized with outward 
homage. Conscience and duty, virtue 
and God, are named with respect, and 


the reader is formally assured that no 
man holds them, when properly under- 
stood, in higher esteem than does the 
writer. And yet, in the tale or the his- 
tory, the poem or the essay, such lan- 
guage is used, such insinuations are 
hinted, such associations are skillfully 
evoked, as to depress and chill all noble 
aspirations and warm enthusiasm towards 
the good and the true, and to leave the 
reader with a weakened faith in the no- 
bleness of man and the goodness of 
God. 

Notable examples of influences of this 
kind are furnished in the celebrated his- 
tories of Gibbon and of Hume. Gibbon 
has left behind him one of the most splen- 
did monuments of human genius that 
modern literature can furnish. Inspired by 
the sublime and awful recollections that 
haunt the ruins of the Eternal City, he es- 
sayed to write the story of the “ Decline 
and Fall” of that wonderful empire, of 
whose greatness that city in its ruins 
is at once the symbol and the se- 
pulchre. This he accomplished with an 
industry that was equal to the herculean 
labor involved in the collection of his 
materials, and with a genius that over- 
mastered and moulded his learning at its 
will. There are faults in Gibbon’s style, 
and there may be defects in his narra- 
tive; but no man can deny the genius 
that could attempt such a task, and could 
execute it so well, and still less the value 
and splendor of the work which it has 
left as its memorial. But it happened 
that the decline and fall of Rome was 
coincident with the rise and growth of 
another empire, mysterious in its begin- 
nings and superhuman in its force—a 
kingdom which has survived the wrecks 
of many great empires, and which can 
be no better described than in the words 
of the prophet, as “the stone” which 
“became a great mountain and filled 
the whole earth,” as the kingdom which 
“ should break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms,” and “shall stand for 
ever.” Had Gibbon’s genius been en- 
lightened by Faith, so that he had been 
fired and elevated at the sight or thought 
of the wondrous movements of this un- 
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seen empire—had he but conceived some- 
what of the plan of God’s providence in 
first subduing the world to the sway of 
one iron dominion, that he might pro- 
vide and prepare a suitable arena upon 
which to introduce to the human race 
the most wonderful Being that ever be- 
longed to that race, so that when this 
race was, as it were, taught to know one 
language, and gathered into one grand 
amphitheatre, it might hear God speak 
to man—he would have contemplated the 
growth and culmination of Rome under 
relations that were far higher and more 
elevating than any which he recog- 
nized. Had he also seen how, to further 
the purposes connected with the progress 
of the new kingdom, it must first be 
incorporated with the old Roman do- 
minion, and even gain possession of the 
throne of the Cesars, so that when the 
empire should be broken in pieces, each 
shivered portion might become the nu- 
cleus of a new Christian state—had he 
written of Rome as thus falling, that a 
greater than Rome might rise, what a 
different book had Gibbon’s history been 
in its plan and its principles, in its influ- 
ence and its fame. Had Gibbon but seen, 
as it would require no great stretch of 
honesty or candor for a philosopher to 
see, that everything good which comes 
to man and dwells among men must be 
alloyed by human imperfection, and that, 
therefore, it was not wonderful that 
Christian priests and Christian teachers, 
in a barbarous age, should show much 
of human passion and human infirmity— 
had he, instead of exaggerating and color- 
ing these inconsistencies, but set forth 
the virtues that shone the brighter be- 
cause encompassed by such darkness, 
how much nobler and truer an impres- 
sion had he made. Had he demonstrated 
to himself and to others, that the natural 
causes in the passions and prejudices of 
men, to which he ascribes the preserva- 
tion and triumph of a system which was 
in deadly hostility with these agencies, 
do, in their presence and power, only 
serve to illustrate the overmastering force 
of that vital principle which could work 
them out, throw them off, or live on inspite 
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of them, he would have done but justice 
to the truth as well as to the grandeur of 
his theme. 

But Gibbon did no such thing, but 
rather made the History of Rome, with 
all its splendor as a theme for a Christian 
historian, to be an occasion for the in- 
sinuation of debasing unbelief, and for 
the exhibition of the workings of an 
impure imagination. Of the tens of 
thousands who have read this work as a 
history, and for historic purposes, few 
have been able wholly to escape the in- 
direct influences which pervade it in 
every part, as the seeds of death will 
shake themselves from the gorgeous robes 
of damask and gold that have been worn 
by one who has been smitten of the 
plague. We do not wonder that the 
great and good Dr. Thomas Arnold was 
moved, by the thought of this evil, to 
undertake to write another history of 
Rome, which should be animated by a 
different spirit. 

Hume had a theme only inferior to 
that of Gibbon; and that was the history 
of an empire which is more wonderful in 
many of its relations to the world than 
Rome ever was, or could be, even in the 
pride of its power. The first empire was 
honored as the birthplace of Christianity ; 
the second as the natal soil of that liber- 
ty of which a developed and free Christi- 
anity could alone be the parent. It was 
in the struggles between the crown and 
the people of England, that the “ good 
old cause ” of human rights and of human 
freedom was in fact made the issue, It 
was through many a hard-fought con- 
test of debate and battle-field that liber- 
ty became triumphant, and secured for 
herself a better abode and ampler room 
in her new-found home beyond the 
ocean. How did Hume write this histo- 
ry, so inspiring in its themes, so glori- 
ous in the heroic men and the splendid 
deeds of strife and suffering, which em- 
blazon its annals? With what sympathy 
and spirit does the writer animate his 
record of these men and their deeds? 
With what judgments and principles does 
he impregnate every line of his narra- 
tive ? What impressions does he leave 
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upon the minds of his readers of that 
which is most valuable in institutions 
and principles? What practical faith 
does he awaken in the noble and the 
heroic in character? What feelings does 
he excite in his readers towards the dead 
whom they ought to revere and the liv- 
ing who would emulate their example? 
To these questions we are compelled to 
answer, that he wrote with a continued 
sneer at the religious faith and fervor 
which fired the souls who resisted the 
throne on the one side, and with scarce 
spirit and soul enough to do justice 
to the chivalrous loyalty that lent its 
grace to the mistakes and wrongs of ty- 
ranny on the other; and the consequence 
was that he made out of the wondrous 
history of England, a work fit only to 
be read by men who, having faith neither 
in God's truth, nor in man’s nobleness, 
are prepared to be sceptics, self-seekers, 
and slaves. And yet so easy is his nar- 
rative, so plausible are his representations, 
and so specious are his arguments, that 
thousands of readers have confided them- 
selves to his direction, without sus- 
pecting that the author was chilling their 
enthusiasm for liberty or weakening their 
faith in heroic sacrifice and in devotion to 
the good cause of freedom and of God. 
The two well-known histories of the 
United States, by Bancroft and Hildreth, 
are pervaded by the political and practi- 
cal philosophy of their respective authors. 
Their views of life, and their estimates of 
character, and of the conditions of great- 
ness in the individual and the state, are, 
in some respects, strikingly contrasted, 
and yet for different reasons the peculiar 
principles of each are open to exception. 
No man can study either of their histo- 
ries without being either so consciously 
aware of their principles as to accept or 
reject them; or without being unconsci- 
‘ously moved to admiring sympathy, to 
unexplained antipathy,or to decided.aver- 
sion. The sanguine and naif democracy 
of Bancroft sometimes becomes so empha- 
tic and extreme as to remind us of the 
wretched rant which in the Reign of Ter- 
ror thundered from the tribune in the 
daily assemblies of the Convention, and 
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shrieked by night in the frenzied gather- 
ings of the Hall of the Jacobins. His care- 
ful and exhausting research, and his pains- 
taking comprehensiveness, are an insuffi- 
cient offset against the superficial philos- 
ophy that reminds us equally of the ped- 
ant and the demagogue. The painstaking 
accuracy and the judicial severity of Hil- 
dreth, do not atone for his sardonic bit- 
terness, his cynic misanthropy, and his 
inveterate dislikes; least of all for the 
chilling lesson of the nil admirari with 
which he weakens our faith in and re- 
spect for self-sacrifice and self-denial. 
The organs of all great parties and in- 
terests, whether political or religious, do 
not merely defend by open and legitimate 
methods, the distinctive principles which 
they are set to represent, but their judg- 
ments of men and of books, of literature 
and philosophy, of tendencies and events 
—in a word their blame and their praise— 
are determined more or less completely 
by the political and religious opinions of 
their party and school. This influence is 
pervasive like the atmosphere, and it con- 
stitutes what is called the tone and spirit 
of the journal, of the presence and charac- 
ter of which the constant or occasional 
reader cannot but be aware, and by which 
he must inevitably be more or less sensi- 
bly affected. We cite as examples, Black- 
wood’s Magazine and The Westminster 
Review. In the conduct of the first, when 
at the height of its power, were employ- 
ed genius the most splendid and various, 
as well as classical and historical learn- 
ing both brilliant and profound. In the 
same number, and in thesame paper, fun 
and frolic, carried to the extreme of bac- 
chanalian revelry, mingle with sacred elo- 
quence and poetry, and each of these in- 
congruous elements is represented with 
unrivalled freshness and force. This mag- 
azine has been devoted from the first: to 
the interests of the Tory party, and the 
bearing of its wit and humor, of its poetry 
and philosophy, of its science and theolo- 
gy, has been to strengthen this interest 
in Church and State. Many an enthusi- 
astic American youth has read it with ad- 
miration for years, and, as the result, has 
found himself, without knowing why or 
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how, the bond slave or devotee to all its 
peculiar prejudices—has been made an 
English Tory on American soil, with all 
the comfortable self-complacence and the 
real awkwardness of such a position. The 
Westminster Review stands at the other 
extreme. It is critical and learned, acute 
and fearless,sharp and outspoken, The au- 
thority of tradition, the prestige of rank, 
the prerogative of office, the associations 
of the past, the pretension of the schools, 
do not deter it from bold attacks on any- 
thing that is venerable and sacred in 
Church and State. Its principles stand 
out too distinctly to fail to be observed. 
No reader of this Review can fail to know 
what its principles are. We fear, howev- 
er, that many who dislike and reject its 
doctrines are influenced by its spirit and 
philosophy more than they are aware or 
would be willing to acknowledge. 

Thomas Carlyle never fails to impreg- 
nate whatever he writes with a large in- 
fusion of his opinions as the Prophet of 
Discontent and of Antagonism, towards 
whatever the age which he despises sees 
fitto honor, The sphere in which he rules 
is that of the “ H'verlasting No.” His pro- 
test is a perpetual veto. That he ney- 
er fails to utter this protest with brilliancy 
and power the multitude of his bewilder- 
ed admirers testify with unwavering en- 
thusiasm, That not a few American writ- 
ers are designedly or unwittingly propa- 
gandists of decided and distinctive princi- 
ples scarcely need to be observed. The 
keen-minded Holmes, the wide-minded 
Emerson, the subtle-minded Hawthorne, 
the cynical-minded Thoreau, in whatever 
they write, proclaim each an Evangel, 
though it must be confessed that this 
Evangel varies somewhat from that which 
has usually been received as the Christian 
Gospel. 

It ought to be no matter of wonder 
that a book should be thus pervaded by 
the principles and even by the prejudices 
of its author. Every book comes from the 
mind of a man, and if he writes earnestly, 
as he must if he writes with effect, he will 
write as he thinks and feels, and even 
when he does not intend it, and his mind 
is intent on’ something besides, his 
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thoughts and feelings cannot but be ex- 
pressed. We do not advise that a man 
should never read books that imply prin- 
ciples which he thinks to be false or dan- 
gerous, We only say that he should be 
aware of the fact that they are thus dif- 
fused, that they give the character and 
tone to large classes of books ; and above 
all that they have no greater authority 
when insinuated by means of a book, 
whether it be history or tale, poem or 
book of travel, than when they are open- 
ly or artfully dropped from the lips of a 
living man. 

We are brought insensibly to a subject 
still more serious; to the Moral Influence 
of Books and Reading. What is the ques- 
tion that presents itself ? It cannot be 
whether books should be read of which 
the moral influence is evil. No man who 
seriously believes in right and wrong can 
give but one answer to this question. But 
the question is, What. books are such? 
how can they be distinguished, described 
and classified ? how can I be certain that 
a book which will be hurtful to another, 
will be injurious to myself? As a general 
answer to these inquiries, we can give no 
better rule than the following by Robert 
Southey: ‘‘ Would you know whether 
the tendency of a book is good or evil, 
examine in what state of mind you lay it 
down. Has it induced you to suspect that 
that which you have been accustomed to 
think unlawful, may after all be innocent, 
and that that may be harmless, which 
you hitherto have been taught to think 
dangerous? Has it tended to make you 
dissatisfied and impatient under the con- 
trol of others? and disposed you torelax 
in that self-government, without which 
both the laws of God and man tell us 
there can be no virtue and consequently 
no happiness? Has it attempted to abate 
your admiration and reverence for what is 
great and good, and to diminish in you 
the love of your country and your fellow- 
creatures? Has it addressed itself to your 
pride, your vanity, your selfishness, or 
any other of your evil propensities? Has 
it defiled the imagination with what is 
loathsome, and. shocked the heart with 
what is monstrous? Has it disturbed the 
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sense of right and wrong which the Crea- 
tor has implanted inthe humansoul? If 
so—if you are conscious of all or of any of 
these effects—or if, having escaped from 
all, you have felt that.such were the ef- 
fects it was intended to produce,throw the 
book into the fire, young man, though it 
should have been the gift of a friend! 
Young lady, away with the whole set, 
though it should be the prominent furni- 
ture of arosewood bookcase |” 

These rules are uncompromising in 
their severity and strictness, but most 
tolerant in their respect for individual 
freedom and discretion. They yield noth- 
ing to appetite and passion, however 
insidiously these may be addressed, or 
however tempting may be the allure- 
ments with which genius masks the 
temptation or palliates the consent to evil. 
They allow neither paltering nor parley 
with that which would mislead or offend. 
They stimulate the moral energies like a 
fresh and bracing breeze. But they per- 
mit every one to judge for himself what 
may expose him to harm, and permit no 
one besides to judge for him or to re- 
judge his judgments. No larger liberty 
for the individual can be conceived of 
than that which these rules allow. 

With such rules, or rules so phrased 
a certain and that a very large class of 
men, are not atall content. They would 
be more definite. They must name not 
only certain books, but certain classes of 
books as certain to produce evil. Some 
denounce all light literature so-called, 
with a condemnation that is by no means 
light in the matter or the manner, Others 
‘reject everything that is fictitious, with 
a saving clause, that saves little or noth- 
ing that is worth the saving. Poetry, 
Novels, and the written Drama, and what- 
ever addresses the imagination are la- 
belled as suspected and infected goods. 

There is nothing which gives greater 
pleasure to the friends of that which is 
really demoralizing in literature, than 
such wholesale and indiscriminate attacks 
upon works of the imagination, especial- 
ly if they are made from the pulpit or 
in the name of religion. Such persons 
know, that as they are uttered they are 
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not true, and cannot be successfully de. 
fended. They know moreover that the 
rejection of what is false and excessive 
in them, will destroy the good influence 
of what is true—that those who make 
these attacks will be driven from the field 
of literature in disgrace, and will leave 
it free for their own exclusive occupa- 
tion. They also know that a false issue 
is made in the attack, and they are 
pleased that it should be, for it gives them 
the occasion to make a false issue in the 
defence. This issue they make in this 
form. They do not defend the perversion 
of the imagination, not they / but only its 
innocent and healthy use, and thus under 
the name of the liberty of nature, they 
secure the sphere and influence of litera. 
ture to the service of licentiousness, 
The motto prefixed to one of the most 
shameless poems of the present century, 
well illustrates the argument which is 
employed to repel the attacks which we 
have described. It shows conclusively 
how an unfair attack suggests and justi- 
fies a skilful but unfair retort and de- 
fence. “ Dost think because thou art 
virtuous that there shall be no more 
cakes and ale? Yes, and ginger shall be 
hot in the mouth.” After this defence 
of harmless “cakes and ale,” spiced a lit- 
tle but with nothing hotter than “ gin- 
ger,” what does the writer do, but under 
this cover send out to the world a poison- 
ous and disgusting mixture of arsenic 
and assafoetida, in a poem, parts of which 
are fit only to be read or heard in a 
brothel! 

This being but too just an account of 
the manner in which the question in re- 
spect to the moral influence of fictitious 
and imaginative literature is argued on 
both sides, it seems desirable that one 
or two suggestions should be offered to- 
wards its right determination. 

We assert then first of all, that a book 
is not of necessity demoralizing, because 
it is fictitious or imaginative. The 
imagination is an endowment from God, 
and as such is not to be dishonored or de- 
preciated by the sneering or ignorant con- 
tempt of man. Itis also one of the noblest 
human powers—the power which in 
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some of its aspects is nearest to the 
divine, and as such is capable of the 
most exalted uses, and of an influence 
for good which cannot be computed. Of 
jts products in literature Lord Bacon 
says: “The use of this feigned history 
has been to give some shadow of satis- 
faction to the mind of man in those 
points, wherein the nature of things doth 
deny it, the world being in proportion in- 
ferior to the soul * - Therefore be- 
cause the acts or events of true history 
have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, poesy feigneth acts 
and events greater and more heroical, 
because true history propoundeth the suc- 
cesses and issues of actions not so agree- 
able to the merits of virtue and vice, 
therefore poesy feigns them more just 
in retribution, and more according to 
revealed providence: because true histo- 
ry representeth actions and events more 
ordinary and less interchanged, therefore 
poesy endueth them with more rareness 
and more unexpected and alternate varia- 
tion, so it appeareth that poesy serveth 
and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And therefore it was 
ever thought to bear some participation 
of divineness because it doth raise and 
erect the mind, by submitting the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind, 
whereas reason doth buckle and bow 
the mind unto the nature of things.” If 
Lord Bacon is right then there is noth- 
ing in the nature of a work as fictitious 
which makes it either immoral or of im- 
moral tendency. It is no argument 
against a book, to say that it is a novel 
or a poem, nor does the fact that it is a 
novel or a poem show that it is less 
favorable to morality or even to reli- 
gion, than to say that it is a collection of 
homilies or sermons, ll appeals and 
indiscriminate assertions that are directed 
against the reading of novels or poetry 
as such are like the guns of Trumbull’s 
McFingal, which, 
“well aimed at duck and plover, 

Bear wide and kick their owners over.” 

More than this is true. Not only is it 
clear that writings of this kind may exert 
& good influence, but it is equally obvious 
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that they do in fact exert an influence 
that is both healthful and elevating. Next 
to falling in love with one whois worthy 
of the first and best affections of the lover, 
should be ranked in its influence for good, 
the reading of the first really good novel 
or poem which takes a strong and perma- 
nent hold of the heart and character. 
There isa charm investing this ideal world 
for the first time unveiled to the view, 
and a superhuman elevation in the beings 
who live and move in it—a purity in their 
loves, a dignity in their acts, anda weight 
and sacredness in their words, which hold 
the new reader as by a spell, and lead 
him captive upwards. It is not merely 
true that as young people will fallin love, 
so they will read poetry and novels, but 
we add, as it is well that they fall in love, 
if they love aright, so it is well that they 
read works of imagination, if they read 
them aright. Of many a young man has 
it been true, that the sentiments of his 
favorite poet, or of some ideal character 
in his favorite novel, have exerted a 
healthful and elevating influence over his 
whole being—have been made the stand- 
ard of his own efforts, and have breathed 
the breath of life into his feeble aspira- 
tions. Were a wise man to have the com- 
plete control over the mind and heart of 
a young person of either sex, and seek to 
form him or her, after the ideal of a gen- 
erous, affectionate, and heroic character, 
which would be ready to labor, to suffer, 
and if need be, to die for man or for God, 
he would freely avail himself, at proper 
intervals and in a due proportion, of the 
writings of men of imaginative genius. 
He would teach his pupil not only to love 
and admire them, but to study them thor- 
oughly, to enter fully into their spirit,that 
he might cherish purer thoughts, more 
disinterested affections, and better ideals 
than the actual contact with life can pos- 
sibly furnish, The private history of the 
training of many persons of the noblest 
sort, that the earth has ever seen, would 
most amply justify the wisdom of this 
theory of moral culture. 

If we reflect upon the actual influence 
for good which proceeds from writers of 
this class, the argument gathers an un- 
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computed and a resistless force. We speak 
of good in the large and liberal sense of 
the word ;—not merely as it is obvious in 
writers who have consecrated their ge- 
nius directly to the service of devotion, 
as Watts, Cowper, Young, and Milton in 
large measure ; but of the good which has 
come from Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, and 
many others by the introduction to the 
world of thougnt and feeling of ideals that 
are pure and elevating, and that glow 
with those golden hues with which genius 
transfigures the lowliest thing which she 
touches with her finger. What another 
place has this prosaic world become to 
every reader of the English language, 
since Milton and Shakespeare, Burns and 
Scott, have perpetuated in that language 
the visions which once met their imagi- 
nations? With what another atmosphere 
of thought and feeling is the intellect and 
—heart of every reader elevated, invigora- 
ted, and refreshed? The characters and 
scenes described and depicted by each 
have become to us as real and as perma- 
nent as are the sun and the stars, or as 
the faces of our familiar friends, We never 
behold them but theyquicken our thoughts 
and give life to our emotions. They are 
a part, and not the least important, of the 
actual world, ever exerting upon our 
characters and lives a powerful and con- 
stant influence. Each new mind upon 
which open their wondrous pages, passes 
beneath their power. Their ideal but most 
real scenes and characters henceforward 
control and possess his world of thought 
and feeling, and still they live on and will 
act on other generations with unexhaust- 
edenergy. To these creations might be 
applied with eminent significance the re- 
mark of the old monk to Wilkie con- 
cerning Titian’s Last Supper: “I have 
sat daily in sight of that picture for now 
nearly threescore years; during that time 
my companions have dropped off, one 
after another, all who were my seniors, 
all who were my contemporaries, and 
many or most of those who were younger 
than myself; more than one generation 
has passed away, and there the figures on 
the picture have remained unchanged! I 
look at them till I sometimes think that 
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they are the realities, and we but sha- 
dows.” In Milton, the Paradise which 
was lost always blooms in virgin fresh- 
ness. Satan, Moloch, and Belial are ever 
holding their perpetual council and utter. 
ing words of specious cunning or of in- 
extinguishable hate. The mother of our 
race is always mourning the loss of her 
sinless home, or with heartbroken grief 
takes to herself the guilt of the first trans- 
gression. In the Paradise Regained, the 
ancient world is still mapped out before 
the eye, which here beholds 

“Where on the Aigean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

and eloquence.” 

And there is descried imperial Rome, 
along whose famous roads and through 
whose opened gates are ever trooping her 
legions and tributaries to and from the 
end of her world-wide empire. Comus 
with his bacchanalian crew still tempts 
with artful cunning, and is still repelled 
by the pure-hearted lady who, strong in 
virtue, waits a certain rescue. The genius 
of mirth is always tripping by upon “the 
light fantastic toe,” while her graver sis- 
ter is ever moving forward with down- 
cast eye and measured tread. 

In Shakespeare, Hamlet is always the 
same, with senses half paralyzed at the 
wrongs he has suffered, and with mind 
perplexed’ that the times should be so 
“out of joint,” and he be called to set 
them right; the gentle Ophelia is always 
waiting ; the wronged Desdemona is ever 
sobbing out the disappointment of her 
crushed and broken heart; the injured 
but uncomplaining Cordelia, wonders at 
but does not reproach her cruel sisters, 
and comforts as best she can, the dis- 
tracted father whom their cruelty mur- 
dered; Lady Macbeth stands in guilty 
horror pointing to the “damned spot” 
which will not “out” at her bidding, 
and ever as we gaze upon these forms or 
hear the words of these creatures of the 
imagination, our flesh creeps with horror, 
our hearts are elated with joy, burn with 
indignation, or relax into weeping grief. 

What a world of living beings has Scott 
created, what personages has he called 
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into life, what conversations do we hear a fairy being, and as a reward for the 


from their lips, what stirring events are 
still wrought by-their agency ! Nay, more; 
he has carried them all into the real world 
and given them a perpetual habitation 
there. Old castles, and moors, and moun- 
tain-tops, and battle-fields, each have re- 
ceived from him their own inhabitants 
created by his genius, so that when the 
traveller visits them it is not alone the 
ruined wall, nor the bare mountain, nor 
the unruffled lake that he sees; but here 
the royal retinue seems to group itself 
round the “ maiden queen,” within the 
ruined castle of Kenilworth; there Rode- 
rick’s clan spring up, one by one, each 
from behind a concealing rock, and there 
the Lady Ellen pushes out her light canoe. 

How has Burns by his wondrous touch 
turned the house of every Scottish peas- 
ant into an abode of content and love and 
piety, and every simple Scottish lass into 
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glory which he gave to his beloved Scotia, 
has made for his poems in the actual 
homes of Scotland, the place next to the 
Bible, and a warm and thrilling remem- 
brance in every living Scotchman’s heart. 

To hold intercourse with these creations 
if the scenes be innocent and the trans- 
cripts are made from no vicious and de- 
grading realities, cannot be unfavorable to 
pure and elevated moral feeling, even if 
there-be no moral to the tale or poem and 
no religious enforcement of its lessons. It 
is at least an invigorating use of the pow- 
ers to occupy them with such creations 
of the lofty or humorous imagination. 

But what if the scenes are vicious, the 
sentiments false, and the passions are sen- 
sual, malignant, and degrading ? We have 
not space now to answer these and kin- 
dred questions. They will be considered 
in the next number, 





CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN ST. PETER’S. 


Low on the marble floor I lie: 


T am alone: 


Though friendly voices whisper nigh, 
And foreign crowds are passing by, 


I am alone, 


Great hymns float through 

I hear a slow 

Refrain, “ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


The shadowed aisles, 


With tender joy all others thrill; 


I have but tears: 


The false priests’ voices, high and shrill, 
Reiterate the “‘ Peace, good-will ; ” 


I have but tears. 


I hear anew 


The nails and scourge; then come the low 
Sad words, “ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


Close by my side the poor souls kneel ; 


I turn away; 


Half-pitying looks at me they steal ; 
They think because I do not feel, 


I turn away. 


Ah! if they knew, 
How following them, where’er they go, 
I hear, “ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do,” 
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Above the organ’s sweetest strains, 
I hear the groans 
Of prisoners, who lie in chains, 
So near, and in such mortal pains, 
I hear the groans, 
But Christ walks through 
The dungeons of St. Avgelo, 
And says, “ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


And now the music sinks to sighs ; 
The lights grow dim: 
The Pastorella’s melodies 
In lingering echoes float and rise; 
The lights grow dim; 
More clear and true, 
In this sweet silence, seem to flow 
The words, “ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


The dawn swings incense, silver gray ; 
The night is past; 

Now comes, triumphant, God’s full day ; 

No priest, no church can bar its way ; 
The night is past: 
How, on this blue 

Of God’s great banner, blaze and glow 

The words, “ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do!” 


Roux, Deo. 26, 1868. 
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Tue sources of the Jordan had long 
been to me an object of attraction, and 
for years I had resolved to avail myself 
of the first opportunity to make this ex- 
cursion. My wishes were gratified inthe 
spring of 1865. An esteemed friend,* who 
had long resided in the East, and whose 
name has become an authority in the 
world of letters on all questions growing 
out of the connection between the Bible 
and the land in which it was written, in- 
vited me to share his tent in zigzag ex- 
cursions through theinterior. His object 
was to take photographic pictures of 
scriptural sites and localities; mine, to re- 
store shattered health, and visit places 
that were to me-still unknown. So at- 
tractive a programme, with such choice 
companionship, was irresistible, and a 
forty days’ tour was resolved upon. Much 

* We think we shall betray no confidence, 
and certainly it will interest our readers, if we 
state that the person here reforred to is Dr. 


TI. 

of the journey was over familiar ground; 
but the sources of the Jordan, Cesarea, 
upon the sea-coast, and the land of the 
Philistines, besides the numerous places 
off the traveled routes, that were included 
in our itinerary, were sufficient in them- 
selves to justify the trip. 


FROM BEIRUT TO SIDON. 


On the morning of April 7th, we started 
for Sidon, The Arabs truly say that 
“crossing the threshold is half the jour- 
ney.” In filing out of the town of Beirit, 
we met, on the Damascus road, H. E. 
Dawoud Pasha, Governor-General of the 
Lebanon, accompanied by a strong guard 
in red jackets, armed with short rifles. 
Stopping to interchange salutations, to 
explain my route and the object of the ex- 
pedition, the Pasha expressed much in- 


Barclay, the author of that popular and high- 
ly appreciated book, “The City of the Great 
King.”—EDITor. 
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terest and wished us bon voyage, when 
we separated: the Governor-General to 
take up the threads of the diplomatic 
woof, which had been dropped during his 
absence in the Lebanon, where he had 
been to quell the rising storm in the Kes- 
rouan, among the restless and deposed 
feudal chiefs, and the equally disappoint- 
ed church party, and we to the wilds of 
the Syrian hills and plains, where we were 
to commune with nature in her grandest 
forms. 
THE LOCUST PLAGUE. 

We had not emerged from the suburbs, 
where extensive pine groves embroider 
the externals of Beirdt, now robed in the 
grateful hues of spring, before we were 
encompassed with clouds of locusts, which, 
like the Bedouins, devour all the vegeta- 
tion within their reach. The previous 
day the Governor-General, alarmed at 
the sight of these sun-obscuring clouds of 
insects, had issued an order for the closing 
of every shop in town, and enjoining its 
inhabitants, one and all, under pain of 
punishment for neglect, to go out with 
sticks to drive off the winged plague. The 
native population turned out en masse, 
and made it a holiday frolic, while the 
Pasha encamped with his staff in their 
vicinity, to watch their proceedings and 
to stimulate their activity. The vicinity 
of the cafés and the quality of rakee—the 
native whisky—were favorable to the lo- 
custs, and in the afternoon the people re- 
turned to town, not alittle damaged. The 
closing of the shops may not have been a 
very great loss, but the injury done to the 
invading foe, whose name was legion, was 
scarcely perceptible, 

On our road we had an opportunity to 
watch the habits of these curious foes. 
We saw on every side dead locusts, which 
had died, not from the onslaught of the 
frolicsome townspeople, but because their 
work was done. Flying they do but lit- 
tle damage, but dying, the harm they ac- 
complish is incalculable. They leave a 
legacy which is a woe to the peasant, a 
blight to vegetation, a curse to the land. 
Boring with their tails about two inches 
into the hard ground,they deposit a spawn 
of about 100 eggs. This act is their last ; 
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they do and die, and their carcasses lay 
strewn around in testimony of their 
achievements, - This spawn, if left undis- 
turbed, becomes, in about forty days, a 
pest like Pandora’s box, out of which 
come abominations. The young locusts, 
before they know how to fly, move over 
the ground like a devastating army, and 
eat up every green thing. One is literally 
horrified, for the ground seems to be mov- 
ing, and crawling, and bounding, with a 
noise not unlike that of a marching host. 
And the sight of it is not obliterated by 
closing the eyes. The impression is in- 
delible. The heaving mass surges onward 
and irresistibly up the hillside, over 
chasms, through the fire, turning neither 
to the right nor the left, rising up the sides 
of houses, through the doors, windows, 
crevices, over the roofs,down the other 
side, leaving no verdure behind them. 
We observed men here and there digging 
with zest, and on spurring up to them 
found that they were destroying locusts’ 
eggs, which they found in great abund- 
ance, In the island of Cyprus this work 
is reduced to a system; every inhabitant 
is obliged to bring in a certain quantity 
of eggs, for which the authorities give a 
receipt. The peasants collect great quan- 
tities, which they sell to the townspeople 
and to the better classes everywhere, who 
thus, by proxy, are able to produce the 
required measure. I have seen great 
pyramids of these eggs piled upon the sea- 
shore at Larnaca, ready to be burned. 
Two hours in the saddle brought us to 
Khan Huldah, the ancient Hedua of the 
Jerusalem Itinerary. Acres of ground 
are here covered with sarcophagi, but they 
are less numerous now than formerly, for 
the process of breaking them for the lime- 
kilns, has been going on for ages. But 
enough remain to fill the mind with won- 
der. Who were the inhabitants? No 
record is left, no inscriptions are found 
upon their graves; their tombs are emp- 
ty, and their dust is scattered. Shall 
this ever be said of our own generation ? 
When Macaulay’s New Zealander sits 
upon the ruins of London Bridge, and his 
descendant upon those of the Capitol of 
Washington, what trace shall he find? 
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The sarcophagi are well made, some 
with grooves for the lids, which have 
raised triangular corners, The race who 
occupied them must have been advanced 
in civilization, sufficiently at least to care 
for and provide the means for the pre- 
servation of their dead. Some tomb may 
yet be found containing something that 
may throw light on this matter. 

The ride from Beirit to Sidon is gen- 
erally admitted to be the most devoid of 
interest of any in Syria; but the rider, 
in the winter and spring, crosses, if he 
can cross at all, several streams, the Gha- 
dir, the Yabis, the Damir, and the Au- 
wally. The two latter are classical 
streams, and during the rainy season are 
dangerous—the Damir being the Tamy- 
ras, and the Auwally, the Oualis of the 
Greeks, Neby Yunas, the traditional 
landing-place of Jonah, on the termina- 
tion of his submarine voyage, is a place 
of some interest, not merely on account 
of the tomb bearing the name of the un- 
fortunate prophet ; for it is also the re- 
puted site of the Greek city Porphynon 
mentioned by Dr. Robinson.* 

We lunched at Gufrruameh, a khan 
on the roadside, so called from having 
been the toll-gate, or place of levying 
black-mail on the passers-by. We were 
glad to get shelter from the terrible 
wind which had been blowing in our 
faces and reducing our vitality. These 
cold winds are not to be laughed at. Dr. 
Thomson was witness to the dispersion 
of ‘a funeral procession on the plain of 
Ojon, in December, by a cold blast, which 
chilled ten or more to death. Such winds 
fortunately are uncommon ;—but men 
may well “ pray that their flight may 
not be in winter.” 

The Druse school established at Abeih 
by Davoud Pasha, and placed by him un- 
der the headship of a well-known Prot- 
estant convert, was now enjoying a vaca- 
tion. The scholars were here, and came 
out of the fields, where they had been 
looking at the locusts, and some of them 
addressed us freely in English. The pupils 
had made considerable progress in our lan- 


* Biblical Researches, vol. ii. p. 487. 
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guage, for which they appear to have 
great aptitude, as indeed all Syrians haye 
for languages generally. 


SIDON, 


Reaching Sidon at sunset, after an eight 
hours’ ride, we pitched our tents near the 
Moslem cemetery, and though the night 
was cold and wet, we slept well; s0 
soundly indeed that the dogs, which in- 
fest all Moslem towns, boldly entered 
the tent where the smoked beef, ham, 
and other edibles were stored, and regaled 
themselves without disturbance from the 
parlor or the kitchen cabinet. Our two bar- 
ometers gave us warning of bad weather, 
and the attempts of the artist to photo- 
graph the town were attended by no re- 
sults other than the derangement of his 
apparatus by the same bad wind that 
poisoned us the previous day, and the an- 
noyance of the friends who had come out 
to witness our proceedings. 

On Sunday, we attended service in the 
new Protestant church, which was built 
by the munificence of Mr. Tenant, of 
“Pale Ale” celebrity at Glasgow. It is 
a new stone building, but it is already 
outgrown by the congregation. An ev- 
ening prayer-meeting at the residence 
of one of the American missionaries, 
completed the religious services of the 
day. 

April 10.—The artist took two fine 
pictures of Sidon, after which we started 
for Tyre, accompanied by ahost of friends, 
who went as far as the tombs, where the 
famous Phenician inscription was found 
some yearsago. Near the limits of the 
town, we passed the tomb of Zidon, the 
reputed founder of the place and the son 
of Canaan. This tomb is still visited by 
Jews, and is regarded with veneration by 
Moslems, We soon passed a milestone, 
with a Latin inscription, on the bank of 
the river Sanik, one mile south of Sidon ; 
the granite column, lying parallel with 
the road, showing who repaired this old 
Roman highway. One hour and a half 
from Sidon we crossed the river Yahrany, 
and noticed a broken bridge of three 
arches of comparatively modern struc- 
ture. Twenty minutes beyond was Tell 
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el Birkeh, or the. hill of fountains, an an- 
cient Phenician artificial mound full of 
ruins. There are fine fountains here, and 
a large cistern, the facing of which has 
been removed. We saw on the river 
Berikyeh the buttress of an old Roman 
bridge, showing the spring of the arch,the 
stones being of great size and solid mason- 
ry. At the head of a little bay we saw 
adefaced tower, said to be one of the Em- 
press Helena’s, in full view of Sidon, 24 
hours distant. Our lunch was taken at 
Ain el Kunterah, the harbor and foun- 
tain of Sarepta, the ruins of the scriptu- 
ral town being one mile south of us, on a 
hill, at the modern village of Sarafend. 
A cave is still shown where Elijah raised 
the widow’s son. The ruins of the old 
town extend 14 miles south, along the 
shore, toa tomb called Sheik el Kuder, or 
Elijah. Here a talkative old Turk joined 
our party, and related legends of Alexan- 
der of Tyre, which place we reached at 
sunset, beset by boys, beggars, and offers 
of hospitality. 


TYRE, 


April 11.—Though ill, we spent the 
night in our tents, which we preferred to 
the house placed at our disposal by the 
Vice-Consul, Thereis nothing like out- 
door life in Syria for building up weak 
digestion and overcoming sleeplessness. 
Several times have I mounted my horse 
at Beirit in a very feeble condition, and 
returned, after a ten days’ ride, in robust 
health. We called on the Vice-Consul, 
ate his oranges, and discussed with him 
the practical bearings of the curse that 
rested upon Tyre, and the present com- 
mercial status and prospect of the town. 
In the days of his father but few houses 
existed here, and but two or three mer- 
chants of the lowest grade were found. 
The principal trade is with Egypt, in to- 
bacco, and charcoal, and a few millstones 
for grinding wheat. Two of Mosses’ line 
of Liverpool steamers touched here month- 
ly for atime, but the enterprise was soon 
abandoned. The line of telegraph from 
Beirat to Jerusalem passes one mile and 
a half east of Tyre, without any connec- 
tion with the town. The population of 
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modern Tyre is estimated at 4,300 souls,* 
and its export trade is reported to reach 
the sum of about $20,000 per annum. 
There is a curious fountain about one 
hundred yards from the north and only 
gate of the town, about which queer sto- 
ries are told, 

The island Tyre is now connected 
with the mainland by a high bar of sand 
thrown up by the wind upon the cause- 
way built by Alexander. Peninsular 
Tyre exists only in debris and in history. 
The principal ruin in modern Tyre is that 
of the Crusaders’ church—the famous dis- 
course delivered there by Eusebius being 
still preserved. Wesaw immense Pheni- 
cian stones in the northern wall of the 
town, which may have been of the temple 
of Hercules, some being 5 feet deep and 8 
long. The great aqueduct at Ras el Ain, 
though visited on former occasions, was 
still attractive. Its eighteen arches, 
twelve feet wide and twelve feet high 
between the pillars, which were four feet 
by three in thickness, were moss-covered 
and ivy-grown, and spoke of long gone 
ages of civilization and art. This grassy 
lawn is one of my favorite spots in Sy- 
ria. Tolie upon the sloping hillside, and 
look through these old arches, is a rare 
pleasure. I alwayslook for my old friend 
the fig-tree, which grows out of the west- 
ern side of the aqueduct, from the top of 
anarch, It has five distinct branches of 
good size, beside many smaller ones, and 
the roots. cling to the face of the masonry 
where it is covered thick with moss. 

IN THE SADDLE AGAIN. 

My friend and the artist having com- 
pleted their morning's work, now sound- 
ed the signal for departure. We were to 
pitch our tents that night at Kana. At 
three o’clock we reached Hiram’s Tomb, 
at an elevation of 782 feet above the sea, 
King Hiram was fortunate in his efforts 
to send his name down to posterity. 
King of the wood-choppers and masons, 
the coadjutor of Solomon in the work of 
preparing materials for the temple, his 
tomb is still revered and visited by rep- 


* Divided into sects, the people may be 
classified thus: 2,800 Metowalies ; 200 Mos- 
lems ; 300 Maronites ; 1,000 Greek Catholics. 
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resentatives of the fraternity of free- 
masons from all countries. The tomb is 
twenty feet high, and consists of fivelayers 
of stones, At the surface of the ground 
steps descend into the chamber within, 
in which it is supposed the body of the 
king of Tyre was placed. Here we had 
a beautiful view of Tyre; and this spot 
would be an excellent point for an artist 
to pitch his tent. There is a fountain 
behind the tomb, and the ground around 
is covered with ancient building-stones. I 
measured the foundations of an old church, 
which proved to be twenty-six yards long 
and twelve wide. The sarcophagi near the 
tomb may have been those of Hiram’s 
wife and family. The stone has been 
much broken to make oil-presses. The 
ground is covered in every direction with 
these presses, some standing erect, some 
fallen, with grooves for leverage. 

We reached Kana (of Asher) at five 
P.M. This is amodern Metowali town, of 
about 1,200 souls, and built on the bibli- 
cal site, on the east side of the hill, where 
it is protected from the north and west 
winds, The scenery is magnificent, the 
natural terraces on the semicircular hill- 
side being amphitheatrical in their ar- 
rangement. The soil is fertile, the wheat 
rich and abundant. Tobacco is cultivated 
here.on every barn-yard slope, where its 
flavor is in proportion to the richness of 
the deposite. The native Metowali chiefs 
of this town, Ali Bey and others, have 
been deposed, and are now in prison at 
Beirit on charges of embezzlement and 
insubordination. From all accounts, they 
were tyrannical and oppressive, grinding 
the poor, and ruining the land by exces- 
sive taxation. Charged with collecting 
the taxes, they gave no receipts; and 
while making the people pay several 
times over, they accounted but for a por- 
tion to the central government. Such 
men are properly punished, for they de- 
spoil the poor peasant and bring discredit 
upon their government. 

In this town of Moslem heretics 
there are about 115 Papal Christians and 
40 Protestants. The new Protestant 
church is commodious and well built 
with native material, and resembles in 
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style that of the church at Sidon, and is 
not unlike a New England district school- 
house in appearance. 

April 12.—We were roused at three 
A.M. by a heavy rain, and the tents 
soon became saturated. We rose, folded 
up our bedding in a lump, and gathered 
our feet on camp stools, and listened to 
the thunder and the drenching rain, look- 
ing much like two cranes in a swamp. 
We wondered how long before the water 
from the hill above us would sweep tent 
and all from our terrace to the valley, 
Now and then snap go the tent-ropes. 
Nothing is to be relied on in these can- 
vas houses in a storm, The ropes shrink 
from the rain, the ground softens, the 
pins come out, and the water rushes un- 
der the tent. But our spirits rose as the 
barometer fell, and, like Mark Tapley in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” we came out jolly 
under unfavorable circumstances, The 
other tent was in worse condition: it 
was broken above and on one side; there 
was but one dry place in it, and there 
the chemicals were covered with bed- 
ding; and the cook, muleteers, servants, 
janissary, and artist, lay piled one on the 
other, higgledy-piggledy, a conglomerate 
mass of homogeneous matter. The doctor 
and myself, perched on our stools, were 
in better plight, and we talked, smoked, 
and related anecdotes until daylight. 
After breakfast we had sunshine enough 
for a picture of the town from the valley 
below. The descent is considerable, my 
aneroid giving an elevation of 900 feet. 
The water supply of the town comes from 
the valley below, and is brought in jars, 
on the heads of women, from the foun- 
tain. What these cities set upon hills do 
for water in time of war is beyond my 
comprehension. The enemy has only to 
cut off access to the fountain, and the 
town must capitulate; but generally the 
warfare is waged at the fountain itself, or 
in the open country beyond, 

The fountain in Wady Akkab is at 
least fifteen minutes’ walk from the vil- 
lage, whose maids, wives, and widows 
were drawing water. They have ac- 
quired great skill in swinging their im- 
mense jars upon their heads, where they 
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carry them upon a wet roll of cloth, up 
the steep hill, without holding them with 
the hand. The women seemed robust 
and healthy, although every water-car- 
rier in the train was evidently laboring 
under water on the brain, At the foun- 
tain we found a Greek inscription upon 
a stone in the wall (ECKOCMHEA— 
the last stroke doubtful). The Wady 
Ashir (Asher?) leads off to the right; 
but we followed the Wady Terhune, and 
saw a village east on a hill, called Mahn- 
ura. At three p.m. we rose from the 
valleys, through the charcoal-making re- 
gion, to the broad table-land, where we 
saw a double sarcophagus, 8 feet long 
and 6 wide, all above ground. Thisplain 
is called the Mujadel, and the fertility of 
its soilis striking. Both valleys and plain 
are covered with rich, heavy wheat, addis, 
helbi, lupins, beans; the hill-sides are not 
terraced, except where ploughed, and are 
carpeted with daisy, buttercup, and poppy. 

At 5 p. m. we saw Kalaet Maroun, the 
Castle of Maron, to the left and north of 
our road, we saw five projecting round 
towers on the south and west side, with 
picturesque rocks in all directions. The 
hill was almost inaccessible. We turned 
east for half an hour, then north-east 
half an hour, when we descended into 
Wady Hajeir by a long romantic path- 
way, among well wooded hills, through 
beautiful glens, and tangled wild woods. 
Here we saw the honeysuckle, Scotch 
broom, maple, mock orange or cyringa, 
wild terebinth, karub, a flowering shrub 
like Scotch gorse, cyclamen, oak stumps, 
newly-cut kindole, and a pretty brook, 
swiftly flowing from a single fountain. 
At the foot of this descent we noted also 
a Judas tree, a laurel with pink blossoms. 
Amidst all this wild beauty we lost our 
road, The mountains rose one thousand 
feet above us, and unable to see across 
the country, we could not decide which 
valley to follow when the two ways met. 
Our guide, like all these peasant guides, 
was unable to give an intelligent direc- 
tion, The universal reply to the ques- 
tion, Which way, is ““Doogorhi,” “Straight 
ahead.” This may be all very well for 
people who know the road, but to strang- 
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ers it is equivalent to saying, “Follow 
your nose,” This Wady Hajeir, or Stony 
Valley, is noted for its insecurity, it being 
a famous haunt for robbers, The ap- 
proach of night induced us to hurry on, 
without stopping to cull flowers or ex- 
amine the coal-pits. On reaching the table- 
land again, we looked upon a beautiful 
panorama, Coming out of the bowels of 
the earth, we found a widely extended 
horizon, My eyes feasted upon all this 
loveliness, and I felt as if I had been 
caught up to the seventh heaven of earthly 
beauty. It is useless to attempt descrip- 
tions. Away off to the north-east, the 
Kala Shukif or Belfort, loomed up grand- 
ly against the sky, and the other huge 
castles of Tibuin and Maroun, made up 
the triangle of which the Shukif is the 
northern point. I ceased then to wonder 
at the later crusades, for the beauty and 
fertility of this table-land, and the wild 
grandeur of its valleys, watered by copi- 
ous streams, the commanding position of 
the ruined Phenician and Jewish castles 
of Tibuin, Hunin, Shukif, and Sabeybeh 
above Banias, all within signal distance, 
were sufficient to attract the chivalry of 
the middle ages, independently of any 
scheme for the rescue of the Holy Places. 


SITE OF AN ANCIENT CITY IDENTIFIED, 


The journey from Tyre was to me a 
new revelation. Kana, is a biblical site, 
in the tribe of Asher. But what is 
Taiyebeh? The name is an Arabic word, 
meaning good or pretty. It must be a 
modern town, or if built on a ruin, this 
cannot be its ancient name. Bears, 
gazelles, panthers, jackals, and smaller 
game abound here, so I take my rifle for 
a walk andto try itsrange. In shooting, 
I stumbled upon a deep cave, containing 
ten tombs cut in the rock; two pools 
also, one containing old stones, and a 
fountain within it, on the east side of the 
town, which goes to show that the place 
is ancient, and must have another name. 
We put ourselves under a guide, and 
were accompanied by the deposed gover- 
nor’s secretary, who was a Protestant 
from Hasbeya. In pursuit of the old 
name of the place, we learned from our 
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guide of a couplet that he had learned 
trom his grandfather, which contained an 
allusion to the place under another name. 
What is it? we demanded, holding our 
breath, for we might be stumbling upon 
some one of the many scriptural locali- 
ties not yet identified. My companion, 
during his thirty years’ residence, had 
found many such places, but this was 
hew game tome, The couplet was re- 
cited in Arabic, and the magic word was 
Adra, or Attra, of which we took due note 
for further investigation. In the town we 
found old stones with Phenician bevel, 
and standing columns, but no inscriptions 
and no indications of its early history. 

On returning to our tents, I read aloud 
the names of the cities of Naphtali from 
a French Bible, and on pronouncing the 
Edrihi, the Doctor discovered a striking 
similarity with the Arabic name in the 
couplet “Adra.” On reference to the 
English, Arabic, and Hebrew Bibles, our 
doubts were removed. My friend was 
evidently much gratified, and I felt all 
the pleasure enjoyed by small boys when 
they get their first pair of boots. The 
caves—and there are many of them now 
used for sheepfolds—were the necropolis, 
the pools were the fountain and reser- 
voir, and the Phenician stones were the 
ruins of the ancient Edrah! Edrei is men- 
tioned in Joshua xix. 37, and is included 
in the list given in Murray’s Guide-book, 
of scriptural localities not yet identified. 
Our efforts to take a good picture of this 
place were successful, and my reverend 
companion will no ‘doubt in due time add 
this to the list of cities which he has 
taken, and show by all the arguments 
known to biblical scholars, that Taiyebeh, 
should hereafter be known as the Edrei 
of the Bible. 

The population numbers about 500 
souls, of the Metowali sect of Moslems. 
The people have curled hair with Jewish 
faces. The boys were playing with 
Easter-colored eggs like boys in America, 
The cattle seemed to be in good condi- 
tion, and well they might, for they shared 
the houses jointly with the people. We 
saw here a sarcophagus twelve feet long 
and six wide, and about three feet deep. 
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Dr. Robinson did not come here, and 
Van de Velde takes no notice of it. We 
found one perfect cistern, and others that 
hold no water, on Necropolis hill, about 
three months east of the town. 

We luuched at the castle of Hunin, 
and examined the ruins, which are 270 
feet above Tayeby or Edra. The castle 
proper is 200 feet square. Bevelled stone 
is plentiful in the south wall from 2 to 6 
feet long. There was evidently a secret 
passage on the east side, near what was 
probably the drawbridge of entrance, 
The outer shell is ancient Jewish or Phe- 
nician, The deep windows like those 
found in all Crusade castles. The fosse 
was found to be 40 feet wide and 50 deep 
on three sides, From the eastern side we 
looked down 1,500 feet into the plain of 
Huleh, now partially covered at one end 
by “the waters of Merom.,” 

This view from the castle of Hunin is 
beautiful beyond description. I have said 
that other places were beautiful, but here 
I want a stronger word. One is literally 
intoxicated with so much of loveliness in 
nature revealed at asingle glance. My 
friend, who is very careful in the use of 
language, said something abouta “ deluge 
of beauty ;” but while the remark was in 
harmony with my own feelings, I did not 
wish to talk or listen. I was bewildered, 
and closed my eyes to enjoy it, but opened 
them from time to time to be sure that it 
was not all a dream of the happy valley 
of Rasselas. The different stages of veg- 
etation in the plain below, the yellow 
grain ready for the harvesting, and green 
patches of young wheat and other crops 
gave the appearance of a richly variegated 
carpet; the waters of Merom glistened in 
the sunlight on the right hand, while the 
great mountain, Hermon, sought commu- 
nion with the skies on the left, And here 
in front of us, beyond the valley’of Hu- 
leh, was the great table-land of Jaulan, 
spreading far away to the south, where 
the mountains of Gilead take up the story, 
and go on revealing more and more of 
the beautiful in nature enhanced by the 
sacred in history. We passed through the 
scriptural town of Abil or Ibl on the 13th 
of April, on our way to the sources of the 
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Jordan. The town is situated on an ar- 
tificial mound or “ tell” which stands at 
the head of the valley. An interesting 
story is told of this place in the 20th 
chapter of 2 Samuel. 

There is a small Protestant community 
here, which, like that of Kana, is under 
the pastoral care of the missionaries of 
the A. B. C. F. M. established at Sidon, 
Merg Iyin or “the Meadow of Foun- 
tains,” lay in our road to Deir Mimas, a 
mission station. Here we saw a beauti- 
ful cascade, which, with the rich fields, 
gave a cheerful aspect to the scene, With 
this water supply, the 10,000 acres of 
this meadow would make a fine estate. 
And now that foreigners are allowed to 
hold land in Turkey, it may not be long 
before some enterprising colonists from 
Germany, or some discontented aristo- 
crat from Spain or elsewhere, should seek 
here for that isolation and fertility that 
would at once prove a balm to a wound- 
ed spirit and a profitable investment of 
waning capital, On these vast plains the 
exiled kings and queens of Europe might 
purchase possessions, and still be “ mon- 
archs of all they survey.” Like Lady 
Hester Stanhope in her castle of Djoun, 
they might rule supreme in their own do- 
main, and on refitting, with their modern 
furniture, the old castles of the middle 
ages, now tenantless, they might dream 
away the rest of life in an atmosphere 
more congenial than that of the restless, 
surging Europe of the present day. The 
wind was bitterly cold, and we were glad 
to find shelter in the Protestant church at 
Deir Mimas, where we arrived at sunset. 
Like the villagers, we felt grateful for the 
beneficence of Mrs, Watson, and for the 
personal efforts of the revered missionary, 
Mr. Ford, now gone to his rest, dear man ! 
There is a large Protestant community 
here, but the situation is not healthy, and 
the exposure to the bleak winds of win- 
ter no doubt contributed to ruin the 
health of the missionary family, and to 
the subsequent death of that most devot- 
ed of laborers in the mission work. 

April 14.—The artist takes a good 
picture of the fine old Kala Sheekif, or the 
castle Belfort of the Crusades which was 
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built on a bevelled foundation, the legacy 
of a former age. The sheik and the eld- 
ers of the village called upon us in the 
morning, and after lunch we visited the 
little town of Khyiam, across the “ mea- 
dow of fountains,” on a little ridge that 
looks down upon the Jordan valley. One- 
third of its population of 1,500 souls are 
registered as Protestants, and its neat, 
new little church, lifting up its head in 
the centre, gave it somewhat the air of a 
New England village. We returned by 
the way of Tell Dibbin, the site of the 
Bible Ijon. The mound is partly artificial, 
and might well repay the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society for itsexcavation. From 
its position it is well adapted to command 
the plain at its northern extremity. We 
reached our own quarters at sunset, after 
passing five hours in the saddle. 

April 15.—The night was very stor- 
my and boded no good for some days. 
We decided therefore to spend Saturday 
and Sunday here, where we had shelter 
and a good library. We returned the 
visit of Sheik Massaad, who was four 
years a Protestant, and then joined the 
Greek Church to persecute the Pro- 
testants who had refused to elect him as 
their head. We discussed the mystery 
of telegraphy with him. His idea was, 
that the message was transmitted through 
the glass cups that served as non-conduc- 
tors, instead of by the wires. We es- 
caped the sheik’s hospitality on the plea 
of ill health, but he sent us a cooked 
lamb and a dish of kaymack or the boiled 
froth of milk. 

We strolled at mid-day to the cliff, look- 
ing down into the angular gorge of the 
Litany, and found it to be at right angles 
—N.N.E. and $.S.E. Away up on the 
brow of the mountain, on the other 
side of the river, was the huge old castle, 
and away down beneath us roared and 
tumbled and frolicked the laughing 
waters through the gorge, which their 
own attrition had fretted through in their 
passage to the sea, Eagles rose and 
fell as they sailed in and out of their 
eyries in this sublime chasm. The play 
of light and shade, the contrast between 
the perpendicular mountain in the upper 
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air, and the sleeping valley, the dark 
beetling crag and smiling fields, the float- 
ing eagles, and the feeding flocks; the 
castles, ruins, and hovels made of mud: 
God’s work, and man’s visible here in 
profusion, all combined to hold the spec- 
tator spell-bound. Nature here has evi- 
dently tried to show what she could do 
in detail, as well as in the general and 
sublime, for my friend counted sixty dif- 
ferent varieties of wild flowers and 
shrubs within a circle of ten yards of the 
spot on which we stood. 

April 16th was a stormy Sunday at 
Deir Mimas. We attended the Arabic 
service, where the Doctor preached to 
45 people, who sat upon the soles of their 
bare-feet, on mats, leaving their shoes in 
@ promiscuous pile at the door. The 
olive grove near the church is vast and 
full of that peculiar beauty produced 
only by the olive in its congregational 
capacity. Every tree has a character of 
its own in detail, and preserves its in- 
dividuality strongly marked. The gnarl- 
ed and twisted trunks take upon them- 


selves striking resemblances to persons 
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you have met, not because they look like 
men, for they have no human features; 
but they seem to have human nature, or 
rather to suggest phases of character 
that one meets in daily life. Each tree 
is a study, and hasin this country a value 
which makes it of practical interest to 
every peasant proprietor. Their great 
beauty comes out in their social position, 
for a grove of olive trees is so emphati- 
cally and deliciously green that it re- 
freshes the eye even at a considerable 
distance—and the charm increases as you 
approach, for the passing zephyrs, that 
love to linger among the branches, rus- 
tling, and nestling among the leaves, 
tremble and turn them, so as to blend the 
green of the upper sides, with the silvery 
whiteness of the underside of each leaf, 
and this produces that glistening and 
variable effect which is peculiar to the 
twinkling of stars. There is one other 
olive grove, larger even than this, near 
Schweyfat, on the plain of Beirdt, and 
from the mountain it seems only second 
in greenness and beauty to the Mediter- 
ranean beyond, 
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A STORY OF THE LAST 


CENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TATTLERS, 


** Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they oy. - 
—Pore. 


“A serriep thing! a settled thing!” 
vehemently said Hecate to Hecuba in a 
whisper that was almost a hiss. ‘“ He 
took her hand and held it—I think he 
raised it to his lips—she smiled on him 
and put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
‘Tis a settled thing, rely on’t.” 

“T tell you no,” interposed a third par- 
ty, in an emphatic undertene—‘ the old 
fellow sleeping on the fauteuil’—“ it was 
impossible to help hearing what was pass- 
ing, and so I shifted my quarters as soon 
as I decently could—” 

“Well, and he said—” 

“© fie, Lady Kitty, you would not 
have me betray secrets ?” 


“What you didn’t mind overhearing 
couldn’t be any great secret— ” 

“But I could not help overhearing, 
and I changed my place as soon as I 
could; this I assure you, you are quite 
on the wrong scent.” 

“Oh, if you expect me to believe that,” 
said Lady Kitty. 

“T don’t expect it; but it is ne’erthe- 
less fact,” 

“What! when I saw him kiss her hand.” 

“T thought you were not quite sure—” 

“T’m confident he did!” 

“Oh well, in the warmth of emotion 
he may have done so—I'll answer for it, 
your hand has been kissed under similar 
circumstances?” She was going to de- 
ny it, but stopped; and he saw it, and 
smiled, and she saw the smile. 

“ Seeing is believing,” said she, “ what- 
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ever you may have heard.” And next 
day, the report that Mary had accepted 
Lord Harry, again spread right and left ; 
the objects of it being totally unconscious 
of its revival. 

Once more in his town-house, Lord Har- 
ry thought he would remain there and 
enter a little into society, till his health 
again obliged him to forswear it. As he 
rolled home in his luxurious chariot, he 
thought with mixed pain and delight of 
his conversation with Mary. She was 
lost to him, then! but how dear her con- 
fidence was to him!—that she should 
seek his sympathy in preference to that 
of any other. She should have it—he 
would manifest it; would draw her to 
him; he would take care they should 
cross each other's paths and have continual 
téte-A-tétes ; the child cared for him ; val- 
ued his opinion, his approval. 

As Sorel met him in the hall, he saw 
unwonted light in Lord Harry's face, 
though he needed the support of his 
arm. “Soup and bed, Sorel,” was his 
brief command. 

“My lord, I am sorry to trouble you; 
but something rather unpleasant has hap- 
pened.” 

“What?” cried Lord Harry, stopping 
short—“ David, my lord, has absconded.” 
“Bless my soul—with spoons ?”—“ With 
nothing more, my lord, as far as we can 
yet ascertain.” For David had already 
committed a robbery, which Lord Harry 
had mercifully forborne to discharge him 
for, hoping, by overlooking it, to reclaim 
him, The boy had already, for many 
mouths, been taking a downward path, 
Loose associates in the servants’ hall, 
familiarity with petty and sometimes 
gross frauds, an acquired taste for expen- 
sive pleasures, public amusements, dain- 
ties above his reach, an increasing love 
of gaming, an increase of false shame, 
combined to work the ruin of David. To 
make it more certain, his affections were 
lost to an unprincipled, heartless girl, who 
in reality cared nothing for him, but 
whose vanity led her to encourage and 
mock him by turns—sometimes driving 
him almost crazy by her slights, at oth- 
ers, letting herself be bribed into more 
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agreeable conduct by presents he could 
not honestly afford. His remittances to 
his mother had long ceased; he had singe 
left off writing to her; and now to buy 
this worthless Jenny trinkets, and to en- 
able him to gamble, he borrowed, ran in 
debt, and at length committed a theft. 
It was but of a silver spoon and strainer; 
the value of which, had Lord Harry 
known all the circumstances, he would 
have despised in comparison with the 
harm the youth had done to his own 
character. He did, in fact, act a humane 
and generous part by him; the lad had 
gone astray in his service, under the in- 
fluence of bad example, and the absence 
of good example and advice; but Lord 
Harry was hardly answerable for it; 
what knew he of the private vices of his 
household? The very day he heard of 
the theft, he let David go behind his car- 
riage in his usual airing, considering his 
butler had, by his own showing, repri- 
manded him with sufficient severity. 
Perhaps, had he spoken to the boy him- 
self he might have touched and saved him 
—who can tell? He knew not on what 
a precipice he stood; nor what unseen 
foes were tempting him. 

It was all very sad. There was con- 
cern in the heart of Lord Harry that day, 
within the carriage; and there was a 
despairing sense of disgrace in the ser- 
vant that stood behind it. David had 
never been one penny the richer for his 
theft; for the silver was missed before he 
had had time to dispose of it, and was 
found in his possession, which made it 
easy to hush it up. And now the lad 
had absconded, and had left no trace be- 
hind him. 

This occurrence disagreeably took the 
place of the pleasing images that had pre- 
occupied Lord Harry. He uttered one 
or two peevish expressions—declared 
there were some people one could not 
serve—and spoke of sending for a Bow 
street officer in the morning. After which 
he took his soup and went to bed to sleep. 

But, two days after, a messenger from 
his country-house came up with doleful 
intelligence. At dusk, the preceding 
evening, an wunder-gardener passing 
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through the copse near the chapel, had 
found poor David hanging from a 
tree, suspended by the neck, and im- 
mediately cut him down; but life had 
long been extinct. He must have quit- 
ted the house after the housekeeper had 
gone her nightly round, looking to the 
fastenings of the lower doors; for he had 
dropped from the library window, a dan- 
gerous height, when every one was sup- 
posed to be in bed, and had fled with- 
out even taking his hat. Of course it 
was the talk of the green for some days. 
David's debts came to light; many had 
trifles to witness against him: this one 
had seen him drinking at a public house 
when he should have been in church; 
that one had seen him betting. None 
knew the dread secrets of the poor lad’s 
own heart; and none knew the pang of 
real pity felt by Lord Harry when he 
heard that one so recently in his daily 
sight had entered, unsummoned, ‘ that un- 
discovered country whence no traveller 
returns.’ 


When others spoke to him of it, a ges- 
ture, a word or two of annoyance, show- 
ed that he would rather not recur to the 


subject. To Mary only, he once for all 
spoke of it with feeling; and then he 
never alluded to it again. 

Mary was at this time as happy as it 
was possible for her to be—happier than 
she ever was before or after. It was 
something more exhilarating than ‘the 
sober certainty of waking bliss,’ and the 
word certainty could hardly be applied 
to the futurity which lay in such a bright 
haze; but.she did not aim to pierce it; 
her vague feelings were delirious, she 
was beloved by the man she loved ; there 
was no obstacle interposed between them ; 
she was raised in her own eyes by being 
the object of his choice, wooed with 
such deference and anxiety. He had not 
yet joined her in London, but would do 
so shortly: meanwhile the pleasure of 
correspondence made his absence very en- 
durable; she was continually thinking of 
him, and discussing the future with Lord 
Harry. They met continually at soirées, 
where it became a settled thing that 
Mary should sit beside him and take on 
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herself the office of entertainment, which 
the hostess usually was very happy to 
be relieved of. The consciousness that 
he understood her on the one point up- 
permost in her thoughts, to which he on- 
ly made casual and veiled allusions, made 
her prize his society. He took care to 
keep up the good understanding, but was 
not fond of alluding to Dalmayne; and 
for her part, she said almost nothing in 
her letters about Lord Harry; so that 
when the Colonel arrived in town, he 
was quite unprepared for the close inti- 
macy between them, which broke on 
him unpleasantly enough. He had ar- 
rived a day sooner than he was expect- 
ed; and on repairing to the Beauforts, 
found they had all gone out for the even- 
ing. This was contretemps the first; 
but the servant gave him the name of 
their entertainer, and as she wasa mutual 
friend, Dalmayne considered he had the 
privilege of the entrée, and, after a care- 
ful toilette, prepared to follow them. 

It was one of those crushes in which 
some people glory. Having worked his 
way to the lower end of the reception- 
rooth, he there remained wedged in a 
genteel crowd. Amid the surrounding 
buzz, his ear was caught by a name that 
riveted his attention. 

“‘ Have youseen the Beaufort to-night? 
She never looked more lovely. Those 
pearls she wears are not whiter than her 
neck.” 

“ Roman,” with contempt. 

“Roman? I concluded they were a 
homage from her old lover.” 

“ They may be — otherwise, of course, 
she would never have genuine ones, Such 
polished, even rows would be almost 
priceless.” 

“Oh, but Ae wouldn’t mind.” 

‘Foolish old men don’t mind what they 
do, I should not be surprised if she jilted 
him after all. It can’t last much longer.” 

“She had better make hay, then,while 
the sun shines,” with a horrid little laugh 
behind the fan. “This season will accel- 
erate his descent. Who would have 
thought of his reappearing in society?” 

“Oh, he must, you know, if he is to 
follow the lead of a young wife.” 
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Colonel Dalmayne looked thunder and 
lightning ; but as they had no clue to his 
feelings, one merely whispered to the 
other, ‘‘Who is that staring man? He 
looks quite farouche.” 

“ Distinguished, too,” returned the oth- 
er. “A foreigner, I fancy.” 

Dalmayne now used his best endeavors 
to make his way to the upper end of the 
room; and there, taller by the head than 
the semicircle of persons he overlooked, 
he saw Mary, radiantly beautiful and 
happy, seated beside Lord Harry. Laura 
might have been there too, but he had no 
eyes, no ears but for Mary; and what he 
saw and heard, coupled with what had 
just displeased him, gave him poignant 
pain, We all know what badinage is; 
this was badinage, and perfectly harm- 
less; light pleasantries, and scintillations 
of wit, which Lord Harry desired noth- 
ing better than to listen to, now and then 
giving one or another of the beaux esprits 
aclever home-thrust. It was the current 
coin of society. Colonel Dalmayne would 
have enjoyed it himself had he accompa- 
nied the Beauforts and been aw courant 
from the first. As it was, he was out of 
patience and out of temper; he had failed 
to catch Mary’s eye; and was gnawing 
his lip with vexation when she suddenly 
caught sightof him. What achange came 
over -her in a moment! Her eyes and 
cheeks glowed, as she half rose and held 
out her hand, which he unceremoniously 
pressed forward to take. He kissed it; 
there could be no mistake; sat down by 
her on the side remote from Lord Harry 
and looked around supreme, If Mary was 
startled by him, she nevertheless felt 
proud, flattered, and happy. Lord Harry 
and he said polite things to each other, per- 
sonal inquiries of the usual kind were ex- 
changed ; and the semicircle of chatterers 
fell back and dispersed ; tacitly admitting 
him to be master of the situation. Who, 
then, was this distinguished stranger,one 
asked another, who claimed the freedom 
ofan acknowledged lover? He had been 
so long abroad that he was not generally 
known in London circles. The carriage 
of his head, his easy, graceful attitudes, 
were those of high-bred ease; but he 
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could repel familiarity by a look. And 
somehow, that eagle eye was just now so 
unquiet and flashing that no one cared to 
come within his range, or to utter any 
mediocrity in his presence; and so the 
touch-and-go dialogue that had been so 
pleasant was suddenly congealed; no ef- 
forts of Mary’s could restore it. Turning 
to Dalmayne with playful reproach, she 
said in a low tone, “ What made you come 
in looking so dolemente feroce?” 

“ Did 1?” said he. “I knew not how 
I looked; but I know I felt monstrously 
cross at finding my own particular treas- 
ure absorbed by others.” 

“Your own particular treasure has a 
duty to others which she must fulfil.” 

“Humph! the duty seemed a pleasure 
in this instance.” 

“What a good thing when we make 
pleasures of duties! ” 

“The only duties that some people 
care to fulfil.” 

“Children, you are very epigrammatic,” 
said Lord Harry, whe did not at all like 
playing second, ‘ Will any one be good 
enough to call some of my people? A 
thousand thanks, Colonel,” as Dalmayne 
rose with alacrity to comply with his re- 
quest, “ just ring that bell twice — my 
people will know the signal — ” and he 
leant back almost regally, looking supe- 
rior down on the follies he had uttered, 
but still clung to in his heart. 

Sorel, handsomely dressed in black, 
entered at a side door, noiselessly.as a 
ghost, won his sinuous way to Lord Har- 
ry, raised him, and gave him the support 
of his arm to the door ; the company fall- 
ing back as if for royalty. And he ac- 
knowledged their courtesy by gentle bows 
and smiles to one and another—most of 
whom never saw him again, and tried to 
remember how he looked and what he 
said long afterwards. 

At the same time, Mary obeyed the 
summons of her chaperon, and Colonel 
Dalmayne no sooner found himself 
without a rival beside her, than he had 
to attend her to her friend’s chariot, 
which, alas! he was not invited to en- 
ter. 

“When shall I see you?” said Mary 
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eagerly, as they went down stairs.—“ To- 
morrow, early.” 

‘What, shall you call early? Twelve 
o'clock ?"—“ Yes, if lap-dogs give them- 
selves the rousing shake at that hour.” 

“Oh, we always breakfast at nine; it 
is one of papa’s old-fashioned habits.” —I 
will wait on you, then, between twelve 
and one.” 

“T will wait for you, then, between 
twelve and one. You have not seemed 
yourself to-night,” added she in alow 
voice.—“ Well, that is hardly surprising,” 
said he with quickness. 

“Hardly surprising? Why ?”—“ I'll 
tell you to-morrow.” 

They were now in the cloak-room. 

“Youalarm me! Do tell me to-night.” 
—‘‘ No, no—this is no place.” 

“You will rob me of sleep — ”—“ Not 
quite that, I hope. We'll have a good talk 
to-morrow.” 

“T can’t imagine what about,” said 
Mary uneasily.—“ I have as little inclina- 
tion as you, to defer it; but you see the 
fates are against it.” 

He handed her into the carriage with 


scrupulous politeness. 

“Be sure you keep your word,” said 
she anxiously, from the windew.—“About 
to-morrow ? I never break engagements.” 

“What a handsome man he is!” said 


Lady Juliana as they drove off. ‘ What 
was it all about?” 

“T know as little as you do,” said 
Mary. “ He seems to have something on 
his mind.” 

“You did not expect him till to-mor- 
row, did you? "—“ No.” 

“People should not come before they 
are expected. It is very awkward and 
inconvenient sometimes.” 

“ Ah, but his coming was neither awk- 
ward nor inconvenient to me,” said Mary. 
“T was delighted.” 

“You will hear all about it to-morrow,” 
said Lady Juliana. 

CHAPTER XIX. 


EXPLANATION AND EXPOSTULATION. 


Cassius. ““That you have wronged me, doth ap- 
pear in this.” 


Mary, lovelier than ever in her simple 
morning toilette, awaited her lover with 
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anxiety and impatience. “Surely papa 
has been meddling with this pendule?” 
said she: but no; comparison of watches 
exonerated him from the charge. 

“You ought to be very much obliged 
to papa for walking off without requiring 
a hint,” said Laura, 

“Papa is not fond of meeting Dal- 
mayne, I think,” said Mary. 

“To be sure not. He does not like 
talking over money matters.” 

“What is there to talk over?” said 
Mary. “He told him at the first word that 
we were penniless girls—throwing out 
his hands, this way.” 

“Why need he have spoken in the 
plural? I call that gratuitous.” 

“ Of course, if I am, you are.” 

“That does not follow. I might have 
a fairy godmother, rich as Croesus, 
Hark! the Colonel’s knock! I vanish to 
practise the guitar.” 

Mary had heard the step before the 
knock, He came in, with a quick, ap- 
prehensive look that would read her soul 
at a glance. “ Weil, what does my face 
say?” said she, laughing. “Guilty or 
not guilty?” 

“You are determined to plunge in me- 
dias res,” said he, retaining her hand. 

“ Oh, of course I want to know wheth- 
er I am prisoner at the bar, or acquitted?” 

“Tf you are at the bar, it rests with 
you to plead guilty or not guilty.” 

“ Of what? I must know that first.” 

“ Really, Mary, if you look at me in 
that steady, fearless way, I shall think 
you either a miracle of hardihood, or very 
ill used.” 

“The last, rely on it,” said Mary. “I 
feel guilty of nothing whatever. I amas 
innocent as a lamb, a dove, a chicken, or 
anew-born baby. My conscience has no 
burthen whatever. My constant study 
is to be happy and make others happy.” 

“You take very high ground,” said 
Colonel Dalmayne. 

“Because I am on high ground. Can 
you say as much?” 

“ Why, no, indeed: I should be afraid 
of saying half a quarter as much.” 

“There, now,” said Mary, “and yet 
you talk of placing me at the bar.” 
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“People may have different ways of 
estimating themselves,” said Dalmayne, 
“gs well as characters to be very differ- 
ently estimated. I, now, was taught from 
a boy to order myself lowly and rever- 
ently to all my betters—”’ 

“0, my goodness! and do you mean 
to say you do so?” 

“And that self-praise was no recom- 
mendation.” 

“How does that apply? The question 
was of ‘ guilty or not guilty.’ I said ‘ de- 
cidedly not’ in a general way ; because 
you alleged no guilt in particular.” 

“OQ come, Mary, with all your droll- 
ery and badinage, I will make a direct 
charge against you if you dare me to 
it.” 

“To be sure I do,” said Mary. 
dare you to it this instant.” 

“How came I to find your name cou- 
pled as it is with Lord Harry?” 

“* Coupled as it is?’ you alarm me,” 
said Mary, changing color. “ Do explain 
how it is coupled.” 

“Entering the drawing-room last night, 
I heard your names coupled as lovers—” 

“Why, I never knew anything so ab- 
surd,” said Mary, in fitsof laughter. “A 
lover past seventy ?” 

“ Absurd as it seems to you, the people 
who were talking of it seem to think it 
by no means incredible—they spoke of 
it, almost as a settled thing.” 

“And could you really pay attention 
to such absurdity--such inane rubbish ? 
Really, Colonel Dalmayne, I had thought 
better things of you.” 

“But, Mary—” 

“Not a word. It is you who are at 
the bar now; and self-convicted. I am 
sorry I did not know on what baseless 
folly you could found a serious charge.” 

“But hear me, Mary—you really must. 
There was no getting away from these 
people. I was wedged in the crush.” 

“You should have stopped your ears 
like Princess Parizade; and given them 
a withering look.” 

“T did, but—” 

“You did? and they were not with- 
ered? Then I know who they must have 
been,” cried Mary, “Two old ladies, 
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withered to mummies already, perfect 
scarecrows, with cracked voices—” 

“That certainly answers their descrip- 
tion.” 

“ Oh, I was certain of it. Dear Colonel 
Dalmayne, those women have done me a 
world of evil already, with their enven- 
omed tongues. Why they should bear 
me such malice I have no idea, for I never 
wronged them in thought, word, or deed.” 

“Dear Mary, youth and beauty are 
sufficient offence.” 

“Well, I really know of none, except 
that they are not happy themselves, and 
hate to see others happy.” 

“ But why—why lay yourself open to 
the remarks of such wretches, of whom I 
fear there are too many prototypes in the 
fashionable world ?” 

“T declare I’ve done nothing! I’m al- 
together without reproach. Now, do tell 
me, word for word, what they said.” 

“ Oh, I can’t recollect— ” 

“Y’m sure you can if you try. You 
are afraid of hurting my feelings. They 
are much more hurt already by your tak- 
ing umbrage at me.” 

“*Pon my life,” said he, after a pause, 
“T can’t speak as if-I were in the wit- 
ness-box. One of ’em began by praising 
your looks—said your pearls were not 
whiter than your skin.” 

“No harm in that, surely?” said 
Mary. 

“ And the other said your pearls were 
Roman.” 

“That they’re not!” cried Mary ea- 
gerly. 

“Well, the other seemed to think they 
were not, and said they were doubtless a 
homage from your old lover.” 

“Did she know I had a new one?” 
said Mary. He could not help laughing, 
but said, “Dear Mary, this really is no 
laughing matter, for it is not well for a 
woman to be talked of.” 

“Tn that way, I grant you,” said Mary. 
“Oh, how shall we get them to cease 
talking?” 

“ By giving them nothing to talk about, 
I think.” 

“My dear Dalmayne, as if that would 
be of the least use!” 
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“Well, perhaps not; only they might 
talk of somebody else.” 

“ At all events, I am glad we have had 
this explanation. It is always so much 
better to speak things out to one another 
than to let them rankle.” 

“Yes, it is. Well, well, Mary, make 
all the excuse for me youcan, Forgive 
a disappointed man who, instead of hav- 
ing a quiet evening with the woman he 
adored, found her surrounded by a crew 
of empty foplings.” 

“Never give me anything worse to 
forgive,” said she, with a charming smile. 

“ As for Lord Harry—” 

“The idea of Lord Harry’s pearls being 
taken for Roman!” cried Mary, laughing. 
“He would be amused !—” 

“ His pearls?” said Dalmayne, stopping 
short. 

“The pearls he so flatteringly gave me 
—saying that he had bought them for his 
intended bride, I know not how many 
years ago, and had been unable all these 
years to find any one good enough, fair 
enough, to wear them. I have been long- 
ing so to tell you of it. I will fetch 
them— ” 

“Stop!” cried Dalmayne, abruptly, as 
she was running off. “I beg you will 
spare yourself so useless a trouble— ”’ 

“The trouble is a pleasure—” 

“But I’m no judge of pearls. I don’t 
want to see them, I'd rather not see 
them. In fact, Mary, I am altogether 
sorry you should have accepted a present 
so costly from a man who is known to 
admire you.” 

“ Poor Lord Harry? old Lord Harry?” 
said Mary. “You don’t mean to say you 
can be jealous of him?” 

“ Faith, but I do, though,” said the 
Colonel. 

“ This is too absurd,” said Mary. 
man old enough for my grandfather. 

“ Ay, but people do strange things 
every day,” said Dalmayne, “and I’m not 
so absurd neither ; just as if,” cried he 
with a sudden burst of temper, “ you 
could not have waited for me to give you 
pearls, if you were desirous of having 
any.” 

“That would certainly never have 
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occurred to me to do,” said Mary coldly, 
“ Well, I’m sorry for this. It seems that 
without in the least intending or suspect- 
ing it, I may continually give you of- 
fence,” 

“Only by doing things no man of sen- 
sitive feelings would like.” 

“How so? You were offended by the 
causeless sarcasms of two notorious back- 
biters. That was not owing to me; your 
quarrel lies with them, if with any; and 
justly too, if it were worth taking up, for 
they were as mistaken about Lord Harry 
as about the pearls, A very old friend, 
who enters into all my feelings, shows 
his fatherly affection for me by giving 
mea necklace, Your quarrel lies with 
him, if with any.” 

“Pardon me; with you, I think, for 
accepting them, Fatherly?” repeated 
Dalmayne with strong emphasis, “I cer- 
tainly never knew your father use such 
words, looks, and tones to you as Lord 
Harry used last night,” 

“Well, Dalmayne, if you are deter- 
mined we shall quarrel, I cannot help 
it,” said Mary witha look of weariness, 
“Very sorry I certainly am, all the same, 
After looking forward as I have, to this 
interview, with such pleasure—and for 
it to be so wholly different from...” 
and she put her handkerchief to her eyes, 

“T can’t stand this, Mary,” said he sof- 
tening. “ If you have recourse to tears, 
I’m abeaten man— ” 

‘* Recourse indeed,” said Mary, actual- 
ly crying a little, but feeling all the same 
the advantage of her being able to do so. 
“To be misunderstood so completely 
is what I did not expect—” 

“Now, Mary, do refrain, 
tearing my heart to pieces—” 

“ Asif you had one,” said she, laugh- 
ing through her tears. 

“ O well, if you can laugh again, you 
won't die this time.” 

“ Die? no, I hope not, indeed. O Col- 
onel Dalmayne, how can you be so abom- 
inable ?” 

“My dear angel, if you only knew how 
I was racked... ” 

“ Tallow no one to call me dear angel 
but Lord Harry,” said Mary with mock 
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prudery. ‘At his age, there is no fear 
ofits being misunderstood—by sensible 
people.” 

“ That wretched old Lord Harry,” 
said Dalmayne. ‘“ What right has an 
old fellow like that to get himself up in 
that expensive style and come out to ev- 
ening parties!” 

“ Poor old man, if you consider how 
he is cut off from ‘all that should ac- 
company old age’—” 

“ He, cut off? just otherwise, taking 
his own share and other men’s too |— 
the pleasures of the young and the im- 
munities of the old—‘ honor, love, obe- 
dience, troops of friends,’ ay, and of 
pretty women, who actually run after 
him, toady him, pet him, spoil him, throw 
themselves at his head, at his feet, into 
his arms, till he totters off, inflated with 
vanity and self-conceit like a great, big, 
gigantic. . . . bubble!” 

Laura at this moment entered the 
room, looking very grave, and having 
waited till Dalmayne finished the above 
sentence, said deliberately, “Lord Harry 
has had aseizure,” 

“ A what?” said Dalmayne starting. 

“A stroke: a fit. I don't know what it 
is called. He, wants to see you, Mary.” 

“ Bless my soul,” said the Colonel. 

“ Now then, Colonel Dalmayne, am I 
to go or not ?” cried Mary with excite- 
ment. “AmTI to obey the summons of 
anold man to his dying bed —an old man 
who has been kind to me, who prizes 
my regard for him, overpaying it with 
his own—or am I to deny his last re- 
quest? Onlysay! I wish to know.” 

“ Confusion,” said the Colonel. 

“The servant waits— ” said Laura, 

“T wait, too,” said Mary to her, “ but 
you see the Colonel does not answer.” 

“ You will not go alone, I suppose,” 
said he, very crustily. 

“Who can I take with me?” 
Mary. 

“ Lady Juliana is in the carriage,” said 
Laura. 

“Oh, then, of course,” said Dalmayne, 
looking relieved. 

“Ofcourse what?” 

“ Ofcourse you may do as you like— 
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as women always contrive to do one way 
or another.” 

“Tf the emergency were not pressing,” 
said Mary, “I would take you to task for 
so uncivii a speech ; but, in truth, Dal- 
mayne, I am in great concern for my 
poor old friend, and am in no spirits for 
altercation. We part in kindness, I sup- 
pose ?” holding out her hand. 

“ Of course we do,” catching it and 
kissing it. 

“ All's well. Let this little fracas be 
henceforth forgotten.” 

And she hastened away, not ill pleased, 
onthe whole, at having kept her ground 
pretty tolerably. But yet she had a con- 
sciousness that Dalmayne’s nature was 
deeper, more sensitive, more suspicious 
than she had been aware of, and that 
unlessher future life were one of trou- 
blesome circumspection with regard to 
small things as well as great, it might be 
difficult to pass it happily with him. 

Lady Juliana, who was one of Lord 
Harry’s many cousins, and who took a 
motherly interest in the Beauforts, was 
very glad when Mary came out in her 
cloak and hat and stepped into the car- 
riage. As they drove off, she told her 
how he had been seized, while stooping 
to raise a portfolio which had slipped from 
his relaxing grasp; and she feared his 
left arm was paralyzed. “He may not 
be carried off this time,” she said, “ people 
very often have three shocks at least till 
they have the last; but at his age, you 
know, and always so failing—he will 
never be his own man again, my dear.” 
Then she went off to similar attacks of 
this and that old relative, that were per- 
fectly uninteresting to Mary, except so 
far as they bore immediately on the pres- 
ent case, which, in Lady Juliana's hands, 
none of them appearedtodo. She went 
onto say: “It is a pity, I think, he 
came up to London this time, for he was 
hardly fit for it; and late hours and excite- 
ment have been very bad for him. But 
one can but do what one likes best.” 

“Yes indeed,” said Mary absently. 

“And he was always very fond of 
society, though often unequal to it,” said 
Lady Juliana, “and people were very 
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glad to see him again, you know, though 
he looked more dead than alive. I de- 
clare I was quite afraid something would 
happen to him while he was in my house, 
and felt quite relieved when he was gone. 
Of course his solitude must often try him 
very much, poor man, and if people don’t 
go to him, he must go to them; and he 
has put people off so often that they have 
left off going to him as often as they used 
to do: and then he fancies himself for- 
gotten and neglected, which is a very 
dreary feeling, you know.” 

“Very,” said Mary. 

“Ten thousand pities he did not marry 
when he was younger,” said Lady Ju- 
liana, looking at Mary wistfully. “He 
would then have had some one to take 
care of him, instead of being left to ser- 
vants.” 

CHAPTER XX. 


A SICK-ROOM. 


e Philip dead ?"—“ No, but he is sick.”—Pray, 
of what consequence is it to us whether Philip is 
sick or not ?—DEMOSTHENES, 


Mary, unused to scenes of death and 


sickness, was awe-stricken when she saw 
Lord Harry almost as white and impas- 
sive as monumental marble, stretched on 
the bed to which he had been carried 
immediately ‘after his seizure. The snowy 
linen around him, the absence of the 
conventional periwig with its great, dis- 
figuring curls, supplied by a cambric 
handkerchief bound round his well-formed 
head—the attenuated face and deathful 
expression—all forcibly struck her ima- 
gination; and as she knelt and kissed the 
cold hand lying listlessly on the coverlet, 
a tear of sympathy dropped on it. 

Lord Harry wasinfinitely touched by 
the attitude, the kiss, and the tear; and 
he looked benignly at her, and faltered, 
“Bless you, my Mary ; I thank you for 
coming; we must allcome to this at last.” 
She strained her hearing to catch what 
he said; and as he evidently spoke with 
great effort, she said, pressing his hand : 
“No need for words—we understand 
each other, you know.” Then, noticing 
the scrutinizing eye of the fashionable 
physician on her, as he sat on the oppo- 
site side of the bed, she said firmly and 
distinctly, “ Colonel Dalmayne knows of 
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my coming, he was with me when I wag 
sent for, and is deeply concerned for you,” 

“May you be happy,” said Lord Harry 
feebly, with a little twitch about the 
mouth, and he closed his eyes, which 
slowly moistened ; still leaving his hand 
in hers. Carefully were these words 
booked in the physician’s memory, and 
quoted afterwards, 

“He sleeps,” he. presently whispered 
softly; and Mary then rose and noiselessly 
followed Lady Juliana from the room, 
They were both so much impressed by 
the scene that they did not attempt any- 
thing like conversation on their return, 

Indeed this event cast a very percep- 
tible shadow on all the Beauforts. The 
Captain made a point of daily inquiring 
of Sorel himself how Lord Harry was 
faring. Sorel had been much shocked at 
the seizure, and had betrayed emotion on 
the first signs of returning animation in 
his master, which Lord Harry had no- 
ticed and felt grateful for. While the 
doctors were being fetched, he drew a 
diamond ring from his powerless hand 
with the other, and feebly gave it to bim, 
saying, “For you, my good fellow; this 
is a stroke to us both.” 

Sorel laid his hand on, his heart, and 
was most sedulous in his subsequent at- 
tentions, The confinement to the sick- 
room was sufficiently tedious for him to 
be glad to slip away and have a few 
minutes’ talk with Captain Beaufort ; but 
he let Lord Harry want for nothing, and 
was seldom out of his sight night or day. 

Laura’s réle was to await her father's 
report and then disseminate it among her 
acquaintance, all of whom evinced curi- 
osity to know what turn the illness was 
taking. It formed matter for idle talk 
all over the town 7 the newspapers kept 
it in sight; and even bets whether he 
would die or recover were made in the 
club-houses. Mary went almost daily 
with Lady Juliana, and spent a short 
time at the bedside: there was not much 
to be said, and she knew not how to say 
that little. She could express sympathy, 
which was almost as much as he could 
bear; but sometimes his wistful eye 
seemed to ask for more. 
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He had the best of advice—but the 
case was taken out of human hands; the 
best of cookery, but no appetite; the 
softest bed, but how he worried of it! how 
tired he was of the heavy velvet canopy 
with nodding plumes! They put him in 
mind of a hearse ; he wished he had been 
laid anywhere else. And perhaps he 
would only be moved from under them 
to ahearse: distressing thought! 

“Sorel! Sorel, are you there ?” 

“Yes, my lord. Can I do anything?” 
“Nothing, my good fellow. I only felt 
so lonely. What o’clock is it?” 

“ Past midnight, my lord.” 

How many hours to dawn! and how 
few dawns might remain for him! there 
was no comfort there, ‘The inevitable 
fate’— ‘the last debt of nature ’— ‘the 
common lot of all.’ What trite, hack- 
neyed expressions; but how dread the 
thing expressed! The earth seemed glid- 
ing away from under him; he was drift- 
ing, drifting, more and more rapidly to 
the verge of the fall. 

And after this he got well! Our mer- 
ciful God gives us a glimpse, sometimes, of 
what he could inflict on us; and then 
refrains, What does common gratitude 
claim of us in return? David said, “I 
will receive the cup of salvation, and call 
on the name of the Lord.” Hannah More 
would have told Lord Harry something 
to the same effect; but she was miles 
away in her pretty country home, look- 
ing after the poor, the sick, and the ignor- 
ant, A clergyman of the right sort would 
have been an inestimable boon to Lord 
Harry; but he had shunned and ridi- 
culed the clergy in his days of health; 
and what sort of clergyman would have 
been the right one? Not John Newton! 
he was his horror, his terror. Good Bish- 
op Porteus would perhaps have been of 
service to him; but-he did not know it. 

No, Lord Harry survived the crisis and 
lost sight of his vapeurs noirs, for such he 
chose to consider them; and he decided 
to keep them out of sight henceforth and 
always if he could. It was a great relief 
to Lady Juliana and Mary when the daily 
demand on them was intermitted; not but 
that Lord Harry was very desirous of re- 
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taining all the privileges of sickness, but 
this could not be. The weakness suc- 
ceeding his illness was more trying than 
others supposed or cared about. It had 
gratified him to be the object of so much 
solicitude; to know he was missed from 
his place, and that his door was beset by 
inquirers. As he got better, it pleased 
him to turn over the shoal of cards, and 
to hear Sorel read newspaper scraps about 
him (the material of which Sorel and Cap- 
tain Beaufort had supplied) such as, “ Lorp 
Harry Betiarr.—We regret to learn that 
this accomplished nobleman still lies in a 
very precarious state. We could better 
spare many a less gifted man.” “ Lord 
Harry Bellair had a restless night.” ‘ Our 
readers will be gratified to learn that Lord 
Harry Bellair. is decidedly better.” So 
great is the pleasure of seeing one’s self 
in print that Captain Beaufort and Sorel 
had real satisfaction in concocting these 
scraps, and felt themselves no unworthy 
members of the press. Captain Beaufort 
even thought that as Lord Harry must die 
some time or other, it was highly desirable 
that some biographical notice of him should 
be drawn up by a judicious friend, in time 
for immediate insertion on the occurrence 
of that melancholy event; and knowing 
no one more judicious than himself, went 
about collecting dates and family facts 
with the utmost caution he possessed, 
“You have such wonderful vitality, 
my Lord!” Though this was notoriously 
false, Lord Harry liked to hear it, even 
from Captain Beaufort, of whom he had 
taken the exact measure very early in 
their acquaintance. His object now was 
to tranquillize himself as much as possible, 
amusing the present day without taking 
thought for the morrow. Is not the Ghris- 
tian directed to take no thought for the 
morrow? And do we not see many aged 
believers literally fulfilling the injunction, 
while placidly awaiting their summons ? 
Certainly we do; and their case may be 
contrasted with Lord Harry's in the follow- 
ing manner. Suppose a traveler await- 
ing the railway train on the platform, com- 
fortably buttoned to the chin, his railway 
rug on his arm, his carpet-bag in his hand, 
his ticket in his pocket, his heavy lug- 
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gage duly labelled and put in the truck. 
The train may be a little behind time, or 
may come up sooner than was expected ; 
but it makes no great difference to him; 
he has but to await it, and meantime can 
composedly chat with his friends, pat that 
little child on the head, and buy his Brad- 
shaw. Up comes the train; he is ready; 
a little bustle ensues, he is off and out of 
sight. 

See that other traveler, also on the 
platform—his face is equally smiling—his 
friends are equally sedulous in their efforts 
to divert him to the last minute; they 
chat, they tell good stories, they rally and 
compliment, they say witty things of the 
‘absent, they criticise the floating litera- 
ture and reigning celebrities of the day 
with ease and terseness: they are singu- 
larly successful in amusing the passing 
hour. The train appears in sight--is he 
ready? ah, no! where's his book ? where 
is his luggage? where is his ticket? He 
looks blankly at them as they shove him 
in and clap to the door. Heis off! but 
where? and how will he fare? The others 
look rather awkwardly at one another, 
shrug, and scatter themselves. 

Colonel Dalmayne, considerably shock- 
ed at the interruption to his tirade, ac- 
knowledged the solemnity of the summons 
to Mary, and yielded her to Lord Harry 
with a good grace. She had been in the 
right all the while, and he had been wrong 
—he had been hot-tempered and wrong- 
headed: the poor old nobleman had had 
one foot in the grave all along, and his in- 
terest in her had been paternal, after all: 
or, whatever faults might be justly laid to 
his charge, he was at any rate on the point 
of being called to his account. Could hu- 
man: jealousy, petty rivalry, find place at 
such a moment? O no! Mary, like an 
angel as she was, only acted in accord- 
ance with her nature in hastening to the 
sick-room and ministering the gentlest 
consolation. Such were Dalmayne’s con- 
victions, and fe adhered to them with 
praiseworthy steadiness for many days— 
in fact, till the public prints announced 
that Lord Harry was getting better. Then 
he went to Laura, the only one at home; 
and said, “Can this be true? Is Lord 
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Harry really recovering? ”’—“ Yes, it real- 
ly is true,” said Laura, gladly. ‘ Wonder- 
ful, is not it?”—“ Wonderful, without 
doubt. I certainly never expected him 
to get about again.” —‘ He will, though, 
you'llsee. Inever gave him up as Mary 
did. I saw him yesterday, and he had 
quite his old look.” 

“ Well, it ds an old look,” said Dal- 
mayne, “and he’s a very old man.” 

“Why, of course he is,” said Laura, 


“and he has been an invalid all his life, and 


people have always been thinking his 
life hardly worth a day’s purchase, but 
yet dozens of these people have dropped 
off before him, and I dare say he will out- 
live a great many more.” 

“Yes, I dare say he will—indeed I'm 
convinced of it,” said Dalmayne, who be- 
gan to think he had wasted a great deal 
of compassion on him, ‘ What I hope 
is, that Mary will see it in a common-sense 
light, as you do, and cease to entertain 
needless fears about him.” 

“Oh, she can’t do otherwise,” said 
Laura, 

“And then, you know,” pursued Dal- 
mayne, “of course she will see how 
unnecessary it is for her to bestow her 
time on him as she is now doing; which 
will be quite uncalled for, and, in fact, 
hardly the correct thing.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Laura, “ Mary 
has plenty of common sense; and this 
affair has broken up our family arrange- 
nients sadly.” 

Dalmayne was soothed by these ex- 
pressions of concurrence, though much 
dissatisfied at being obliged to conclude 
his visit without seeing Mary. The next 
time he found her at home, she was 
detailing to a visitor with some minute- 
ness the particulars of Lord Harry’s re- 
covery. He listened at first with assumed 
interest and soon with unconcealed weari- 
ness; and when the visitor was gone, 
observed, “These sick-room details be- 
gin to be a little nauseating.” 

“Dear me, Colonel Dalmayne,” cried 
Mary in surprise, “ how long have you 
been so inhuman?” 

“Only since your interesting invalid 
has seemed to be in as little danger of 
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paying the common debt of humanity as 
I am.” 

“Well, I think it is a debt owed by 
common humanity to show some sym- 
pathy for friends when they are ill.” 

“When they are ill—yes.” 

“ And when they are getting well. You 
have no notion how frail he is.” 

“ Well, perhaps I have not. Instead of 
being frail, he really appears to me a very 
tough old gentleman.” 

“ Positively, Dalmayne, you have the 
air of not wishing him to recover.” 

“On the contrary, I wish him to get com- 
pletely well as soon as possible, which ap- 
parently willbe very soon indeed. I wish 
him to be so completely well as to require 
no nursing—no cockering and petting by 
the ladies.” 

“ Ah, that will be a long time yet.” 

“Yes, if you let him have his way, and 
enjoy all the privileges of a sick man 
when he is quite well.” 

“How completely mistaken you are 
about him! If you could only see him 
and judge for your self—” 

“Thanks! I have left my card and that 
is enough,” said Dalmayne gloomily. “I 
don’t mean to swell the list of his satellites. 
’ In fact, our minds don’t fit.” 

Mary looked gravely at him for a mo- 
ment, and then changed the subject. He 
gladly followed the lead. When he was 
gone, Laura said, “ Mary, I suppose you 
really are serious in your attachment to 
Colonel Dalmayne?” 

“Of course I am,” said Mary. 

“Then really I think you must be careful 
of what you are about, or you may lose him 
yet.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ He seems so dreadfully jealous!” 

“T am too well aware of that,” said 
Mary sighing. “It increases on him, I 
think. He gives way to it more.” 

“Then you must be more careful.” 

“T am carefulness personified, but ‘tis 
no use. He is quite unreasonable.” 

“Better humor him and take no notice.” 

“That might do in a solitary instance; 
but am I to do so all my life? That’s a 
melancholy prospect, and, after all, might 
not succeed; for I believe your jealous 
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people, the more they are humored, the 
more unreasonable they become, It isa 
kind ofmania, Laura, I am very unhappy 
about him. I love him very much, and I 
am convinced he loves me; but I am not 
so sure that we can be happy together.” 

“You are not going to give him up, 
surely, when things have gone so far,” 
said Laura in alarm. 

“No,” said Mary, slowly; “I cannot 
do that yet; but if he goes on trying me 
as he does, he may drive me to it.” 

“ My dear Mary, don’t talk of it—don’t 
think of it. He may tease; but I am 
certain that if you give him up you will 
be wretched.” 

“Tt will be his fault.” 

“You will be miserable.” 

“ Of course, I know I shall be very un- 
happy: but will not one sharp pain be 
better than pain all one’s life?” 

“Vain regrets may give pain all one’s 
life.” 

“No!” said Mary, proudly. “ Ifhe can 
understand me so little, and be so intense- 
ly selfish as to insist on my breaking with 
an old and most kind friend in his hours of 
helplessness and dejection, his character 
must be so inferior to what I thought it, 
that I shall have no vain regrets,” 

“People run after moonshine some- 
times,” said Laura, uneasily ; “and when 
they think they have caught it, they find 
they have nothing but a handful of cold 
water. Here has papa been telling all the 
town of your engagement. People have 
wondered, and congratulated, and en- 
vied, and circulated all sorts of talk about 
it; and now, if it is broken off, they will 
say no end of injurious things, and de- 
clare that you have been engaged to Lord 
Harry all the time, and call you a co- 
quette, and I know not what.” 

“Who can gag the blatant beast? The 
only way is not to mind him.” 

“ And, after all, what has happened? 
Nothing, as yet, but that you and Dal- 
mayne have had a few words; and he is a 
very nice creature—a splendid man! O 
Mary, don’t lose him for want of a little 
of your usual sense.” 

“Certainly not, if I can avoid it,” said 
Mary. 


(To be continued.) 
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SEVASTOPOL IN MAY, 1855. 
(Continued.) 


x1, 

“Do you know Praskukin is killed,” 
Pest said, conducting Kalugin, who was 
going to his quarters. 

“Tt isn’t possible!” 

“T saw him myself,” 

“ Well, good-by ; I must go quicker.” 

“Tam quite content "—thought Kalu- 
gin as he returned home—“ for the first 
time with my luck on duty. It wasa 
splendid fight. Iam safe and sound ; the 
reports will be excellent and I shall cer- 
tainly get a gold sabre. Well, I deserve 
at.” 

Telling the General all that was neces- 
sary, he went to his room, where Prince 
Galtzin sat waiting for him and reading 
a book which he had found on the table. 
It was with an astonishing satisfaction 
that Kalugin felt himself at home, out of 
danger, and with his night-shirt on and 
in bed, telling Galtzin the details of the 
fight. He told them very naturally from 
that point of view from which they 
showed that he, Kalugin, was a very ac- 
tive and brave officer. This, it seems to 
me, was superfluous to insinuate, because 
everybody knew it and no one had any 
reason or excuse for doubting it, unless 
perhaps the late Captain Praskukin, who, 
though he considered it a great happi- 
ness to walk arm in arm with Kalugin, 
only yesterday told it as a secret to an 
acquaintance, that Kalugin was a very 
good fellow, “but, between us, he don’t 
at all like to go into the bastion.” 

Praskukin, walking along with Mi- 
chailof had just parted from Kalugin, and, 
reaching a less dangerous place, had be- 
gun to get his spirits a little, when he saw 
a flash, and a blazing bomb behind him, 
heard the cry of the lookout and the 
words of one of the soldiers marching be- 
hind him: “This time it will burst in the 
bastion.” 

Michailof looked behind him. The 
shining point of the bomb seemed to 
stand at the zenith—in that position where 
it is impossible to tell its direction. But 
that lasted only a minute; the bomb 


came quicker and quicker, nearer and 
nearer, so that you could see the sparks 
from the tube and hear the fatal whis- 
tling, and directed its course straight at 
the middle of the battalion. 

“Lie down,” cried a voice. 

Michailof and’ Praskukin lay down 
on the ground, Praskukin, tightly clos- 
ing his eyes, heard only how the bomb 
fell heavily somewhere very near on the 
hard ground. A second passed—it seemed 
an hour—and the bomb did not burst. 
Praskukin began to be afraid that he had 
done a cowardly act without any reason, 
that perhaps the bomb had fallen far away 
and that he only thought he heard the 
fuze fizzing. He opened his eyes and saw 
with satisfaction that Michailof lay im- 
movable on the ground near his legs. But 
his eyes at that moment met the sparkling 
fuze of the whirling bomb not a yard from 
him. A horror—acold horror excluding 
all other thoughts and feelings---took pos- 
session ofhim, He covered his face with 
his hands, 

Another second passed—a second in 
which a whole world of feelings, thoughts, ° 
hopes and recollections passed through 
his mind. 

“ Whom will it kill; me or Michailof? 
or both together? If it hits me, where 
will it hit? in the head, then it’s all over; 
if it hits my leg they will cut it off and I 
shall ask them to doit by all means with 
chloroform—and I can still get through 
alive. But perhaps it will only kill Mi- 
chailof—then I can tell how we were walk- 
ing together and he was killed and I was 
spattered with blood. -No, it’s nearer to 
me—it will kill me! ” 

Then he recollected the twelve rubles 
that he owed Michailof; he recollected 
also another debt at Petersburg that he 
ought to have paid long ago; a gypsy 
air that he had sung in the evening came 
into his head. The girl whom he loved 
appeared to his imagination in a cap with 
lilac ribbons ; he remembered a man whom 
he had insulted years before and whohad 
never paid it back, although at the same 
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time with these and a thousand other re- 
membrances, the feeling of his present 
circumstances—the expectation of death— 
never fora moment quittedhim. “ How- 
ever, perhaps it will not burst,” he thought 
and with despairing decision wanted to 
open hiseyes. But at that instant through 
the still shut lids he saw a red fire, with 
a horrible noise something hit him in the 
middle of the breast. 

“Thank God! I am only bruised,” was 
his first thought, and he wanted to feel of 
his breast, but his hands seemed to be 
bound down, and a weight to keep down 
his head. The soldiers shone in his eyes and 
he unconsciously counted them: “ One, 
two, three soldiers, and that one whose 
overcoat has slipped down isan officer,” he 
thought. Then he saw flashes and he 
thought, “‘ What are they firing from, mor- 
tars or cannon? Probably cannon. They 
are firing again; and there are more sol- 
diers: five, six, seven soldiers, and they 
all go past.” He all at once became afraid 
that they would leave him there. He 
wanted to cry out that he was wounded ; 
but his mouth was so dry that his tongue 
stuck to his palate and a horrible thirst 
tormented him. He felt how wet he was 
about the breast. “ Really I fell into some 
blood when I Jay down,” he thought, and 
yielding more and more to the fear that 
the soldiers who were going past would 
leave him there, he collected all his forces 
and tried to cry out, “Take me along,” 
but instead of that he groaned so horri- 
bly that it was awful to hear his own 
voice. Thensome red fires danced in his 
eyes—and it seemed to him that the sol- 
diers were laying stones on him; the 
fires danced quicker and quicker, the 
stones which they laid on him oppressed 
him more and more. He made an effort 
to throw off the stones, stretched out and 
then neither saw, nor heard, nor thought, 
nor felt. He was killed on the spot by a 
fragment of shell in the middle of his 
breast. 

XII, 

Michailof when he saw the bomb fell to 
the ground, and, as well as Praskukin, 
thought and felt an immense number of 
things in those two seconds while the 
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bomb lay unexploded. Hesilently prayed 
God and said “Thy will be done.” He 
thought at the same time, ‘Why did I go 
into the military service, and then be 
transferred to the infantry, so as to 
take part in thiscampaign? Would it not 
have been better for me to have stayed 
in the Uhlan regiment in T, and pass the 
time with my friend Natasha? But now 
it’s like this.” And he began to count 
one, two, three, four, guessing that if it 
burst at an even number he would live, 
but if at an odd one he would be killed. 
“ Allisover. Iam killed,” he thought, 
when the bomb burst (he did not remem- 
ber whether it was even or odd), and he 
felt a blow and a sharp pain in his head. 
“Lord, pardon my sins,” he said, folding 
his hands, raised himself a little and fell 
on his back without consciousness, 

The first sensation, when he recovered 
his senses, was blood running on his nose, 
and the pain in his head, which was _be- 
coming weaker. “ This is the soul going 
out,” he thought. “ What will be then? 
Lord! receive my soul in peace.—But 
it is strange,” he reasoned—“ that when 
I am dying T hear so clearly the steps of 
the soldiers and the sounds of the firing.” 
“Send the litter here—eh—the captain 
is killed,” cried a voice over his head 
which he involuntarily recognized as that 
of the drum-major, Ignatief: 

Some one took hold of his shoulder. 
He tried to open his eyes and saw over 
his head the dark-blue sky, groups of 
stars, and two bombs which flew over his 
head chasing each other, saw Ignatief, 
the soldiers with the litter and muskets, 
the earth-work of the trenches, and sud- 
denly believed that he was still in this 
world, 

He was slightly wounded in the head 
with a stone. His first impression was 
regret; he had so well and so quickly pre- 
pared himself for his passage thither, that 
the return to actual life with its bombs 
and trenches and blood was unpleasant to 
him. His second feeling was unconscious 
joy that he was alive; and his third—a 
wish to get into the bastion as soon as 
possible. The drum-major tied up his 
commander’s head with a handkerchief, 
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and taking his arm led him to the hospi- 
tal station. 

“ Where am I going and what for?” 
thought the sub-captain when he recov- 
ered himself a little. “ My duty is to stay 
with the company and not go on ahead.” 
—‘‘So much the more that the company 
will soon get out of range,” whispered a 
sort of voice. 

“There is no use, brother,” he said, 
loosening his arm from the drum-major 
who assisted him; “I shall not go to the 
hospital station ; I will stay with the com- 
~ pany.” And he turned back. 

“You had better have your wound 
dressed, your honor, as you ought,” said 
Ignatief. “It seems to be nothing, but 
it may get worse; see how hot the firing 
still is—truly, your honor!” 

Michailof stopped a moment in indeci- 
sion, and would probably have followed 
the advice of Ignatief if he had not re- 
collected how many severely wounded 
there were at the station. 

“ Perhaps the doctors will smile at my 
scratch,” he thought, and decisively, in 
spite of the arguments of the drum-major, 
went back to the company. 

“ But where is orderly Praskukin, who 
was with us?” he asked the ensign who 
was leading the company, when they met. 

“T don’t know . .. killed, I think,” the 
ensign unwillingly replied. 

“ Killed or wounded? why don’t you 
know? He came along withus. Why 
didn’t you bring him ?” f 

“ How could we bring him, when there 
is such a fire!” 

“Ah, what do you mean, Michael 
Ivanitch,” said Michailof, angrily ; “how 
could you leave him if he is still alive? .. 
and if he is dead you ought to have 
brought his body.” 

“ How could he be alive, when I tell 
you I went myself and saw!” said the 
ensign, ‘“ Have some mercy; it’s hard 
enough to get our own men out. The 
rascals! they are beginning to fire with 
shot,” he added. 

Michailof sat down and held his head, 
which ached horribly from moving 
about, 

“ No, we must absolutely go bring him; 
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perhaps he is still alive,” said Michailof, 
“That is our duty, Michael Ivanitch.” 

Michael Ivanitch did not reply. 

“He did not bring him off then, and 
now I must send some soldiers, and how 
send them? they may be killed in vain 
under this horrible fire,” thought Mi- 
chailof, 

“Children! we must go back—and 
bring an officer who is wounded there in 
the ditch,” he said, not very loudly nor 
peremptorily, feeling that it would be 
unpleasant to the soldiers to fulfil this 
command—and, in fact, as he had not 
called any one by name, no one came out 
to fulfil it. 

“ Exactly so; perhaps he is already 
dead, and it does not pay to expose peo- 
ple to useless danger. I’m to blame 
myself, that I didn’t think about that. I 
will go myself and find out if he is alive. 
That is my duty,” he said to himself. 

“ Michael Ivanitch ! lead the company, 
and I will catch up to you,” he said, and 
holding up his overcoat with one hand, 
and with the other feeling constantly for 
the image of Saint Metrophanes, in whom 
he had especial trust, he ran back along 
the trenches. 

When he saw that Praskukin was 
actually dead, panting and holding with 
his hand the bandage which was slipping 
off, and his head, which began to pain him 
badly, he hastened back. The battalion 
was already at the foot of the hill at the 
place, and almost out of fire, when Mich- 
ailof reached it. I say, almost out of fire, 
because from time to time a stray bomb 
dropped even here, 

“Still I must go to-morrow to the 
hospital station to have my name put 
down,” the sub-captain thought, as the 
surgeon’s assistant dressed his wound. 

XII. 

Hundreds of freshly bleeding bodies of 
men that two hours before were full of 
various hopes and desires, great and 
small, with stiffened members, lay on the 
dewy green valley which separated the 
bastion from the trenches, and on the 
level floor of the dead-houses in Sevasto- 
pol :—hundreds of people with curses and 
prayers on their parched lips, crawled, 
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turned and groaned—some among the 
corpses in the grassy valley—others on 
litters, on beds, and the bloody floor of 
the hospital; but just the same as on the 
day before the dawn came up over Sapun- 
gora, the dying stars grew pale, the white 
mist rose up from the noisy dark sea, the 
red light began to shine in the east, the 
purple ,clouds spread out on the clear 
blue horizon, and just the same as on the 
day before, promising joy, love and happi- 
ness to the living world, rose the power- 
ful and lovely sun. 
XIV. 

The next evening the military hand 
again played on the boulevard, and again 
the officers, yunkers, soldiers and young 
women promenaded about the pavilion, 
and along the lower alley of flowering, 
fragrant white locusts. 

Kalugin, Prince Galtzin, and a certain 
colonel walked about the pavilion arm in 
arm, and talked about the yesterday's 
fight. The chief thread of the conversa- 
tion, as always happens in such cases, 
was not the fight itself, but the part which 
the speaker took in it. The faces and the 
sound of the voices had a serious, almost 
sad, expression, as though the losses of 
the day before had strongly moved or 
touched everybody ; but, to tell the truth, 
this expression of sadness was an official 
expression which they felt it their duty 
to show. On the contrary, Kalugin and 
the colonel would have been ready to see 
such a fight every day, provided that 
each time they would receive a gold sabre 
or the grade of major-general, and this 
notwithstanding they were excellent peo- 
ple. I like to have a warrior, who for 
his own ambition has ruined millions, 
called a monster. But ask Ensign Pe- 
trushof or Lieut.-Colonel Autonof on 
their conscience: each of us is a Napoleon 
on a small scale, a little monster, and is 
at once ready to bring about a battle, to 
kill a hundred or so men only to receive 
an extra star, or a third more pay. 

“No, excuse me,” said the colonel ;— 
“it began first on the left flank. J was 
there.” 

“ Well, perhaps,” Kalugin answered ;— 
“I was more on the right ; I went there 
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twice ; once I was looking for the general, 
and once to look at the trenches. Jt was 
warm work there,’ 

“ Really, Kalugin knows,” said Galtzin 
to the Colonel.—“ Do you know, V— 
told me to-day about you, that you were 
a very brave—” 

“The losses, though, were frightful,” 
said the Colonel ;—“in my regiment I 
lost four hundred men. It is astonishing 
how I got out alive.” 

While these gentlemeh were comparing 
notes the figure of Michailof with his head 
tied up appeared at the other end of the 
boulevard. 

“What, you wounded, captain?” Ka- 
lugin said, 

“Yes, slightly, with a stone,” Michai- 
lof answered. 

“Est-ce que le pavillon est baissé déjd ?” 
asked Prince Galtzin, looking at the cap 
of the sub-captain and not addressing any 
one in particular. 

“* Non, pas encore,” replied Michailof, 
who was glad to show thai he also could 
talk French. 

“Ts it possible that the truce lasts yet?” 
Galtzin said, politely turning to him and 
talking in Russian because—as it seemed 
to the sub-captain—it is probably hard 
for you to talk French, so we'll use our 
own language ...and with this the aids- 
de-camp turned away from him. The 
sub-captain, just as on the day before, 
felt himself very lonely, and after bowing 
to several gentlemen—with some he did 
not want to walk, and could not decide 
to approach others—sat down near the 
monument to Kazarsky and smoked a 
cigarette. 

Baron Pest also came on the boulevard. 
He told how he had been out during the 
armistice and had talked with the French 
officers, and that one had said to him: 
“Sil n'avait fait clair encore pendant une 
demi-heure les embuscades auraient été 
reprises,” and that he had replied “ Afon- 
sieur! Je ne dis pas non, pour ne pas 
vous donner un démenti,” and how well 
he had said it, ete. 

In fact, though he had been out during 
the armistice, he had not succeeded in 
saying anything in particular though he 
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was very desirous of talking with the 
French, (for it was awful fun to talk with 
the French.) Yunker Baron Pest had 
only walked along the line and had asked 
all the French who were near him: “ De 
quel régiment étes-vous?" They answered 
him,—and that was all, When he was 
too near the line the French sentinel, not 
suspecting that this soldier knew French, 
abused him in the third person: “Jl 
vient regarder nos travaux, ce sacre...” 
After this not fin@ing any further interest 
in the armistice Baron Pest went home, 
and on the way thought up the French 
phrases which he now repeated. On the 
boulevard were also captain Zobof, who 
talked loud, and captain Obzhogof with a 
used-up look, and the artillery captain, 
who does not care for any one’s good 
opinion, and the yunker who is fortunate 
in love, and all the faces of yesterday 
with the same eternal expressions. Only 
Praskukin, Neferdof, and a few others 
were missing, whom perhaps no one here 
now remembered or thought of, while 
their bodies had not yet been washed, 
carried away and buried. 
xv. 

On our bastion and on the French 
trench were placed white flags, and 
between them in the grassy valley lie in 
heaps, shoeless, and in blue and gray 
uniforms, mutilated corpses, which work- 
men are carrying away and putting in 
carts. The smell of dead bodies fills the 
air. From Sevastopol and from the 
French camp crowds of people have come 
out to look at this sight, and turn to each 
other with eager and good-natured 
curiosity. 

Listen to how they talk with each 
other. 

Here in a circle of Russians and French 
collected around him, a young officer, 
talking French badly, but well enough, 
because they understood him, asks about 
a Guard’s cartridge-box. 

“Ay sesy poorquah seh wazo laay,” 
he says. 

“ Parceque c'est une giberne dun régi- 
ment de la garde, Monsieur, qui porte Vai- 
gle impérial.” 

“ Ay voo de la gard?” 


“ Pardon, Monsieur, du 62me de ligne,” 

“ Ay sesi 00 ashtay?” the officer in- 
quires, pointing to a yellow wooden 
cigar-holder, in which the Frenchman 
was smoking a cigarette. 

“A Balaclava, Monsieur! C’est tout 
simple en bois de palme.” 

“ Zholy,” says the officer, guiding him- 
self in the conversation not so much by 
his will as by the words that he knows. 

“ Si vous voulez bien garder cela comme 
souvenir de cette rencontre, vous m’obli- 
gerez.” 

And the polite Frenchman blows out 
the cigarette and gives the holder to the 
officer with a little bow. The officer 
gives him his, and all the group standing 
about, both French and Russians, seem 
very content and smile. 

Here an infantry soldier in a red shirt 
and an overcoat thrown over his shoul- 
ders, along with other soldiers who sur- 
round him with their hands behind them 
and with merry, curious faces, goes up to 
a Frenchman and asks him for a light to 
his pipe. The Frenchman gives a whiff 
or two, scratches off the ashes and gives 
him a light. 

—Tabak bun,” says the soldier in the 
red shirt—and the spectators smile. 

“ Oui, bon tabac, tabac ture,” says the 
Frenchman, “et chez vous autres tabac— 
russe? bon?” 

“ Russ—bun,” says the soldier in the 
red shirt, at which the bystanders walk 
about and laugh. “ Fransay not bun, 
bondjur, mussye!” he adds, exhausting 
all his stock of French phrases, and taps 
the Frenchman on the stomach and 
laughs, The French also laugh. 

“ Ils ne sont pas jolis ces b—de Russes,” 
says one Zouave from a crowd of French. 

* De quot de ce qu’ils rient donc?” says 
another dark man with an Italian accent, 
coming up to our men. 

“ Caftan bun,” says an infantry soldier, 
looking at the embroidered jacket of the 
Zouave, and again they laugh. 

“« Ne sortes pas de ta ligne, & vos places 
sacre nom!" cries a French corporal and 
the soldiers separate with evident dis- 
content, 

And here in a circle of French officers 
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is one of our young cavalry officers. 
The talk is about a certain “ Comte 
Sazonoff que j'ai beaucoup connu, Mon- 
sieur,” says a French officer with one 
epaulet ;—“‘c’est wn de ces vrais comtes 
russes, comme nous les aimons.” 

“Ilya un Sazonoff que j'ai connu,” 
says the cavalry officer ;—‘‘ mais i n'est 
pas comte, @ moins que je sdche, un petit 
brun de votre dge a peu prés.” 

“ C'est ga, Monsieur, c'est lui, oh que je 
voudrais le voir ce cher comte. Si vous le 
voyez, je vous prie bien de lui faire mes 
compliments.— Capitaine Latour,” he says, 
bowing. 

‘* N’est-ce pas terrible la triste besogne 
que nous faisons? Ca chauffait cette nuit, 
niest-ce pas?” says the cavalryman, 
wishing to keep up the conversation and 
pointing to the corpses. 

“ Oh, Monsieur, cest affreux! Mais 
quels gaillards vos soldats, quels gaillards ! 
C'est un plaisir que de se battre avec des 
gaillards comme eux,” 

“Il faut avouer que les vdtres ne se 
mouchent pas du pied non plus,” says the 
cavalryman, bowing and imagining that 
he is very polite. 

But enough. 

Look rather at this ten-year old boy, 
who in an old military cap—probably his 
father’s,—in shoes without stockings, and 
in nankeen trousers held up by one sus- 
pender. At the very beginning of the 
armistice he had come out beyond the 
earthworks and has been walking about 
looking with stupid curiosity at the 
French and at the corpses which lie on 
the ground, and has gathered the blue 
field flowers with which the valley is 
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filled. Returning home with his large 
nosegay, and holding his nose for the 
smell that is brought to him by the wind, 
he stops near the heap of collected corpses 
and looks for a long time at one horrible 
headless body lying next to him. Stand- 
ing still for some time he comes nearer 
and touches with his foot the outstretched 
stiffening arm of the corpse. The arm 
moves a little. He touches it again, this 
time harder. The arm moves a little and 
again falls back to its place. Suddenly 
the boy cries out, buries his face in his 
flowers and runs off into the fort with all 
his might. 

Yes, on the bastions and on the trenches 
are placed white flags, the grassy valley 
is full of dead bodies, the lovely sun sinks 
into the blue sea, and the blue sea always 
in motion shines under the golden rays 
of the sun. Thousands of people crowd 
together, look, talk and smile at each 
other. And do these Christian people, 
who profess the great law of love and 
abnegation—do they not, looking on 
what they have done, fall repentingly on 
their knees before Him who gave them 
life and placed in each one’s soul together 
with the fear of death, the love of good- 
ness and beauty—do they not with tears 
of joy and happiness embrace each other 
like brothers? No! But it is consoling 
to think that we did not begin this war, 
that we only fight in defense of our 
country, of our native land. 

The white flags are taken down, and 
again the cannon belch out death and 
suffering, again innocent blood is spilled 
and groans and curses are heard. 


————o oo —____——_ 


SPIRITUAL 


Tur human soul is not a secretion of 
the brain, or a sublimated product of 
material organization; it has a being of 
its own, distinct from the body, and in- 
dependent of it; its powers are imperial 
and immortal; its original stateliness is 
visible even in the state of moral chaos 
and ruin. It took God to make a soul. 

Inherent in this soul are faculties which 
carry its reflective action far above and 


PROBLEMS. 


beyond the narrow sphere of sense—con- 
fronting it with a series of momentous 
questions, radical in their nature, impera- 
tive in their demands, comprehensive in 
their scope, permanent in their interest, 
universal in their application, and inti- 
mately allied with the present duties and 
future prospects of man. These ques- 
tions are the Spritual Problems of exist- 
ence. Answered they must be in some 
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way, or the human mind can never be at 
rest. Evaded or permanently forgotten 
they cannot be. With them philosophy 
has had to grapple in every age. In re- 
gard to them the world’s thinking has 
been that of anxious, sometimes doubt- 
ing, and quite often dissatisfied minds, 
The philosopher who does not see them 
is a mere babbler, too superficial to ap- 
preciate the depths of his own theme. 
The poet that does not breathe their in- 
spiration is lacking in the purest and 
loftiest elements of song. He who sports 
with them simply burlesques his own 
nature. 

The first of these questions is that of 
the SurernaturaL. Humanity instinct- 
ively asks for something more than mat- 
ter and its forces—something above ma- 
terial nature, anterior to it, regnant over 
it, more conscious, personal, and affec- 
tional than a ponderous mechanism of 
gorgeous but silent worlds. It will not 
and cannot stop within the boundaries 
of sense. The deepest sigh of its re- 
flective nature is to find the Supernatu- 
ral in the best appreciable form. What 
is it, and where is it? What shall it be 
called? What is that strange entity ever 
darting upon human thought, in some 
respects seeming so near, in others so 
distant, and in all so mysterious? Is it 
personal or impersonal? What has man 
to do with it? 

To these inquiries the Bible gives the 
best answer. Though not formally ar- 
guing the point after the method of a 
Paley or a Butler, it nevertheless dis- 
closes the supernatural in the grand doc- 
trine of a Persona Gop—proclaiming his 
existence, describing his attributes, and, 
moreover, representing him as stepping 
in front of nature, breaking over its bar- 
riers, rising above it, asserting his pres- 
ence by special signs and wonders, and 
developing and making an essential part 
of the world’s history, a set of facts 
which no theory of earthly forces can 
explain. In the Bible God suspends 
natural law, and walks the earth as the 
manifest God of that law. This God is 
the Supernatural, speaking to the chil- 
dren of men in a written revelation, and 
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inviting them to speak to him. He 
breaks the awful silence of nature, and 
scatters the clouds which shade the heay- 
ens of human thought! 

Accepting this solution, faith at once 
spreads her pinions and soars on high, 
God fills her excited vision. Reason 
finds her long-sought object, and in that 
object her basis and her repose. The 
materialism which sees nothing but mat- 
ter; the pantheism which confounds God 
with nature; the atheism which denies 
the being of God; the skepticism, which 
neither denies nor affirms, but simply 
doubts; the deism which divorces God 
from the work of bis own hands; the 
polytheism which creates many gods, and 
divides the care of the world among 
them ;—all these .inventions of men, re- 
vealing alike their »weakness and their 
wants, disappear in the presence of the 
Bible God. This one God is all that the 
soul wants, being amply sufficient to de- 
fine and exhaust the supernatural. The 
hitherto unsatisfied sigh for divinity is 
heard no more. The darkened heavens 
now beam with light; affection burns; 
devotion builds her altar; reason believes, 
and hope indites her song. The Bible 
God is a being to whom we can speak— 
a social God, who has an ear to hear and 
a heart to feel—a personal and compan- 
ionable God, with whom communion is 
possible, and to whom man may ally 
himself in the bonds of friendship. This 
is the needed basis of all religious expe- 
rience; without it that experience has 
no objective foundation; for it the In- 
finite Absolute of the speculating philo- 
sopher is no substitute; compared with 
it, the Hegelian abstraction of the sub- 
jective is simple nonsense, cold as polar 
snows, and alike powerless, 

The next great question of humanity 
refers t0 aN ULTIMATE STANDARD. In 
mathematics we must have axioms and 
definitions to start with; in speculation 
we must have what are called jirst truths; 
in matters of fact we must have a reli- 
able experience; in courts of justice we 
must have a written law and established 
precedents; and so in religion, we must 
have an ultimate authority which we 
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never dispute, but always trust. We 
cannot question everything, and yet rea- 
gon or believe. Somewhere we must 
begin. 

The universal religious want of the 
world is a standard of the true and the 
false; and the great problem of thought 
has been to find it. Where is it, and 
what is it? What is its title? Here is 
a necessity which every man feels the 
moment he begins to think, and which 
must be met before he can pass to any 
conclusion, 

Now, to this necessity the Bible re- 
sponds as a revelation from God, and 
hence an infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. Its credentials we may examine, 
and its meaning explore; but its author- 
ity we must not question, “Thus saith 
the Lord,” is its prime characteristic. The 
Bible dogmatizes, According to its the- 
ory, God speaks in the written word; 
and hence man must believe not only that 
he does speak, but also what he speaks. 
The obvious design is to give the world 
a fixed point, an infallible standard, in 
relation to the great religious problems 
of our being, which every one may ac- 
cept, and to which attach himself with 
all the faith of an absolute and final as- 
surance. Passing by those questions 
which properly belong to science, the 
Bible takes up those larger and more ul- 
terior ones which are more than a match 
for science, and yet concerning which 
every one feels the need of some light. 
Here the Bible assumes to be the light 
and the voice of the living God, coming 
toearth in the form of a special and ex- 
traordinary revelation. Its relation to 
reason, within the compass of the things 
of which it treats, is that of a supreme law; 
and thus it supplies an absolute standard 
for the regulation of faith and practice. 

In taking this ground the Scriptures 
simply do for man just what he needs to 
havedone. We do not, by rejecting them, 
escape this necessity, or annihilate the 
problems which press thoughtful souls, 
but simply dispossess ourselves of the ad- 
vantages intellectual and the comforts, 
moral and spiritual, which the Bible af- 
fords in answer to these very problems. 

Vou, VIII.—32 
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The ocean of life is still before us and we 
must all cross it. The great future is be- 
fore us and we must all enter it. The 
shadows of existence overhang our path; 
and a faith we must have, and some au- 
thority also for that faith, Where then 
shall we find the equal of the Scriptures 
in certainty, simplicity, clearness, and ex- 
act pertinency to our wants? If the sa- 
cred volume will not do, then what will 
do? Where is the light which is in itself 
better than the Bible, and better support- 
ed by evidence? What other light is 
there that we have more reasons for ac- 
cepting and so few for rejecting? What 
other standard can appeal to such a his- 
tory as that which confessedly marks the 
Bible? Until something better for the 
purpose in question can be produced, 
every wise man will cling to the Book, 
and bow to its authority, as the sheet- 
anchor of his being. 

A third question which constantly sa- 
lutes the thoughts of the race, is that of 
Finrre Existence, considered in reference 
to its source, Whence came this vast 
system, material and immaterial, that sur- 
rounds us all, and of which every one 
feels himself to be an integral part? 
Whence came man, and how came he to: 
be what he is in his physical organism and 
mental nature? In short, what is the 
source and foundation of things? Upon: 
this question all men want to have an 
opinion. The answer, come whence it 
may, must of necessity be a matter of 
faith. Experience we have not and can- 
not have. The problem lies outside of 
all human experience. 

Some tell us that the universe of mind! 
and matter, the earth and man, never had 
any beginning, and hence no originating 
cause. The whole thingis eternal. How 
do they know this? Where are the pre- 
mises for ‘this conclusion? Individual 
men certainly have a beginning; and if 
so, how does it appear that the same is: 
not also true of the race? The world! 
will not and cannot accept this solution 
of the problem. It is bold assertion with 
no proof, resorted to simply to dispense- 
with the idea of a personal God. 

Others seek to solve this problem, espe~- 
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cially in relation to the existence of men, 
by what they term the inherent sponta- 
neity of the laws of matter. These fer- 
menting laws by a slow development are 
the creators of men—beginning first with 
alump of mud, then advancing to a poly- 
pus, then by a new turn working out 
a baboon, then straightening and trimming 
the baboon till it becomes a Hottentot, 
and at last winding up witha fully de- 
veloped being in the shape of a Newton 
or a Milton. Man has no spiritual cre- 
ator. Like Topsy in “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” he simply “growed.” The so- 
called philosopher who adopts this theory, 
has deliberately made up his mind to be 
a fool; and if he were to reason on other 
subjects as he does here, his proper place 
would be the cell of a mad-house. He 
does not account for these transmuting 
laws, or for the matter which they trans- 
mute, or for the evidences of design which 
mark their work. His theory accounts 
for nothing, explains nothing, rests on no 
fact of human observation, embraces no 
ascertained principle of science. It com- 
plicates, without solving, the problem of 
existence. 

The Bible disposes of this question by 
the doctrine of an absolute creation and 
organization by the power of a personal 
God. The God whom it reveals, is the 
Creator of all things. This the Bible ex- 
plicitly affirms, thereby placing a divine 
creation at the foundation of all finite ex- 
istence. 

The solution is confessedly equal to all 
the facts. We want nothing more. No 
supplement is needed. God, especially 
such a God as the Bible reveals, is abun- 
dantly competent to be the great Father 
of universal nature. The achievement is 
stupendous ; it almost overwhelms thought 
to think of it; yet the wisdom and pow- 
er of God are equal to the mighty task, 
His volition peopled space with shining 
worlds. Man he formed of the dust of 
the earth, and breathed into him the 
breath of life, and made him a living 
soul. At his command angels and 
archangels started into being, and began 
to chant the praises of their Eternal Sire. 
There is nothing sublimer in language, 
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or truer in thought, than the first verse 
in the Book of Genesis: “In the begin. 
ning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” 

Creation by the power of God—this 
suffices, this satisfies. Reason had con- 
jectured it; and now hearing it from him 
who stood with God on Sinai's trembling 
mount, reason believes and adores. Na- 
ture has a paternity. Laws have a cause, 
The spacious firmament on high its great 
Original proclaims. Suns and systems, 
the stars that deck our evening sky, the 
sublime majesty of the spheres, the in- 
sect that flits in the sunbeam, the earth 
and all that belongs to it—the whole 
frame-work of nature, material and im- 
material, pours creation’s anthem through 
all the realms of being. From world to 
world the anthem rolls. Thought sub- 
lime, and song sublime! The child and 
the sage, the monarch and the peasant, 
the seraph in the sky and man on earth, 
look up through nature to nature’s God, 
Compared with this, how mean the soph- 
istries of atheism! How soul-damning 
the logic that disowns the universal Fa 
ther! No wonder the world has spurned 
it in every age, and turned with pleasing 
satisfaction to the idea of a creating God. 
Reason here pauses and thinks no more. 
One of her great questions is answered, 
An oracle has written the answer and 
reason believes. 

A fourth question of equal interest and 
urgency is that of ConTINUANCE AND ORDER. 
—Nature continues. Order marks her 
movements. Along the track of centu- 
ries she proceeds, not as a chaos, but as 
a perfectly regulated mechanism—never 
jostled from her course, and never weary 
with her motion. Some power is and 
must be at the basis of this fact. What 
is that power? Thisis one of the ques- 
tions that stand waiting for an answer. 

To say that the whole course of nature 
is simply a matter of chance—a long-con- 
tinued accident uncaused—is to use words 
without any meaning. To refer it to the 
inherent forces and laws of matter, is 0 
explanation, What are these forces and 
laws, and whence came they? How hap- 
pens it that they work in such vast 
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combinations, with suca wonderful regu- 
larity, and such marvelous proofs of de- 
sign, wisdom and goodness? Manifestly, 
they do not explain themselves. Back 
of them, and beyond them, we instinct- 
ively look for something more primary 
and ultimate. And as we thus look, the 
Bible greets us with its great and glorious 
doctrine of Providence and Divine Moral 
Government, presenting to us the creating 
God not as having retired, or suspended 
his activity, or delegated his functions to 
other hands, but as the presiding God, 
ever present and ever regnant over the 
whole scene of nature. Nature is his 
empire, and second causes his instru- 
ments. The order of the system is the 
order of his mind; and its perpetuity is 
simply the steadiness with which he 
works. Its strengthis inGod. It moves 
because he moves it. Nothing escapes 
him; nothing defeats him; nothing dis- 
appoints him ; no vastness bewilders him ; 
and no minuteness or variety perplexes 
him. Physical law is his, and moral law 
ishis. He appoints and no power rever- 
ses, He swings the great pendulum of 
being, and counts off the ages in the 
arithmetic of his own omniscience, He 
draws the diagram of life, and stamps his 
own attributes upon the destinies of cre- 
ation. He is God over all, blessed for- 
ever. History in its highest sphere is 
but a record of the providence of God. 
Such is the biblical solution of the gener- 
al order and course of nature. 

Who cannot see that this solution is 
alike grand and adequate? In view of 
all the facts it is incomparably the best 
ever propounded. It lights up the uni- 
verse with glory. It places the Infinite 
and the Eternal Mind in the centre, and 
at the head of all things. It commits the 
great system of being to the keeping of 
competent hands, The wants of reason 
and the wants of faith it fully meets, giv- 
ing to the former an ultimate ground, and 
to the latter a safe resort. It lets fall a 
celestial charm upon universal nature. It 
makes events the servitors of infinite 
wisdom, penetrating the whole course of 
things with the moral perfections of the 
immaculate God. No other conception is 
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equal to it; and no other can take its 
place. God thus connected with man, is 
no sterile abstraction, but a living, active, 
almighty agent to invite human thought, 
inspire human confidence, and awaken 
human affection, allying his own attri- 
butes with human history, and always 
near enough to be addressed in prayer. 
Who would have it otherwise? Who, 
not literally insane by his depravity, 
would choose to take the universe out of 
the providential hands of God ? 

But does not this involve the doctrine 
of fate? Fate then let it be. It is the 
fate of wisdom and goodness directing the 
ministrations of power. The certainty 
which it creates—the basis of physical 
and moral order which it establishes and 
explains—this is infinitely better than the 
uncertainty of chance, Take away this 
doctrine, and who can tell what may or 
may not happen? Who shall guarantee 
the safety of things? Who shall bind 
means toends? Who shall keep the pul- 
sating heart in motion, and roll the vital 
tide through all the tissues of animal life ? 
Who shall make earth blossom in the 
spring, and present her loaded harvests 
for the reaper’s toil in summer and au- 
tumn? Who shall prevent the planets 
from dashing against each other, flying in 
mighty fragments across the fields of 
space, and perchance rattling down these 
mundane skies to the ruin of this lower 
world? What shall keep the sun steady 
in his position, and pour his radiance in 
a never-ceasing flood of light? What 
shall assure thought that universal nature 
may not capsize, and wreck herself in 
ocean depths? Really, the man who 
would dispense with God and the provi- 
dence of God, has not well considered the 
nature of his own experiment. If claim- 
ing to be a philosopher, he deserves to 
be indicted for his intellectual temerity ; 
and as a moral being, he deserves the 
reprobation of earth and heaven for his 
wickedness. It is fortunate for the uni- 
verse that his dream is butadream. God 
rules though the atheist denies it. 

Still another problem is that of Evi, 
Paysican anD Morat, Profoundly has it 
taxed the thoughts of reflecting men. 
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No thinker fails to see it. No observer 
escapes the proof of its presence. That 
man, in his historic development in this 
world, is asinner, and hence not in moral 
character what he ought to be, and that 
this same man is the subject of immense 
misery, and hence not in condition what 
he might be—these propositions face us 
with the indubitable evidence of fact. 
How came this evil into the world? 
Where did it begin, and what has been 
the order of its progression? Here are 
questions over which the caviler often 
makes himself merry, yet at which serious 
thought looks with great earnestness. 

In response to these questions the Bible 
contents itself with a simple statement of 
facts, Man, originally created in the state 
of innocence, yet liable to fall—man sin- 
ning against God under the law of Eden, 
and thereby debasing and corrupting his 
own moral nature—man there begetting 
a posterity, by hereditary entailment, 
depraved and corrupt like himself, and 
made subject to woe ;—these facts consti- 
tute the well-known biblical solution of 
evil. There was a first sinner; that first 
sinner was the natural head of the race; 
and by a law of transmission from ances- 
tor to descendant, the transgression of 
this first sinner has affected and involved 
the race. This statement of the case is 
submitted to the world asa fact upon the 
authority of the Book, without apology 
and without explanation. It is sufficient 
to account historically for the existence 
of evil. It shows how sin and depravity 
entered our world, and have since spread 
themselves over the whole face of human- 
ity. It states the facts of the entrance 
and the law of diffusion. On these points 
there is no ambiguity or uncertainty in 
the record. 

We know, moreover, as a matter of 
experience, that the doctrine of trans- 
mitte qualities in a race of beings de- 
scending from each other, is a fixed law 
in the present constitution of things. We 
all receive existence subject to this law, 
and to its consequences. In that form of 
its application which is detailed in the 
Scriptures, there is really no more mys- 
tery, no more difficulty, and no more 
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reason for speculative cavil, than there ig 
in the fact that the descendants of a Negro 
should be like the parental stock. Fact 
it is, as shown by the most ample expe- 
rience, that qualities are not only trans- 
missible, but actually transmitted, by nat- 
ural generation; and fact it is upon the 
testimony of the Bible, that in accord- 
ance with this principle, the problem of 
evil and its curse is to be solved, A Fall 
at first, and an entailed depravity of na- 
ture, form the best solution that has ever 
been given to our world, The theolo- 
gian’s dogma of “ Original Sin,” cleared 
of all false speculation, and left to stand 
just where the Bible places it, is exposed 
to no objection that is not equally appli- 
cable to the constitution and course of 
nature. The rejection of the doctrine 
alters nothing for the better. It still 
remains true that men are sinners and 
sufferers, that they inherit a depraved na- 
ture, and that this nature is the only ade- 
quate solution of man’s actual condition. 
The dark problem of evil still confronts 
us, unsolved until we read the Word of 
God and believe its statements. The Bi- 
ble is our sole and only light on this 
subject. 

Another question, and one resulting 
from the universal consciousness of sin, is 
that of a Remepy or Revemprion for sin- 
ners. This is the prime question of hu- 
man thought, nearest to the heart, and 
most perplexing to the intellect—the 
question of all ages, pressing all men, 
coeval and coextensive with the race. No 
religions system can secure the atten- 
tion of mankind, command their thoughts, 
or lodge itself in their hearts, that does 
not present itself in the character of a 
salvation, a recovery, a redemption, a 
relief in some way from the condition 
and curse ofsin. This is the one proper- 
ty that must inhere in every such sys- 
tem. It must propose the idea, and pro- 
fess to realize it. Take this out, and 
man’s deepest question receives no an- 
swer. In its absence his sense of guilt 
finds no remedy, and his fears no relief. 

What then have we in the Bible ? Mo- 
ral Laws? Yes. History? Yes. Sublime 
aphorisms and beautiful maxims ? Yes. A 
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spotless character in Christ ? Yes. Is this 
all? By no means, Ifit were, the Bi- 
ble would be a failure by leaving the most 
exciting problem of the race untouched. 
The great marvel of the Bible—that 
which more than anything else makes it 
the Book of books—consists in the su- 
pernatural plan of salvation which it re- 
yeals, which it identifies with the person 
and offices of Christ, and which on this 
basis it commends to human acceptance 
and confidence. This has been its charm 
in all ages. Its doctrine of God mani- 
fest in the flesh ; of atonement for sin by 
the sufferings and death of Christ; of 
sinsremitted and souls justified by atoning 
blood; of the Holy Spirit renewing 
man in the spirit and temper of his mind ; 
of promises and guarantees upon the au- 
thority of God ;—these are the things in 
the Bible which bring to human souls the 
words of peace and comfort, pointing self- 
condemned and wretched men to a Sav- 
iour. They endear the name of Jesus to 
the race. They greet us with the pleas- 
ing assurance, that all is not hopelessly 
lost. They involve a system of moral 
and legal reconstruction under whose 
benignant sway the tremendous damages 
of sin may be repaired. They substitute 
the Christian’s Saviour for the Pagan’s 
altar, for so many ages glowing with sa- 
crificial fire. 

Just here is the great secret of the 
Bible’s power in human hearts, and also 
its adaptation to the conscious wants of 
those hearts, A God of grace appears in 
Christianity, and not simply one of law 
and power. Christianity announces it- 
self to the world as “ the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth,"—clear and positive in its diagnosis, 
comprehensive in its moral pathology, 
and just as clear, positive, and compre- 
hensive in its curative efficacy. It alarms 
to save. It thoroughly probes the 
wound only to make the cure more effec- 
tual. It smites the conscience only to 
give it peace. It dissolves the sinner of 
all self-merit, that it may array him in 
a better and a costlier robe. It thunders 
out the moral law, that guilty beings 
may flee to Christ and find salvation. 
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It reasons from justice to show us our 
need, and point us to the cross. The like 
to it the world has not, Science cannot 
improve it. It needs no supplement. 
Historically born in Palestine, embodied 
in Jesus, and now living as the greatest 
power on earth, it is just the thing for 
man. Never was a system of means 
better suited to its end; and never was 
an end more worthy of God, propounded 
to the thoughts of this lost race. 

Bound every heart, and every bosom burn! 
O what a scale of miracles is here! 

Its lowest round high planted in the skies ; 
Its towering summit lost beyond the thought 
O£ man or angel! O that I could climb 

The wonderful ascent with equal praise. 

One other problem remains—that of 
the Great Future. On every ear it 
falls, and to every heart it speaks. On 
the mysterious margin of the future we 
all stand. Into it we must soon enter. 
Of it we have no experience, and from it 
receive no report from lips sealed in death. 
Towards it we are ‘compelled to look, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, yet look- 
ing. The silence of the scene startles us, 
A thousand questions instantly dart into 
one’s mind, stirring the deepest anxiety. 
Fears leap from their retirement. Rea- 
son becomes intensely active. The shades 
that brood over death, appall the observ- 
er. The limitations of his own mind af- 
flict him, His curiosity is too inquisi- 
tive for his powers. He wonders why 
he should know so little of that in which 
he feels so great an interest. He rushes 
up against the fixed barriers of his own 
nature, and bounds back again. He 
seeks to mount the skies; but his wings 
are laden. His thoughts fail toreach the 
field of his desires. In an agonism of 
desire and despair, he smites his breast, 
and exclaims: O for some reflecting con- 
cave and some converging lens to collect 
and bring to earth that radiance which 
gilds immortality! O for some telesco- 
pic art that shall elongate human sight 
and pierce the great unknown! O for 
some new system of acoustics that shall 
roll back and make audible in time the 
sounds that are heard in eternity! O for 
some guide to thought—something that 
shall clarify the problem of the great fu- 
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ture, so strangely mysterious and yet 
entrancing—something to be the tutor 
of faith, and compensate for the wants 
of present experience! This is and ever 
has been, and ever must be, one of the 
strongest desires of the human heart. It 
thrills the soul as with unearthly magic. 

In response to this desire the argument 
of Butler is certainly very well in its 
place, and so is that of Dr. Dick; but 
the word of God is better thaneither. He 
knows where they simply reasoned. 
Upon the authority of God the Bible as- 
serts the reality of a’ future life, and hence 
limits the destructive power of death to 
the body.. It so connects that life with 
the present as to define the conduct and 
character in this scene, which will make 
that one of inconceivable blessedness and 
glory. It contains the assurance, that 
if sinners on earth submit themselves to 
the moral and redemptive regimen of 
Jesus Christ, he will take good care of 
all their interests for eternity. It sets 
him in the heavens as the forerunner and 
friend of the good. In the language, 
mostly of figure, yet full of meaning, it 
taxes all the splendor and beauty of na- 
ture, culls the very choicest objects, 
selects the most significant words and 
arranges them into the intensest form of 
expression, aiming thereby to give the 
Christian denizen of earth some concep- 
tion of his after-life, assuring him that 
the reality vastly exceeds the picture. 
With equal fidelity and force it paints 
the horrible state of that man who 
lives and dies without God and without 
hope in the world. It makes character 
the key to destiny, and with all the zeal 
of a friendship too much needed to be 
despised, seeks to secure that character 
which leads to heaven. Never did any 
other book speak so benignantly or 
solemnly to the human race. 

Are not these sublime truths? Do they 
not fall upon the track of the present as 
a most wonderful relief to its darkness ? 
They emphasize the meaning of life, and 
clothe man with greater dignity than that 
ofa thousand suns. These fleeting hours 
they invest with transcendent importance. 
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They commend the salvation of Jesus, 
and urge all men to practice the Christian 
virtues as the necessary conditions of 
eternal happiness. The eschatology of 
the Bible is perfectly sublime. It is be- 
yond all comparison the grandest discoy- 
ery that ever crossed these earthly heav- 
ens. No other is so powerful. No other 
contains so much light. No other rests 
upon an equal amount of evidence. No 
other pours an influence so hallowed 
over all the scenes of this life. No other 
so well satisfies the thoughts and hearts 
of men. No other so effectually robs 
death of its sting, and the grave of its 
victory. It makes the good man content 
to live, and willing todie. Life, wrought 
up to the level of its noble inspiration, is 
a grand hymn; its passing moments are 
but variations in the general song; its 
closing wail is a shout of triumph; and 
its opening future is the full diapason that 
embraces all the notes and all the harmo- 
nies of being. 

This sketch of the subjective in man, and 
the objective in Christianity —the one 
clamoring, and the other responding — 
suggests that the God who made the man 
must be the author of the Book. Sucha 
wonderful coincidence cannot be acciden- 
tal. There is more in it than human wis- 
dom. The Spiritual Problems of human- 
ity are here so solved as to invest Chris- 
tianity with supreme importance and pow- 
er. The wing of time hastens us to the 
point where the rhetoric of the Bible best 
suits thesoul, and where the thoughts of 
the Bible constitute man’s last and only 
relief. Unguided by this light, and un- 
soothed by the comforts which spring 
from this source, we retire from thig scene 
with no star in our sky, and no hope in 
our hearts. The Bible to man is indeed 
THE Book OF BOOKS. 


“Within this ample volume lies 
The Mystery of Mysteries! 
Happiest they of human race 
To whom their God has given grace, 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way! 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE PRISON QUESTION IN THE 
STATES. Pr ¢ 


Tue administration of penal justice in 
any country is one of the most important 
branches of the public service. It has an 
interest as broad as the human race, for 
everywhere it affects the rights of prop- 
erty, the safety of society, the security of 
jife, the maintenance of social order, and 
the purity of the public morals, It is ob- 
vious that the system on which such ad- 
ministration is conducted is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of states, the re- 
pose of nations, and all the interests of 
society. 

Two systems of prison discipline are 
found in the United States—the Pennsyl- 
vania or separate system, and the Au- 
burn or congregate silent system. 

The separate system was tried for'a 
time in New Jersey and Rhode Island, 
but haslong since been abandoned by 
those States. It is now confined to the 
State of Pennsylvania, and even there 
exists in full vigor only in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, at Philadelphia. A party 
opposed to separate imprisonment has 
sprung up in Pennsylvania, which is daily 
gaining strength and adding to the 
number of its adherents. In all the oth- 
er States the Auburn or silent system 
prevails, 

These two systems differ materially 
in their methods of administration ; yet 
they have acommon basis. The princi- 
ple of isolation with labor lies at the 
foundation of both. In one, the isola- 
tion is effected by an absolute bodily 
separation by day as well as by night, 
and the labor is performed in the cell of 
each convict. In the other, the labor is 
done in common workshops, and the iso- 
lation is secured at night by the con- 
finement'of the prisoners in separate cells; 
but during the day is of a moral kind, 
being effected by the enforcement of ab- 
solute silence. The bodies of the prison- 
ers are together, but their souls are 
apart; and while there is material socie- 
ty there is mental solitude. Such is 
the theory on which the respective sys- 
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tems are founded, but in neither do the 
facts ever fully correspond with the ideal. 

An increased interest in prison disci- 
pline has been awakened in the United 
States within the past few yéars. This 
has been effected chiefly through the re- 
ports of the Prison Association of New 
York, the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities, and the Philadelphia Prison 
Society. Proofs of this revived interest 
in the great problem of criminal treatment 
are multiplying daily. They are found 
in the organization of Prison Discipline 
Societies in different parts of the coun- 
try ; in the appointment by several States 
of Prison Commissions to devise and 
report improved methods of prison or- 
ganization and administration ; and in 
the increased attention given to this sub- 
ject by the public press—that sure index 
and powerful moulder and guide of pub- 
lic sentiment. More, probably, has been 
published in the quarterly, monthly, and 
daily journals of the country within the 
last two years than in the ten years 
preceding. Nor has what emanates 
from the press gained more in breadth 
than it has in quality. Papers of re- 
markable thoroughness and power have 
appeared in all classes of our journals, 
from the ponderous quarterly that graces 
the scholar’s table to the lighter and more 
evanescent daily and weekly that visits 
every fireside in the land. 

Five classes of institutions, looking to 
the repression and prevention of crime, 
are found in the United States—the sta- 
tion-house, the county jail, the State 
prison, the house of correction, and the 
juvenile reformatory. Of the reforma- 
tories we will make but this one remark, 
that there is no class of institutions in 
America which aim to diminish crimi- 
nality that will bear comparison with 
them, whether regard be had to their 
internal administration or the results 
achieved by them. Most of their super- 
intendents are not only well but emi- 
nently qualified for their places, and, 
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together with their assistants, they form 
as noble a band of workers in the cause 
of humanity as are found in any part of 
the world. 

The lowest class of prisons in this, as 
in other countries, is the station-house, 
lock-up, calaboose, or watch-house, as 
they are indifferently called. These de- 
tention prisons, if we may accept a state- 
ment.recently made by a writer in the 
North American Review, “are thrice as 
numerous, and receive twice as many in- 
mates,. as all the other prisons in the 
country.” This statement may be true, 
but it strikes us as quite up to the verge 
of fact. At all events they are very nu- 
merous, and receive a vast number of 
inmates, since hither are brought all per- 
sons arrested at night, in cities and large 
villages, and a great many of those ar- 
rested by day. They are but slightly 
regulated by law, still less controlled by 
inspection, and almost wholly withdrawn 
from the observation and knowledge of 
the reople. The period of imprisonment 
here is short, ranging from an hour to a 
week, the average being probably less 
than a day. But short as the time is, 
it is enough to do infinite mischief, cor- 
rupting the young and rendering shame- 
less the old transgressor, while “ they 
receive and contaminate persons guilty 
of no offence, and charged with none.” 

Next in the gradation of prisons come 
the county jails, of which the number in 
the United States exceeds one thousand. 
A few of these are well constructed and 
well managed, but the most of them are 
far otherwise. The imperfections and 
defects of this class of prisons are nu- 
merous and glaring. Insecurity, scant 
room, crowded corridors, bad ventila- 
tion, vicious air, abundance of vermin, 
defective separation of the sexes, com- 
pulsory idleness, the absence of all means 
of mental improvement, very inadequate 
agencies for religious instruction, and, 
above all, the promiscuous association of 
the prisoners—forming a fetid, seething 
mass of mutual contamination and pollu- 
tion—are points in the picture of our 
county jails far too common. 

The next class of prisons are called, 
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in different States, house of correction, 
workhouse, penitentiary, and bridewell, 
Whatever their designation, they hold a 
place intermediate between the county 
jail and the State prison. For the most 
part, it is only persons convicted of mis- 
demeanors that are sent to these institu- 
tions, though, in a few instances, females 
and minors guilty of felonies are im- 
prisoned in them. They are everywhere 
managed by the counties or cities in 
which they are situated; never by the 
State government. Several of them are 
admirable institutions, and may be re- 
garded as among the best prisons in the 
country. Three stand pre-eminent. hay- 
ing a national reputation. They are—the 
House of Correction at Boston, under 
Captain Charles Robbins; the Albany 
Penitentiary, at Albany, under General 
Amos Pilsbury—the most remarkable 
prison officer in America; and the House 
of Correction at Detroit, under Mr. Z. R. 
Brockway, a pupil of General Pilsbury, 
the equal of his master in ability, and a 
man of more progressive ideas. 

The last and highest class of prisons 
are those which receive convicted felons, 
They are called, in some of the States, 
State penitentiaries, more commonly 
State prisons. We have recently ex- 
amined the reports of more than twenty 
of the State prisons of the country for 
the year 1867. Two things have afforded 
special gratification in this examination. 
First, amarked improvementin the reports 
themselves over those of former years; 
and, secondly, the evidénce they furnish 
of an advance in sound principles. The 
majority of them are fuller in the in- 
formation given, and the information it- 
self is better digested and presented in a 
form and style more satisfactory. The 
classification of convicts, according to 
their conduct, the restoration of their 
manhood, the implantation of hope, the 
use of rewards, the reclaimability of 
criminals, the necessity of increased at- 
tention to their religious and mental cul- 
ture, the duty of making reformation a 
more pronounced object—such ideas are 
inculeated, and a practice conformable 
thereto seems to be everywhere gaining 
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ground, There is evidently a growing 
favor towards the Crofton system of 
prison discipline, as the knowledge of 
that system is extended, and a steady 
progress is made towards its adoption— 
not, perhaps, in all its details, as organ- 
ized and conducted in Ireland, but at 
least in its fundamental principles. Our 
best thinkers and workers in this cause 
are coming more and more to the opinion 
: of that noble British philanthropist, Miss 
Mary Carpenter, as expressed in a letter 
to the writer, in which she says: “The 
Crofton principle is the only true one, 
and must eventually be accepted by all 
who desire to inaugurate a really re- 
formatory system.” 

The financial administration of the 
State prisons, as a matter of course, offers 
an interesting study. The aggregate 
number of convicts in 24 of these prisons 
was 10,835. The aggregate expenditure 
forthe same year was $1,566,982; and their 
total earnings were $1,092,680, It is an 
encouraging fact that the aggregate de- 
ficit of earnings for 1867, in the same 
prisons, was less by $61,390 than in 1866, 
The average cost per capita in these 24 
prisons was $177, and the average earn- 
ings $123. If all the prisons had been 
managed as economically as those of 
Connecticut and Ohio, in both which the 
average cost per man was less than $120, 
they would not only have been self-sup- 
porting, but would have made a net 
profit of more than $100,000. Six of the 
prisons embraced in this statement earned 
a surplus over expenditures, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to $75,773; and in a 
few others the income from earnings was 
nearly equal to the cost of support. It is 
probable, from estimates contained in the 
reports, and based on apparently reliable 
data, that the number of self-sustaining 
institutions*will be considerably increased 
next year, 

There is one fact of melancholy in- 
terest revealed in the reports examined 
by us: it is that more than one-fifth of 
all the inmates of our State prisons are 
minors. In one prison the proportion is 
nearly fifty per cent., and in several it 
exceeds one-fourth of the whole number. 
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Unhappily the tendency in every depart- 
ment of vice and crime is youthward. 
Thieves, pickpockets, and burglars aver- 
age several years younger now than they 
did a quarter of a century ago, and so do 
drunkards. The following paragraph ap- 
peared a few weeks ago in one of our 
daily papers: “At the Jefferson Market 
Court yesterday, Andrew Shepperd, aged 
12 years, was committed to jail for the 
theft of a horse and wagon valued at 
$200.” 

Facts like this, as well as the appalling 
percentage of minors immured in our 
State prisons, where there is little chance 
for reformation, but great peril of fur- 
ther demoralization, have turned the 
thoughts of benevolent men to the policy 
of separate prisons for those who are too 
old for reform schools and too young to 
be safely shut up with practised offend- 
ers; prisons where greater attention 
could be given to education than would 
be practicable or perhaps proper in insti- 
tutions designed for criminals of a more 
advanced age. Ina letter recently re- 
ceived, the writer says: “ Let me ask 
you the practicability of having a large 
prison farm, where young criminals could 
be sent from three to ten years. Eurnish 
them with the comforts of a home; 
treat them kindly; give them time to 
read and study ; give them good Christian 
training. Make them work so that the 
institution would be self-sustaining, but 
keep them in for a long time, for the 
double purpose of making the punish- 
ment deterrent and of giving time for 
gospel teaching to take effect.” These 
are wise and timely thoughts. They 
point to what we cannot but regard as a 
desideratum in our penal systems-—the 
creation of a class of penal institutions for 
youthful transgressors, which might be 
properly made to assume the character 
more of a well-conducted farm or work- 
house school than of an ordinary prison, 

The reports on our table throw impor- 
tant light on the subject of pardons. 
They show that fully 13 per cent. of the 
inmates of our State prisons are made 
the objects of executive clemency. In 
one the percentage rose in 1867 to 41; 
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in another to 36; in a third to 30; and 
in three others to 20 or upwards. Many 
of the wardens complain of this exces- 
sive use of the pardoning power. Mr. 
Haynes, of the Charlestown prison—a 
high authority—says: “ The facilities for 
obtaining pardons in our country are so 
great that it has become the all-engross- 
ing thought of convicts; the probability 
of it is often discussed on their way to 
prison ; it is the theme of nine-tenths of 
the letters written, and of the personal 
interviews of their friends; and it preys 
upon them night and day.” Everywhere 
this state of mind is found to be a great 
hindrance to reformation, We are tho- 
rough converts to the doctrine of that emi- 
nent British jurist—Matthew Davenport 
Hill--that the true principle is to substitute 
reformation sentences for time sentences. 
This principle is making progress among 
the thinking men of our country. Its adop- 
tion’ would relieve the question of par- 
dons of all difficulty, since, within certain 
limits, (for there must always be a mini- 
mum of punishment) it would place the 
fate of the prisoner in his own hands. 

The connection between ignorance and 
crime is clearly shown by the prison sta- 
tistics embodied in the reports under 
review. Of the whole number of con- 
victs in the prisons of the United States, 
one-fourth part are found unable to read. 
Let us test this matter by an analysis of 
the figures in the State of New York. 
Here a little over one-fifth cannot read 
on their committal, while the proportion 
of the adult population not able to read 
is about two per cent.; so that, in round 
numbers, we may say that one-fifth of 
the crime is committed by two-hun- 
dredths of the population! What astrik- 
ing proof of the crime-producing power 
of ignorance! But the majority, even of 
those who profess to be able to read, 
possess that accomplishment to a very 
limited degree. They read withso much 
labor and so little intelligence, that they 
cannot resort to books either for instruc- 
tion or recreation. The truth is, that 
much more than a moiety of the inmates 
of our jails and penitentiaries are igno- 
rant men, who, though enrolled in the 
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prison registers as able to read, are never- 
theless incapable of doing so to any use- 
ful purpose, It follows that a very large 
percentage of the crime is committed by 
avery small percentage of the popula- 
tion, 

The prison statistics for 1867 are high- 
ly instructive in reference to another 
point. They show that the want of a 
trade is a potent occasion of falling into 
crime. Nearly three-fourths of the im- 
prisoned (72 per cent.) never learned a 
trade; and of the remaining fourth, at 
least one-half had done so but imper- 
fectly. Of the convicts committed to the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, who 
had been apprenticed, only a third served 
out their time, 

The statistics tell the old story of the 
connection of intemperance with crime. 
Forty per cent. admitted themselves to 
be intemperate. But this was on a hur- 
ried examination, such as is customary 
on receiving prisoners, when large num- 
bers answered either with conscious false- 
hood, or with very confused notions of the 
boundaries between intemperance and mo- 
deration. In conversations with many 
hundreds of prisoners, more than three- 
fourths of them have admitted to the writ- 
er that they were intemperate. “If it 
had not been for the grog-shops, I should 
never have been here,” is the stereotyped 
complaint that issues from every cell and 
swells in melancholy chorus through all 
the corridors of our prisons. Of all oth- 
er sources of crime, it may be said that 
they have “slain their thousands; ” of 
this, that it has “slain its ten thousands.” 

Having thus briefly set forth a few of 
the lessons taught by the penitentiary 
statistics of 1867, we add a few state- 
ments showing still further the condition 
of things in our American prisons, and 
affording evidence, as we think, of sub- 
stantial progress. 

No financial exhibit is made in the re- 
ports of the State penitentiaries of Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. The reason is, that 
both were, at the date of said reports, 
leased for a term of years to parties who 
took upon themselves the entire mainte- 
nance of the establishments, and paid, in 
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addition, a handsome yearly bonus for 
the labor of the convicts. The discipline 
of the prison, as well as its industries, was 
conimitted to the lessees, and thus was 
introduced, in all its pestilent force, ex- 
cept as restrained by the more humane 
civilization of the age, the very principle 
against which the immortal Howard 
lifted up his voice—the principle of vest- 
ing in one man absolute control over an 
indefinite number of human beings, and 
those, too, in a condition the most un- 
protected and helpless. This system is 
still in force in Kentucky ; but since the 
visit of the commissioners of the N. Y. 
Prison Association in 1865, and the pub- 
lication of their report, in which the evils 
of the system are portrayed, it has been 
abolished in Illinois, and a new system 
introduced more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of humanity. The industries 
as well as the discipline of the peniten- 
tiary are now managed by the authorities 
in charge. A system of labor has been 
organized, embracing stone-cutting, coop- 
erage, and the manufacture of wagons, 
carriages, agricultural implements, tools, 
machinery, saddles, harness, clothing, 
boots, shoes, and cigars. Each of these 
departments is under a competent fore- 
man, the best of stock is produced, and 
the demand for prison manufactures more 
than keeps pace with the power of pro- 
duction. The prison is even now nearly, 
if not quite, paying its way ; andit is be- 
lieved that it will in the future yield a 
handsome revenue beyond its expenses, 

So much for material results. But 
what is of far greater moment is the im- 
provement in the discipline and moral ap- 
pliances of the institution under the new 
warden—Gen. Dornblaser—who is a man 
of progressive spirit, and is diligently 
studying all the more recent works be- 
longing to the literature of his profes- 
sion, 

The able warden of the State prison of 
Massachusetts—Iion. Gideon Haynes— 
is still intent on improvement. Here the 
self-respect of the convict is fostered, and 
constant effort made to give back to him 
his manhood. The old, parti-colored 
dress has been discarded, and a decent 
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suit of uniform color substituted, with 
manifest advantage every way. Prison 
holidays—occasional seasons of recrea- 
tion—in which all restraint is lifted, have 
become here a potent agent in the disci- 
pline. They are eagerly anticipated by 
the inmates, and form the green spots in 
their prison life, the oases in the great 
desert of silence and monotony in which 
their life is passed. A new feature was 
introduced in the winter of 1866-7, con- 
sisting of a series of eleven popular lec- 
tures by gentlemen who volunteered for 
this work without reward. The experi- 
ment proved a complete success. The 
lectures awakened thoughts in minds lit- 
tle used to thinking, gave birth to aspira- 
tions before unfelt, and caused an unpre- 
cedented recourse to the prison library. 

During the summer also a fair was 
held atthe prison, for which all the arti- 
cles were made by the convicts in their 
own time. The object was to raise 
funds for the purchase of an organ for 
the prison chapel, The amount needed, 
($550) was realized, and many times $500 
worth of moral benefit accrued to the 
convict donors in reawakened self-respect 
and the consciousness of good done 
through their benevolent exertions. 

For the last ten years, the only pun- 
ishment used in the Charlestown prison 
has been the dark cell. Mr. Haynes 
now proposes to abolish this, and substi- 
tute moral agencies alone. For good 
conduct and industry he would give the 
prisoner one good mark each month, and 
for the opposite qualities one bad mark. 
For every good mark he would have as 
many days deducted from his sentence as 
the number of years for which he was 
sentenced, inno case, however, to exceed 
ten a month ; and for every bad mark he 
would add an equal number of days to 
his sentence. 

A great advance has been made both 
in the theory and practice of discipline 
in the State prison of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Mayo, the warden, is thoroughly 
imbued with ideas of progress. He, too, 
has instituted a course of popular lec- 
tures for the convicts, and a highly ben- 
eficial influence has been experienced 
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from it. The men were interested ; in- 
formation was imparted, and thought 
quickened ; books were consulted ; man- 
hood was developed ; self-respect rekin- 
dled; and, altogether, the effect was an 
interruption, as salutary as it was pleas- 
ing, of the sombre routine of convict 
life. Mr. Mayo has also instituted an 
evening school for convicts who are either 
wholly illiterate or need further instruc- 
tion; a point in which New Hampshire 
is in advance of Massachusetts, The 
school is under the efficient care of the 
chaplain, Rev. Mr. Holman, whose ser- 
vice in this department has been render- 
ed gratuitously, aided by some of the 
better educated among the convicts. 
The success of the undertaking has been 
in the highest degree gratifying. Nota 
single breach of order has been noted on 
the part of either the teaching or the 
taught. Theschool in 1867 numbered 59 
pupils, 34 of whom could not write, and 
25 were unable to read. In addition to 
the literary instruction given, singing 
classes are held one or two evenings each 
week during the winter months. It is the 
constant effort of Mr. Mayo and his co- 
workers to make the prisoners feel that 
they are friends who are seeking their 
good in every way not inconsistent with 
the ends sought in their imprisonment. 
Their confidence has thus been won, and 
they work with a cheerfulness and alac- 
rity unknown under the more rigid disci- 
pline formerly in use. 

Mr. Rice, Warden of the State prison 
of Maine, pursues the even tenor'of his 
way, wisely intent on reducing to prac- 
tice every idea which holds out a fair 
promise of good results. For one feature 
in his administration Mr. Rice deserves 
special praise. He makes it a chief aim 
to give a complete trade to every convict 
who has the talent to learn it, and whose 


term of imprisonment is long enough for - 


the purpose, This is the dictate as well 
of policy as of humanity. To teach a 
convict a trade is to place him above 
want. It is to remove from his path one of 
the greatest temptations tocrime. Make 
a criminal a good mechanic, and you have 
gone far towards making him an honest 
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man, A convict learning a trade is mas- 
tering the art of self-help. He feels that 
he is doing something for himself. As a 
consequence, he is filled with hope ; héis 
in better temper; his spirits are more buoy- 
ant. This state of mind is itself a reform- 
ative agency. 

Financially the Maine prison has been 
immensely benefited by the accession of 
Mr. Rice to the wardenship. The con- 
tract system, which had involved an an- 
nualloss of many thousand dollars, has 
been replaced by the system of working 
the convicts on State account. The best 
results have followed this change. The 
balance has been shifted from the deficit 
to the profit side of the account. With 
an average of convicts not exceeding a 
hundred, there has been, during his ad- 
ministration of five years, with asolitary 
exception, an annual surplus of earnings 
over expenditures of $1,000 to $2,000. 

The discipline of the Connecticut State 
prison has witnessed fewer changes than 
that of any other prison of its class ir 
America, It wasmilder at the start than 
the discipline of most others conducted on 
the Auburn plan ; but while they have 
relaxed their rigor, and been advancing 
in the direction of a more humane treat- 
ment, this has continued essentially un- 
changed. The report for 1867, however, 
shows that the new ideas have at length 
entered its precincts with their softening 
influence. A series of concerts were 
given by the South Church choir, which 
gave intense delight to the prisoners, and 
showed them that they were not beyond 
the pale of human sympathies. But the 
greatest innovation was a New-Year's 
banquet, consisting of roast turkey and 
other luxuries, at which the governor of 
the State presided, and addressed the con- 
victs in “words of comfort and cheer.” 
The feelings awakened in the breasts of 
the poor prisoners, by sympathy and 
kindness thus shown, are described as a 
“ rapture of delight.” 

After such statements no surprise will 
be felt to hear the warden say in his re- 
port: “The past year has on many ac- 
counts been the most interesting of my 
prison experience, Never in any year has 
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go much been done to encourage and ele- 
vate those who by their own acts have ban- 
ished themselves from those softening in- 
fluences which abound in the outer world, 
but which many have thought and still 
think it necessary to shut out from those 
condemned to prison life. I have been 
greatly strengthened and encouraged in 
my work by communing with the prison- 
ers individually, and thus iearning the ef- 
fect of kindness on each heart; and I can- 
not but feel that many have this year, as 
they have expressed it to me, determined 
to lead a new life. 

Rhode Island, too, is moving in the 
right direction. There has béen a mark- 
ed change for the better in the discipline 
of the prison, and in the temper, appear- 
ance, and condition of the convicts. The 
old parti-colored dress has been discarded 
as useless for any purpose of prison police ; 
as a petty and unworthy addition to the 
penalty of imprisonment with hard labor; 
and as an impediment in the way of re- 
gaining that self-respect which is essen- 
tial to the convict’s reformation. A new 
chapel has been fitted up and a fine or- 
gan placed in it. The improved music 
which has resulted from the introduction 
of this instrument has added much to the 
attractiveness and beneficial effect of the 
religious services of the prison. The Sun- 
day-school is an important item in the 
moral appliances found here. Competent 
and zealous teachers from outside are en- 
gaged in this good work. Besides seek- 
ing the spiritual welfare of the prisoner, 
they follow him after his discharge, find 
work for him, and sometimes take him to 
their own home till employment is ob- 
tained. The value of such efforts in the 
prisoner’s behalf cannot be easily exagge- 
rated, These facts are stated in regard 
to the Sunday-school of this prison, be- 
cause it is but the type of many others in 
our penal institutions conducted with 
equal zeal and efficiency. 

In no State, perhaps, has a greater ad- 
vance been made than in Ohio, both in 
regard to the true principles of prison 
discipline and the application of such prin- 
ciples to the practical details of prison 
management. The reports of the direc- 
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tors, warden, chaplain, and physician of 
the State penitentiary are papers of rare 
ability and value, They are marked by 
an insight, large-heartedness, liberality, 
breadth of view and force of reasoning as 
refreshing as they are uncommon in pen- 
itentiary literature. In the report of the 
able and experienced chaplain—Rev. G. 
8. Byers—there is more than an intima- 
tion that recourse must be had to some 
system embodying at least the substan- 
tial features of that practised in Ireland. 
The doctrine is proclaimed that, if reforma- 
tory measures are to be effectually applied, 
there must be a limitation of numbers, a 
gradation of prisons, a classification of pris- 
oners on the basis of character and merit, 
a broader application of the principle of 
individualization, a series of reliable tests 
to ascertain the reality of reformation, a 
system of gratuities and privileges where- 
by prisoners may derive present as well 
as ultimate advantage from good conduct, 
and such provision for liberated prisoners 
as will encourage and aid them in their 
efforts to do well and prevent them from 
being clutched by their old associates in 
transgression and drawn back into the 
abyss of crime. And what is all this but 
the very definition of the Irish system ? 
The essence and core of every really re- 
formatory system must lie in these and 
such like incentives to industry, mental 
culture, and correct behavior, held out to 
the convict during the period of incarcera- 
tion. 

Progress is still the motto of the State 
prison of Wisconsin, under the adminis- 
tration of its excellent warden, Mr. H. 
Cordier. The chief advance made here, in 
1867, was the institution, by authority of 
law, of a prison school for the training of 
all convicts who need further secular in- 
struction. The school has proved, in the 
first year of its trial, an eminent success. 
The aggregate attendance was sixty-eight. 
Thirteen were ignorant of the alphabet, and 
the rest could read but imperfectly. Only 
six, when received, could write their own 
letters, and of these the writing could be 
deciphered with difficulty. Notwithstand- 
ing the infrequency of the school, only two 
afternoons a week being given to it, the 
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progress of the pupils is reported as highly 
gratifying. All but eight, at the end of 
the year, could read with fluency, and few 
had to call for aid in writing letters to 
friends. Arithmetic, both mental and 
written, was taught, and its fundament- 
al principles thoroughly mastered. The 
school is taught by the chaplain, aided by 
some of the better-educated convicts, All 
behave-with entire decorum; nota solitary 
breach of good order was reported during 
the year. This experiment, Mr, Cordier 
avers, must put at rest all doubt as to 
the practicability and utility of convict 
schools, The school in his prison he found 
not only not prejudicial to discipline, but 
highly promotive of it. 

All the prisoners here are taught a full 
trade, who remain long enough to learn it, 
and possess the requisite aptitude. The 
proportion of reformations we believe to be 
greater and of relapses smaller than in 
any other American prison. The con- 
tract system of labor has never been in 
use in this prison. The value of the pris- 
oners’ earnings is equal to the costof their 
support, including officers’ salaries. 

We have not space to state in detail 
what is doing in the way of prison reform 
in California, Oregon, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, etc.; but we must touch on the state 
of things at the South. Our information 
is scanty, as few prison reports have been 
printed since the late war. What we 
know is derived chiefly from correspond- 
ence. Several of the State prisons were 
burned during the progress of the strife, 
and all were either broken up or greatly 
disorganized. 

The number of committals to the South- 
ern prisons is rapidly increasing. This is 
especially true as regards colored convicts, 
the number of whom prior to the rebel- 
lion was small. When every planter held 
court-baron as often as he pleased, and 
extended the privileges of that feudal tri- 
bunal to the taking of life and limb, there 
was little need to sentence slaves to State 
prison. Butnow thatthe blacks are free, 
they are charged not only with their own 
sins but those of their neighbors, and they 
get sentenced without stint. Of the 510 
convicts in the State Penitentiary of Ten- 
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nessee at the date of the report for 1867, 
the great majority were blacks. Of the 
inmates, 232 were sentenced for thefts 
ranging from eight cents! the value of a 
fence rail, to less than five dollars. The 
aggregate amount of property, for which 
these 232 human beings were branded 
with the life-long stigma of felons, did not 
exceed $1,000; yet the aggregate cash 
cost to the State for their incarceration 
amounted to not less than $60,000. 

The administration of this prison, in 
1867, was in the hands of humane and en- 
lightened officers. They appear to have 
done all they could, with the scanty means 
at their disposal, for the improvement of 
the convicts under their charge. The dis- 
eipline was mild, but efficient. Whipping 
and other barbarous punishments had been 
abolished, and the law of love substituted 
for the law of force. 

The number of convicts confined in the 
State penitentiary of Mississippi, on the 
28th of July, 1868, was 330. There was 
not at that time a Bible, Testament, Pray- 
er-book, or any kind of reading matter 
within the prison walls, There was no 
chaplain, and the resident clergy took little 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
prisoners. Months passed away without 
the inmates hearing a sermon or receiving 
any religious instruction, other than that 
given by the superintendent, who appears 
to be a warm-hearted Christian gentle- 
man. A portion of the convicts were 
hired out to work on the levees, and an- 
other portion to work on plantations; 
but their earnings amounted to very little. 
Of remunerative labor within the prison 
enclosure, there was none done and none 
to do. 

The State penitentiary of Virginia, at 
Richmond, had, at the date of our latest 
information, 500 inmates. The warden is 
Major Burnham Wardwell, who appears 
to be imbued with right views and the 
right spirit as a prison officer. Prior to 
his incumbency, which is of but recent date, 
the lash, whipping-post, gagging-irons, 
and other instruments of torture were in 
frequent use. On his accession, these 
were at once discarded, and reason, reli- 
gion and humanity were brought into play 
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as chief agents in the governmentand dis- 
cipline of the prison, Major Wardwell 
looks upon convicts as men, though fallen, 
and still possessed of human sympathies 
and affections, as well as human passions 
and vices. The discipline he has instituted 
is based on this principle, and conformed 
to its dictates. His ideas and practices 
have encountered much opposition from 
the prejudices of the community; but 
these prejudices are already yielding to 
the force of truth, and they will in due 
time disappear entirely. 

The State penitentiary of South Caro- 
lina, at Columbia, is one of those which 
were burnt during the late war for the 
Union. A new edifice is now in process 
of construction, built in the most substan- 
tial manner, of granite, brick, and iron. 
The whole establishment, as regards build- 
ing, government, and discipline, is in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas B. Lee, an officer of 
extraordinary capacity and vigor. Mate- 
rial for the building was accumulated to 
some extent in 1866, but the work of con- 
struction was not commenced till January, 
1867. On the 18th of April of the same 
year the first convicts were received. 
From that date to the 30th of April, 1868, 
the whole number of convicts admitted 
was 280, of whom 39 were white and 241 
colored—the latter having been slaves 
till freed by the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, 

Now mark what has been accomplished 
by these ex-slaves, as felons, under a vig- 
orous and skilful leadership. As they 
came successively into the prison, they 
were immediately set at learning the sev- 
eral handicrafts required in the construc- 
tion of the building. So rapidly did they 
master these trades that, in a report made 
to Gov. Orr, on May Ist, 1868, Superin- 
tendent Lee informed that functionary 
that hired labor had been superseded, that 
the penitentiary was then wholly inde- 
pendent of such labor, and that convict 
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mechanics were doing all the work requir- 
ed. Nor is this the most remarkable part 
of the statement. The average daily cost 
of maintaining a convict at the date of 
Mr. Lee’s report, was 34 cents, while their 
average wages per capita amounted to $1 
a day; so that, to quote Mr. Lee’s own 
words, “ the convict has not only sustain- 
ed himself by his labor, but has placed the 
State in possession of buildings and mate- 
rial nearly equal in value to the entire 
expenditure in carrying on the work of 
rearing the penitentiary.” 

This is a result which, we think, can 
scarcely be matched elsewhere in the en- 
tire history of convict labor. We should 
hesitate to give credit to the statement, 
if it had not been made to Gov. Orr in 
an official document and confirmed by that 
officer in his message to the Legislature, 
under date of April 30, 1868, in which 
he says: “The ability and fidelity of the 
officer in charge of the work furnish every 
guarantee that it will be energetically 
pressed and speedily completed, and with 
an economy to which the people of South 
Carolina have hitherto been strangers in 
the erection of public works.” Nor have 
these results been accomplished either by 
stinting the convicts or pushing them be- 
yond their strength. Their food is whole- 
some, well prepared, and abundant; and 
the discipline, though vigorous, is never- 
theless humane and just. A deduction 
of one-twelfth part of the sentence is 
granted to those who labor diligently and 
conduct themselves to the approval of the 
prison authorities, 

Upon the whole, from a survey of the 
actual state of the prison question in this 
country, we believe that a conviction of 
the superior merits of the Irish system 
of convict discipline is slowly but surely 
gaining ground throughout the American 
Union. What that system is, we propose 
to show in another paper. 


MEMORY BELLS. 


I am sitting in my chamber, while the dark- 
ness tall and grim, 

Enters in with noiseless gliding, shutting out 
the twilight dim ; 


Gleams a star with radiance holy, in the 
heaven’s sapphire sea; 

And I hear the wind’s low murmur through 
the drooping willow-tree. 
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While I sit thus dreaming, listening to 
Time's footsteps falling fast, 

Slow my heart uprising, walketh 'mid the 
shadows of the past; 

Suddenly a mellow cadence stealeth softly 
down the dell— 

Tis the sound of distant music, ringing of 
some fairy bell. 


How the crystal melody floats, 

While the airy, silvery notes, 

Merrily fall upon the ear 

Ringing cheerily, sweet, and clear— 
Ringing clear. 


Joyous memories swiftly throng, 
Days of youth, departed long; 
All forgotten, come again, 
In that magical refrain— 
Merrily, merrily. 


Louder, fuller, doth it swell, 
The pean of that golden bell ; 
And the rich, exultant sound 
Liquid, rolleth all around— 
The golden bell. 


Thus my heart with ardor glowed, 
Thus Love's burning torrent flowed, 
In those witching days of yore, 
Gone, alas! for evermore— 
For evermore. 


Mourpfully ’tis pealing now, 

Tolling sadly, tolling slow— 

Knelling for the early dead 

Sleeping in their dreamless bed— 
Tolling slow. 


Shrill and loud the bell is twanging, 
Every stroke is sternly clanging; 


And each jarring iron tone, 
Swells with sharp and sudden moan-- 
Jarring tone. 


Harsh it summoneth to duty, 
Shutting out the thoughts of beauty: 
Waking from dreams idea] 
To the cold and gloomy real— 
The gloomy real. 


Waileth it bitterly, wildly, drearily, 
Sobbeth it dismally, never so wearily ; 
Heartbreaks return in that desolate strain, 
Cease, O thou requiem, come not again— 
Never again. 


Hushed at length the bitter wail, 
Swelling late adown the dale; 
Camly now the bell-tones float, 
Low and gentle is each note— 
Hushed the wail. 


Though the hues of hope are faded, 

And the sunlight fair is shaded ; 

Trust, O heart, thy father’s love, 

Beaming through the clouds above— 
Trust, O heart. 


Faint thou not, though sad and weary, 
Though thy road be rough and dreary ; 
Girded for this mortal strife, 
Rouse thee to a nobler life— 

Rouse, O heart. 


Still I'm sitting in my chamber, still the 
radiant star beams down, 

Dies the last reverberation of that ever 
changing tone ; 

But the haunting bells of memory woke an 
echo in my heart, 

And their wild, unearthly music from my 
soul will ne’er depart. 


THE REFORMER OF EDUCATION. 
HENRY PESTALOZZI. 


Tue 19th of December, 1755, produced 
intense excitement, as in many other 
places, so at the Latin School of the good 
city of Zurich, It was between two and 
three in the afternoon; the teacher was 
just engaged in inculcating the Latin de- 
clensions on his nine and ten-year-old 
pupils, when suddenly a yellow glare 
overspread the small round window- 
panes and a strange concussion and trem- 
bling of the earth was felt. “ An earth- 


quake!” cried the teacher; and the panic- 
stricken boys ran, with pale faces, from 
their benches down the stairway into the 
school-yard. Most of them, forgetting 
their books and caps, hurried home. 
Among those who remained was Henry 
Pestalozzi, who had not yet reached his 
tenth year. In all boyish sports the most 
awkward of his schoolmates, he who, 
full of blind confidence, always thought 
all men and he himself could accomplish 
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more than was to be expected, wanted 
to be in a certain sense more than the 
other boys, who, it is true, loved him on 
account of his kind-heartedness and ac- 
commodating spirit, but often made sport 
of him, one of his schoolmates having 
given him, on one of these occasions, the 
high-sounding nickname, “ Heiri Wun- 
derli of Thorliken.” 

“Ah, dearest Heiri!” said some of 
them now, “pray fetch down our 
books!” 

“Yes, Pestalozzi,” shouted others, 
“you will bring our things along, too, 
won't you? Weare afraid the stairway 
might break down; so we dare not go 
back to the school-room,” 

“Wunderli,” added one of the timid 
boys, who could not refrain from laughing 
at little Henry even amidst the general 
anxiety, ‘no harm will befall you; you 
are always the hero that wants to excel 
us.” And the good-natured, accommo- 
dating Heiri really ventured to return to 
the school-room, and soon after safely 
reached the yard again, loaded with the 
books and caps of his schoolmates. 
“Thank you, brother,” shouted all of 
them. 

There was another shock, A resump- 
tion of the lessons was out of the ques- 
tion under the circumstances, and ‘ Heiri 
Wunderli,’ too, ran home to the Riiden 
Place, where lived his mother, the poor 
widow of a doctor, with her three little 
children, to whom their father, who had 
been a skilful and popular oculist, and 
who had died five years ago, had left but 
very little property. When he felt that 
his end was drawiug nigh, he had called 
the excellent Babeli, whom he had al- 
ready learned to appreciate as a servant 
of rare fidelity during the few months since 
she had left her village and entered his ser- 
vice, to his bedside, and said to her, “‘ Ba- 
beli, for God’s sake do not leave my wife 
when I am dead! Without your assistance 
she will be unable to keep the children 
together, and they will fall into the hands 
of hard-hearted strangers.” Babeli replied 
in deep emotion, “I shall not leave your 
wife when you are dead; if she has need 
of me, I will stay with her to the last.” 

Vou. VIII.—35 
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The dying father was reassured; with 
this consolation in his heart he died. 

Our Henry, born at Zurich, January 
12th, 1746, was from his earliest child- 
hood feeble and delicate, and amidst the 
straitened circumstances of his family 
he grew up, as he afterwards confessed 
himself, the petted child of the best and 
most affectionate of mothers, and under 
the tender care of the faithful Babeli, 
whose economical. management of the 
household made both ends meet. If the 
physical strength of the delicate, dreamy 
boy, whose mind and heart ripened al- 
ready at an early age, unfortunately was 
but little developed under these circum- 
stances, the affectionate manner in which 
his mother brought him up was well cal- 
culated to promote that peculiarity of his 
nature which characterized him during 
his whole life. As his loving heart al- 
ways prompted him to lay his feelings 
frankly and openly before his dear ones 
at home, so he never learned to practise 
that cautious reserve and deliberation so 
necessary in after-life if the man is not 
always to remain a child. He always 
remained bashful, awkward and clumsy. 
Although he could not exactly be called 
uncleanly and dirty, yet it was nothing 
to him to appear in the street or at school 
unwashed and uncombed, his fingers 
soiled with ink, his shirt-collar turned 
upside down, and with stockings hang- 
ing down and muddy shoes, 

The boy and youth frequently spent 
his vacation at the parsonage of his 
mother's father, Hozze, in the village of 
Hongg, situated in the midst of smiling 
vineyards on the right bank of the 
Limmat, a few miles from Zurich. As it 
here first occurred to him to embrace 
the calling of a preacher, to which his 
grandfather devoted himself so conscien- 
tiously, so the miseries of the manufactur- 
ing population, stunted in body and soul, 
there planted in his breast another germ, 
destined to ripen in his later years amidst 
thorns and sufferings, and to bear noble 
fruit: his love of the lower classes, his 
correct appreciation of their wants, and 
his constant desire to improve the system 
of popular instruction. 
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When, in his eighteenth year, he had 
entered the Collegium humanitatis of 
Zurich, he joined with all the ardor of his 
heart the league of friendship founded 
by Lavater, Fiissle, and Fischer, one of 
the principal objects of which was to 
bring to the public notice all acts of in- 
justice perpetrated by the patricians upon 
the oppressed peasants. Thus they fear- 
lessly preferred charges against Gorbel, 
the unjust Landvogt; exposed the arbi- 
trary acts of Brunner, the supervisor of 
the guilds; assisted those who were too 
poor and lowly to press their claims, 
to counteract the thoughtlessness with 
which the people acted at the general 
elections, and exercised a salutary influ- 
ence wherever wrongs were committed. 
These generous, but at bottom uncalled- 
for and often arbitrary and high-handed 
proceedings, as a matter of course, caused 
a great deal of trouble to the government 
as wellas to the fathers of the young 
men and to themselves. 

Pestalozzihad formerly already, actuated 
by his indignation at a flagrant injustice, 
displayed a similar spirit of opposition. 
He had had at school, with an unjust and 
unworthy usher, a scene, in which the 
bold boy had triumphed, to the astonish- 
ment of his whole class. In the con- 
sciousness of his strength and his victo- 
ry, he now tried to remedy all the wrongs 
which he witnessed at school. Once he 
wrote an anonymous letter to the author- 
ities, informing them of the abuses pre- 
vailing in a public lyceum. But he had 
not been cautious enough ; he was betray- 
ed, and incurred a great deal of enmity. 
An investigation confirmed all he had 
written. He was asked to name the 
boy who had communicated the informa- 
tion to him. He refused to do so, and, 
being threatened with severe punishment, 
fled to his grandfather’s house. There he 
witnessed other acts of injustice and op- 
pression. The city of Zurich had just 
commenced limiting the trade of the 
country people in every possible manner. 
He then resolved to vindicate the rights 
of these poor people one day. This re- 
solution grew stronger and stronger in his 
mind. Popular rights, popular strength, 
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popular virtue—such were the ideas on 
which his feelings and his labors were 
concentrated, 

Animated by such aspirations, in which 
he was encouraged by Rousseau’s writ- 
ings which appeared at that juncture, and 
by the liberal doctrines preached by so 
many able men, he devoted himself first 
to the study of theology. But he was 
singularly unfortunate in his attempts to 
preach in country pulpits. In his first 
sermon hismemory failed him repeatedly, 
and he blundered in the Lord’s Prayer ; 
on another occasion he burst, in the mid- 
dle of his sermon, into involuntary laugh- 
ter; and the third time the youthful 
preacher, absorbed in his thoughts and 
feelings, held forth for three hours, until 
the audience finally consisted only of him- 
self and the sexton. 

These failures induced him to withdraw 
from the field of theology and devote 
himself to jurisprudence. But he was 
not to stick to the law either. During a 
summer sojourn at one of the charming 
places on the left shore of the Lake of 
Zurich, he formed the acquaintance of 
his future wife, the daughter of a Zurich 
merchant, Mr. Schulthess, and at the same 
time was so much delighted with rural 
life that he resolved to devote himself to 
agriculture, and to realize, in the sphere 
of a quiet, happy, domestic life, the dreams 
of his heart for the welfare of his people. 
He studied agriculture with a farmer of 
Emmenthal; but, owing to his natural 
nnfitness for that career, he returned, in 
his twenty-first year, as a great agricul- 
tural dreamer, to his native city in or- 
der to establish there a household of his 
own. He married on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1769, his beloved Anna, who assisted 
him in his aspirations with the utmost 
self-abnegation and devotedness, and 
clung to him with touching affection, 
amid the most trying vicissitudes, till the 
day of her death, the 12th of December, 
1815. Pestalozzi had bought at Birs- 
feld eighty acres of land; he called his 
farm Neuenhof, and built on it, contrary 
to the advice of all his friends, an expen- 
sive house in the Italian style of architec- 
ture. A wealthy firm of Zurich went 
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into partnership with him in cultivating 
madder on a very extensive scale, but 
withdrew from him after a while, owing 
to repeated warnings which it received 
in regard to him. 

Pestalozzi was greatly embarrassed in 
consequence, but he did not despond. 
He courageously entered into the struggle 
with fate, and, although the withdrawal 
of the Zurich firm impoverished him con- 
siderably, he determined to carry on the 
undertaking and to make his farm the 
centre of his agricultural and education- 
al purposes, 

He made up his mind to live hence- 
forth in the midst of penniless children, 
and, poor as he was, to share his bread 
with them in order to make beggars live 
like men. He found wealthy, generous 
friends who assisted him in carrying his 
noble, lofty plan into effect. In the year 
1775 the Poor School at Neuenhof was 
opened, Fromall quarters poor ehildren 
flocked to him; not a few of them were 
picked up by Pestalozzi himself from the 
filth and misery of the street. Before 
long he had fifty pupils, who were em- 
ployed in summer in field labors, and in 
winter in spinning and other light work; 
but at the same time they were instruct- 
ed, and their mental faculties were de- 
veloped, principally by grammatical and 
arithmetical exercises, 

But, despite the most ardent, touching, 
and self-sacrificing love which animated 
him, and despite the partially new and 
correct principles to which he adhered in 
the education and instruction of those 
children, the enterprise was unsuccessful, 
owing to his lack of experience and the 
many difficulties which Pestalozzi was 
not sagacious and skilful enough to sur- 
mount. In the year 1780, the institution 
at Neuenhof, after a five years’ existence, 
dissolved, and it was not until long after- 
ward that the energetic and shrewd E. 
von Fellenberg succeeded in carrying 
into effect, at Hofwyl, near Berne, the 
plans which Pestalozzi had conceived, 
but which he had been unable to realize. 

Pestalozzi, whose magnanimous wife 
had sacrificed nearly her whole fortune for 
him, lived for eighteen years longer in 
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poverty and obscurity at Neuenhof. It 
was during this time that his noble friend 
Iselin repeatedly saved from despair the 
poor educator, who was scorned and re- 
viled by the world, and who yet now 
wrote the first of his writings in which 
he depicted the feelings of his heart and 
the results of his struggles and trials, and 
which bore the richest fruits for the great 
aim of his life. 

The man who, for years past, had 
scarcely had a book in his hands, and was 
almost unable to write a line without 
some orthographical blunder, entered 
upon his literary career with the ‘“ Even- 
ing Hours of a Hermit,” a brief series of 
profound essays, which were first pub- 
lished in Iselin’s Zphemerides, Then fol- 
lowed that popular book, “ Lienhard and 
Gertrude,” which made Pestalozzi famous 
throughout Europe and produced the 
most salutary effects. 

In this simple story of Swiss village 
life, in which he addressed himself in the 
first place to the poor and lowly, espe- 
cially to the mothers whom God has in- 
trusted, above all, with the education of 
children, he intended to point out how 
popular instruction might be improved 
by being more adapted to the true wants 
and the natural circumstances and pecu- 
liarities of the people. None of his later 
works was as successful, and, withal, as 
able and impressive, as “Lienhard and 
Gertrude.” 

In the meantime Pestalozzi had grown 
poorer and poorer. His farm cost him a 
great deal, and yielded him almost noth- 
ing. At this juncture the French Revo- 
lution broke out, and its effects were 
soon felt in Switzerland. The revolu- 
tionary armies invaded it, Switzerland 
was declared an inseparable republic, to 
be governed by five directors, among 
whom was Le Grand, a friend of Pesta- 
lozzi. Through his influence and that of 
the noble ministers Stapfer and Renger, 
lucrative positions were offered to Pesta- 
lozzi in the new republic. But, well 
aware as he was of his lack of business 
experience and practical ability, he de- 
clined these offers, and repeated to his 
friends what he had often already said to 
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them, “I want to become a schoolmas- 
ter.” 

Incensed at the resistance which the 
four original cantons of Switzerland of- 
fered to the new Helvetian government, 
France sent her revolutionary armies into 
the quiet Alpine valleys, which they de- 
vastated with fire and sword; and in 
September, 1798, they burned down the 
town of Stans, the capital of Unterwal- 
den. The people were, in consequence 
of this act of vandalism, reduced to the 
most terrible distress. Large numbers of 
orphan children were wandering about, 
homeless and deserted, and Le Grand, 
Stapfer, and Renger took the judicious 
resolution to send Henry Zschocke as gov- 
ernment commissioner to the original 
cantons, and Henry Pestalozzi as school- 
master to Stans. 

The government had given Pestalozzi 
the building of the Ursulines for estab- 
lishing an orphan asylum; but it was 
decayed and not fitted up for the recep- 
tion of a large number of children, The 
poor orphans flocked to him from all 
quarters, in large numbers, before the 
rooms, kitchen, and beds were in readi- 
ness. In asmall chamber, through whose 
broken windows the chilly autumnal air 
penetrated, our hero, accompanied only 
by a housekeeper, had to enter upon his 
work. But this lack of comfort was in- 
significant in view of the extraordinary 
demoralization of the children themselves, 
who, covered with vermin and emaciated, 
were both physically and morally in the 
most deplorable condition. Long before 
spring came, these children could no 
longer be recognized. They had been 
transformed into merry, happy, grateful 
beings by the energy and perseverance, 
and the almost superhuman self-abnega- 
tion of a love watching day and night 
with paternal solicitude over these chil- 
dren. 

The fundamental idea which guided 
Pestalozzi was to transfer the full bless- 
ings of domestic education to public in- 
struction, of the blessings of the nursery 
to the school-room, He wrote as follows 
to Gessner, in regard to his relation to the 
children: ‘I was all alone in their midst 
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from morning till evening. All the phy- 
sical and mental blessings bestowed on 
them passed through my hands, Every 
help, every support, every lesson which 
they received, proceeded directly from 
me. My hand lay in their hand, my eye 
rested on their eye, my tears flowed with 
theirs, and my smile accompanied theirs. 
They were out of the world, out of Stans; 
they were with me, and I was with them. 
Their soup was mine, their drink was 
mine. I had nothing; I had no house- 
hold, no friends, no servants about me; 
I had only them. When they were well, 
I stood in their midst; when they were 
sick, I was at their bedside. I slept in 
their midst. At night I was the last to 
go to bed, and in the morning the first to 
rise. I prayed with them and instructed 
them, even in bed, until they fell asleep.” 

When the French, in 1799, after being 
defeated and driven back by the Aus- 
trians, occupied the convent building as a 
military hospital, Pestalozzi had to dis- 
miss his poor dear pupils, after providing 
them with money and clothes. Heart- 
rending was the parting of the children 
from their beloved foster-father. They 
clung to his arms, kissed his hands 
amidst tears, and could scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon to return to their homes. 
He himself went exhausted and dejected 
to Gurnigel, a watering-place in the Bern- 
ese Alps, in order to recover his impaired 
health ; from thence he went to Burgdorf, 
where, at first amidst great privations, he 
resumed in a small school the instruction 
which he had been compelled to abandon 
at Stans. 

In 1800 the Helvetian government 
permitted Pestalozzi to use the then va- 
cant castle of Burgdorf, at the entrance 
of the Emmenthal; here he established, 
with several young teachers, a seminary 
to which pupils were soon sent from all 
quarters. Pestalozzi and his assistants 
taught here, not from books, but used as 
means of instruction the great and ever 
open book of Nature, and the human 
mind, revealing itself in language, num- 
bers, and forms. It was not until some 
time afterward that, from the principles 
and experiences derived from these les- 
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sons, there arose the first elements of 
object lessons in language, arithmetic, 
and geometry, as laid down in Pestaloz- 
zi’s school-books. 

Information concerning the application 
of these principles is to be found in a book 
which Pestalozzi wrote at the castle of 
Burgdorf with the assistance of a teacher, 
“How Gertrude Teaches her Children; ” 
as well as in his “ Book of Mothers,” 
which appeared in 1803. The former, 
although widely different from “ Lienhard 
and Gertrude,” is a popular book like it, 
and in many respects a kind of supple- 
ment to it. It contains a series of letters 
which he addressed, since New-Year's 
day, 1801, to his friend Gessner in Berne, 
and in which he made the attempt to in- 
struct mothers with the task of popular 
instruction, and gave them hints regard- 
ing the best system of teaching their chil- 
dren. In effect, he looked upon his school, 
as well as upon all educational institutions, 
only as makeshifts for the wanting edu- 
cation of the parental house. 

Pestalozzi was the soul and life of his 
house. All the members of his great fam- 
ily were equally near and dear to him. 
Not only the children but also the teach- 
ers called him father, and he addressed 
all of them with the familiar ‘thou.’ 
With a serene face and frank kindness 
toward everybody he would walk about 
the house, entering the school-rooms 
where the merry children were at work, 
and exchanging a few glances or words 
with all of them. During the lessons he 
visited now one class and now another 
for a few moments; but he did not stay 
there a long time, inasmuch as he knew 
that his assistants, who also were his 
friends, were worthy of his confidence. 

After the removal of the Helvetian 
Government, however, the new Grand 
Council of Berne resolved to make the 
castle of Burgdorf, which Pestalozzi had 
failed to secure for his educational pur- 
poses in a legal way, which would not 
have been refused to him at that time, 
the official seat of an Obermtmann. Pes- 
talozzi was thus compelled to leave the 
cradle of his new enterprise, which was 
already highly prosperous, 
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He removed, in the first place, (in 1804) 
to the old convent of Miinchenbuchsee, 
which was situated at no great distance 
from Burgdorf, but which he soon after 
ceded, with most of his pupils, to Fellen- 
berg of Hofwyl; he himself went to 
Yverdun, at the southern extremity of 
the lake of Neuenburg, which the Gov- 
ernment of Vaud had offered him for his 
educational purposes. 

Gloomy, indeed, were the rooms of that 
old Burgundian castle, which Charles the 
Bold had built ; crows and ravens roosted 
in its four thick towers, whose walls were 
covered with dense dark-green ivy. On- 
ly the most indispensable comforts had 
been provided for the new institution 
which was to be established there. The 
two large dormitories of the pupils were 
not even floored. There were no private 
rooms for the teachers, who had to work 
in the daytime at their desks in the 
midst of some noisy class. The pupils 
washed themselves in the morning at the 
ald well in the middle of a small grove of 
lindens in the ancient court-yard of the 
castle. 

Nevertheless, this institution, which 
was opened in. the summer, (1805) and 
continued for a number of years with 
great success, was not long in obtaining 
a world-wide celebrity. Fichte, in his 
‘Speeches to the German Nation,’ and 
Herbart warmly recommended it, and 
pupils were sent thither from all parts of 
Europe. Young teachers flocked thither 
from all quarters, and remained there for 
months and even years, and many distin- 
guished strangers spent there several 
days. 

When Frederick William the Third, 
King of Prussia, came to Neufchatel in 
1814, Pestalozzi was sick. Nevertheless 
he caused one of his pupils, Ramsauer, 
who afterwards became his assistant, to 
accompany him to the king, whom he 
wished to thank for his efforts in behalf 
of popular education, and for having sent 
so many pupils to Yverdun. On the 
road Pestalozzi fainted repeatedly, and 
had to be lifted out of the carriage and 
taken into a house. Ramsauer tried to 
persuade him to return to Yverdun, but 
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he replied, “ Do not speak of it! I must 
see the king even thoughI should die 
on the road. If only a single child in 
Prussia receives a better education in 
consequence of this step of mine, I am 
amply rewarded.” 

Unfortunately Pestalozzi frequently 
neglected his own affairs in his generous 
self-abnegation, and, owing to the many 
attentions which he devoted to strangers, 
he often occupied himself too little with 
the teachers and pupils of his institu- 
tion. With the year 1810 began the 
troubles of Pestalozzi’s house. The in- 
judicious manner in which the household 
affairs were carried on, and the total in- 
ability of the great teacher to make both 
ends meet, led to the most disagreeable 
complications; among the teachers of the 
school prevailed bickerings, jealousies, 
and quarrels, until they finally split into 
hostile camps, and the exasperation was 
raised to such a pitch that Pestalozzi was 
compelled, in 1825, to dissolve the school, 
which was then reorganized by one of 
his teachers, Niederer, who had formerly 
been a preacher, Pestalozzi himself, then 
an octogenarian, retired to his only grand- 
son at Neuenhof, where he occupied 
himself with literary labors, continued 
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and completed the tale “Lienhard and 
Gertrude,” and published his ‘“Swan’s 
Song,” as thirteenth volume of bis com- 
plete works. It contains many com- 
plaints about the failure of his aspirations, 
and, besides long and tedious essays about 
his system of education, a great many 
valuable ideas. 

At the beginning of the year 1827 Pes- 
talozzi was taken sick. On the 15th of 
February he informed Pastor Steiger, of 
Birr, to whose parish Neuenhof belonged, 
of his last will, and caused himself to be 
driven to Brugg, where he died two days 
after. He was interred in front of the 
school-house at Birr, amidst the peals of 
the church-bells and hymns sung by the 
teachers and pupils of the neighboring 
villages, who were present when his cof- 
fin was lowered into the snow-clad earth. 
When the Argovian Government some 
time afterward caused a new school-house 
to be built on the site of the old one, 
the spot where Pestalozzi reposed was 
inclosed with an iron railing, and the 
front of the school-house was converted 
into a monument of Pestalozzi. It con- 
tained his bust, surmounted by the words, 
“To our Father, Pestalozzi.” 


——————* $ o___— - 
CHRISTOPHER KROY. 


A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


CHAPTER X. 
DR. FIRM AND HIS METEOR. 

“ At least there can be no risk here,” 
thought Christopher Kroy as he trod the 
flagging between Dr. Firm’s gate and his 
door, trod it as confidently as if; on the 
map of New Haven, as originally laid out, 
it had been the “home lot” of his fathers. 
Shoes, boots, slippers, were the most 
abundant objects that met the eyes of Mr. 
Kroy as he went in at the office door. 
I am afraid if the weapons had -been at 
hand to the Doctor in the hall of the 
College, they would have met stronger 
usage than Dr. Firm seemed disposed to 
give them. They were set about in prom- 
inent places. Two pet pairs of boots lay 
cosily to the Franklin stove, where blaz- 
ed genuine oak of the hills. The ledge 


that ran at the base of the bookcase on 
two sides of the room, was ornamented 
with coverings for the feet, from elabor- 
ate slippers, deftly touched by fair fingers, 
to old, worn-out affairs, that looked as if 
they might be kept in remembrance of the 
pedestrian excursions of Dr. Firm’s youth. 
“Maybe these are kept as reminders of 
the strong laws of Connecticut,” thought 
Christopher Kroy, as he was left to await 
the Doctor's coming. As he had little 
else to think of just then, he .fell to count- 
ing; it was natural for him to “take 
stock” he found, although some fifteen 
years out of practice. He had mated the 
odd boots, shoes, and slippers to the 
eighth pair, when a voice was heard 
close to his chair, “Do you wish to 
consult me?” 
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Dr, Firm was a man of not formidable 
presence, and it seemed that all his slip- 
pers were not kept for show, for he had 
entered in a usefully noiseless pair of 
brilliant coloring. 

“Yes, Dr. Firm, my name is Chris- 
topher Kroy—I am from New York.” 

Dr. Firm bowed the bow of common 
recognition, “Iam ready to listen, Mr. 
Kroy,” he said. 

“‘ My son, John Kroy, is ill here, in one 
of the college buildings, a miserable hole 
of a place, not fit for well folks, I do not 
see why you do not tear the old shells 
down and build anew.” A little pause 
grew, in which Dr, Firm softly intoned, 
“Tt might kill the oyster to put him in 
a new shell.” Christopher Kroy looked 
about the room for some mysterious vis; 
itant; for he perceived not the remotest 
relation between the words and any that 
he had spoken. There was neither nook 
for hider, nor suggestive bird-cage, to ac- 
count for the weird voice, so Mr. Kroy 
proceeded to say: “The physician who 
has been going to see him, in whose care 
indeed he has been since he became ill, 
telegraphed to me to-day to come on 
from town, and I hurried up, express 
haste. The truth is, Dr. Firm, the boy 
is my only son, and I do not like to 
find any fault with Dr. ; but I do 
wish you would take the case in hand. 
If money is any inducement, it is use- 
less for me to suggest that it will be forth- 
coming—”’ 

“Humph !” in the intone, and then Dr. 
Firm asked, ‘‘What reason do you assign ? 
Is Dr. inattentive? ” 

“Ono!” 

“ What then?” 

“Well, tell me now candidly, is he one 
of your best practitioners?” 

“No man in the practice is more success- 
ful. If my only son were ill, I could not 
desire to have him fall into better hands,” 

“T have heard that you differ.” 

“True! every word of it.” 

“ What is your objection to taking the 
case, Dr. Firm?” 

“T have no objection, only I see no 
reason why I shoul,” 

“ But if it is his mother’s request and 
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mine; if it will ease our anxious hearts 
to know that the utmost skill is put forth 
to save him—” Mr. Kroy here tried faith- 
fully to put in the fatherly tone. He had 
used more of it in the ownership of sordid 
stocks an hundred times. 

“Then let me ease your mind, and tell 
you that the best medical skill of the 
city has been gathered, and its represen- 
tatives have consulted together more than 
an hour over the case you bring to me. 
We all heartily and wholly approve ot 
the method and practice of the kind man, 
who I know has spent the last three nights 
beside your son. Let me tell you, Mr. 
Kroy, that not another physician in the 
city would have devoted himself, time, 
strength, and substance to the case as Dr. 

has done, and I cannot pretend to 
do what he is doing. You must trust 
him, or there is no trust to be put in any 
one,” 

“The office bell rang,” and without 
speaking another word Dr. Firm drew on 
one of the pairs of boots which had been 
warming in front of the stove, and de- 
parted with the messenger to somebody 
reported by the servant as being “took 
in a fit.” 

Christopher Kroy would have ground 
New Haven between the upper millstone 
of West and the nether millstone of East 
Rocks, and cast it into the sea in his help- 
less rage at thé insolence of New Haven 
doctors. On applying to Dr. Firm, he 
had gone at once to what he believed 
the apex of skill, therefore he could not 
comfort his soul by any sliding down from 
that eminence, so the man arose to go. 
He stood a moment before the wood fire. 
It seemed to leap up insulting tongues at 
him. On the office-table papers were ly- 
ing, letters they might be, some of them 
were, doubtless, 

Christopher Kroy, tempted by what he 
knew not—the papers were nothing to him 
—caught his hands full and cast them into 
the blaze. The instant the fire touched 
them reason returned, as it is said it does 
to the brain that has been maddened to let 
its own life-blood loose, as soon as the flow 
begins. But Christopher Kroy was acow- 
ard, essentially mean, from his very feet 
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upward, or he would have waited and- 


snatched the papers before the devouring 
flames had more than scorched the edges. 
Restitution came not into his cowardly 
mind. Escape from detection covered his 
mentalhorizon. He was wretchedly afraid 
some eye had seen thedeed. The voice 
that he had been unable to account for 
returned to haunt his thoughts as he 
retrod the flagstones lying between the 
house and the gate. He longed to hasten. 
He felt much as he had done, when a boy 
on his native hills, at the sight of asnake 
—an intense desire to run. Poor fellow! 
even if he were Christopher Kroy, with 
his stocks, and name, and pomp of money 
power, the snake he wanted to leave 
behind was even then fast to his heel, 
and let him go whither he would, the fang 
would hold. When the gate was closed 
between him and his deed, Christopher 
Kroy took one long breath. Thus far he 
had escaped. He tried to comfort him- 
self with the assurance that he had burned 
nothing of value, only a lotof waste papers 
that doubtless were kept “handy” to 
start the blaze in the Doctor's stove. The 
table had caught them, instead of the 
paper basket—of course papers, docu- 
ments of value, could not be found lying 
where any careless servant might destroy 
them, Theman had been too familiar with 
business papers to deceive his inner con- 
sciousness. There he knew that he had 
done an evil thing, that the papers that 
were even then burning were of value 
to some one. He had taken notice, al- 
though he longed to blot the memory of 
it out of his sight, that one of the letters 
held an unbroken seal. 

Within Dr. Firm’s office the oak of the 
hills did its duty well. The blaze was clear 
and bright. No one saw the papers black- 
en, roll together, blaze, fall into ashes, dis- 
appear. When Dr. Firm returned at a 
late hour, fresh wood was burning. Even 
the ashes told no tale. The Doctor was 
weary. He had had important cases on 
his care for a week, one of them had cul- 
minated in death. It was an old friend 
of Dr. Firm’s who had died, a college chum, 
side. by side in the years their lives had 
kept together, and thinking of the times 
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that were spent, (for even a physician be- 
comes not so familiar with Azrael, as not 
to look after him when his wings enfold a 
friend) the Doctor sat long, late into the 
night, before he thought to go to bed. 
He turned off the gas and went to his 
home without thinking of the unopened 
mail. It was his custom to examine it 
the latest thing before going to bed. 
Strange uneasiness took hold on Dr. Firm. 
His life was one of method, from the min- 
ute of rising to the last hour of the day, 
in so far as he could command his time. 
On that night, he lay tossing to and fro 
unable to find the “sleepy feathers” in 
his pillow. Just as the near clock struck 
one, that most dismal foreboding note 
when heard at night, he sat erect, trying 


to think what had caused him to be ner- 


vous. It was not the tea he drank at the 
usual hour, for it was always measured, 
never more, never less. No case was on 
his thought, for he had not “ studied up” 
one before retiring. At last, the Doctor 
settled the matter in his mind, by deter- 
mining thatitwasthe “spell of thinking” 
that had tumbled the day into the night, 
so he lay down again and searched, as 
with many candles, for the “ sleepy feath- 
ers.” He tried the under side of the pil- 
low turned upward: result no better: he 
turned the pillow double—he crushed the 
two ends together—he gave it a toss into 
the darkness and tried the bolster. An 
interval of the exercisé of the will, after 
the manner of Edwards, applied to the 
altogether secular affair of going to sleep, 
resulted in the same end,—‘ Benjamin ! 
you are a little bit nervous, I think,” he 
exclaimed, springing up after many min- 
utes. ‘ Now, suppose you try a mite of 
your practice on Benjamin, Dr. Firm,” he 
said to himself, as he fumbled about to 
procure a light. 

The matches were not nervous certainly, 
for they had fallen into a state of somno- 
lence beyond his power to awaken: he 
scratched, and drew, and darted, and 
screwed at and upon both ends of at least 
a dozen into the never-failing safe, but not 
a ray of light was emitted. Dr. Firm had 
exceeding faith in himself. He could, at 
the least, console his conscience, he was 
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wont to think, by the fact that he had nev- 
er failed to do his duty by his patients; 
but I must infer that conscience had evap- 
orated in a volatile way during the ner- 
yous expansion, for while testing the 
matches he remembered the visit of Mr. 
Kroy, and, most wonderful event, it hap- 
pened to him to admit, that, possibly, he 
had done wrong not to pay the visit so 
manifestly desired of the father to an only 
son. Ought he not to arise and go, even 
in the night-time, to the youth? “Ifit 
were not for allowing myself to do the 
thing, on impulse, I would go,” he 
thought; “but if duty did not tell me it 
was right when I was up and dressed, why 
should I take all the extra trouble? Dear 
me! I will go to sleep, or I shall not be 
able to attend to all I have to do to-mor- 
row ;” 80, failing on the thirteenth match 
to secure a light, Dr. Firm deposited his 
head on the other pillow, very much after 
the manner of mothers and nurses who 
have rocked away their patience in the 
fourth or fifth attempt to get the baby 
down—the failure growing more and more 
apparent at every trial—until, at the final 
hushing and cooing and oscillating in that 
most unequal of balances the human arms, 
dropping them and the baby lower and 
lower with each new motion, the infant 
no sooner feels the cooling touch of the 
linen, than out comes a strong wide-awake 
ery. After that, the note too much in the 
scale, up flies the balance and down goes 
the baby into a depth of feathers, never 
reached except at such times. 

Thus Dr, Firm treated himself. He had 
duly attended to all the forms of going to 
sleep, and they had failed. So he dashed his 
strong, sensible head into the pillow and 
told it to go to sleep, The time passed on 
until the clock struck “two.” The Doc- 
tor had not moved in half an hour. He 
had said the multiplication-table seven 
times, and that had failed; he had fixeda 
water-wheel with its ever-filling, ever- 
emptying buckets in his mind, and held it 
there, going round with it a hundred times, 
He had marked the beam up above, so 
that he could tell every time he came up- 
ward, and that had failed. He had re- 
peated texts, verses, chapters of the Bible: 
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he had quoted from all the poets, who 
ever wrote, who could pay night calls to 
his brain, or, at least, he thought he had 
accomplished those things, when the clock 
struck two. If any one has the curiosity 
to ascertain if the time allows of the per- 
formance, he is welcome to the mental ex- 
ercise, 

“ Confound it,” ejaculated the Doctor, 
starting up from the position he had ri- 
gidly held during the half hour last past. 
He aired his eyes and cooled his brain 
from the vision of tables, wheels, Holy 
Scripture, and poets, by a look out of the 
window into the cool, crisp blue of the No- 
vember night. Dr. Firm had made a mis- 
take once in his life. He should have se- 
lected the science of astronomy to peer in- 
to for his life work. Certainly the heavens 
honored him that night with the sight of 
a meteor that surpassed all meteors that 
were ever seen. “Bless my soul!” he 
cried out, as the brilliant round of light 
glided with majestic motion up the sky— 
up, up, slowly, grandly into the unfathom- 
able arc of blue, The Doctor threw aloft 
the sash and gazed after the meteor. The 
stars seemed to bow and close their eyes 
an instant, as the heavenly messenger 
passed them on its way. Into the very 
zenith glode the meteor; it kept on its 
course shooting into illimitable distance, 
utterly unconscious of our earth, bending 
not to the slighest curve in recognition of 
the mighty gravitating force we are wont 
to think it wields over the universe. 

Dr. Firm held his breath as the meteor 
went out of sight; he would joyously 
have left all his earthly patients to follow 
in the wake of the brilliant ranaway, and 
attend to the starry fractures it left be- 
hind. “ Well! well!” he thought, “who 
saw that, I wonder? I am gladI kept 
awake ; if all nervousness ended this way 
it would be worth while to be nervous 
now and then ;” and round and round the 
room he whirled, catching up and putting 
on articles of raiment without strict regard 
to the when and the where. He did not 
wait to try the matches again, but, in feel- 
ing around to find the half square of silk 
that did duty as cravat, he overturned 
matches and safe. With street door left 
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ajar he went down the walk, one slipper 
and one boot executing bass and minor 
notes as he clattered along, bent on learn- 
ing if the man whose business it was to be 
watching the heavens had been on duty. 

A policeman heard the music of Dr. 
Firm’s boot and slipper drawing near and 
nearer to his lonely beat, and, being a wary 
man, he put himself inside the doorway 
of a building and waited. 

Utterly unaware of the man’s move- 
ment, the Doctor, coming to the place, 
stopped just in front of the door-way and 
looked up. In truth, his eyes had been 
on the stars from the time he left hisown 
door, and at that place he could see a 
wide space of clear sky. He was talk- 
ing to himself, and as he stopped, he was 
saying, “Not much use my hurrying so, I 
suppose,” and then he laughed a merry, 
good-humored laugh, at the idea of 
measuring his capacity for speed with 
that of a meteor. The ear on which Dr. 
Firm’s notes of laughter had once fallen 
was certain to hold them in memory, 
and the deep bass of the policeman’s re- 
sponse told that he had laid aside his 
fears, as he came out from the darkness. 

“ Dr. Firm, I took you for a burglar,” 
he said. 

“Well, I guess I am; I certainly covet 
a jewel that was around here not long 
ago; and, on the whole, I may as well con- 
fess that I was after it; did you see that 
great meteor ten or fifteen minutes ago?” 

“Meteor! No, but I thought it light- 
ened pretty sharp once or twice; but, 
now I come to think of it, there isn’t a 
cloud in the sky.” 

“Lightning, this November night! 
with the ice not melted from the trees 
yet, and the sky clear as truth,” muttered 
the Doctor, as he carried on the music of 
his feet to the place whence the heavens 
are held in watch. 

The observatory was deserted. Dr. 
Firm turned away, disgusted at learning 
that on the morrow his description of the 
great meteor would meet with polite de- 
rision from eyes that were sealed in 
sleep at the hour when Royalty went by. 
“T will walk off this fit,” thought the 
Doctor, and, according to the thought, he 
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walked until he came to the gateway of 
the old Cemetery, He would have gone 
in, had the way been open, for he had an 
innate liking for speculative parleys with 
Dr. Firm, in the presence of weird 
supernatural forms, suggestive of the 
Great Unknown. He thought of the 
friend, who, on the morrow, would be- 
come a part of the place; would pass 
under the gateway to return not again, 
“These mysteries will soon be mine, as 
realities,” he said. “I am past fifty; the 
friends of my youth are gone from me— 
the Future waves her wings and beats the 
air with uncertain sounds, and all that I 
can read therein lies in the word ‘In- 
evitable.’ It is coming, and,am J ready? 
“T tell you,” almost cried out the 
man; “ we are all universalists at heart; 
there is no use in denying it. A man 
dies, is brought here to be buried, is 
buried, His life has been without one 
act towards God denoting obedience to 
his laws. He has not been a church 
member; but the clergyman reads the 
burial service over him, or the minister 
prays, looking down upon the lips that 
have not been known to part once with 
the breath of prayer, says words of sweet 
consolation to relatives and friends, and, 
somehow, commits the soul’s future into 
the heart of God, hoping that he will be 
merciful, even whilst the body is put 
nearer to the heart of the earth that has 
nourished the man’s wickedness. Now, 
if theologians believed—as a man be- 
lieves it is time for him to move when 
the house shakes with an earthquake— 
that these souls are lost, lost/ banished 
forever to the darkness where God's 
compassion shines not, they would ery 
out day and night; they would spend them- 
selves in entreaties to the multitude to 
come and be saved. Nota railway train 
would leave astation without the warning 
cry, ‘A rail may break; a rock may be 
on the track; a switch may be misplaced, 
and by that rail, or rock, or switch, you 
are in danger. If you are killed, your 
soul is doomed to everlasting fire and 
never-ending torture.’ Not asteamship 
would leave its berth without the same; 
nay, men would cry, and women would 
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weep, as men and women have not cried 
and wept since the world was made, I 
tell you earth would resound with one 
great sob toward God for salvation. 
And yet, and yet, this is the scriptural 
teaching. Except a man repent, he shall 
die.” The last sentence had been spoken 
slowly, every word measured by decreased 
cadence in his voice until the word die 
was breathed in a whisper, and in solemn 
emphasis the Doctor's hand was beat 
against the solid masonry of the side of 
the vault where the dead are sometimes 
placed awaiting sepulture. 

Dr. Firm started, for something like a 
human utterance seemed to come from 
deep within the place. At the same in- 
stant a hand was gently iaid on Dr. Firm’s 
shoulder, and a voice full of all pitifulness 
of emotion said: “Friend! Who but 
God can know whether all these, who 
lie here, have repented? Our Father 
has laid the line below the fathoming of 
theologians—deeper than human lore. 
None can find it out, for, of the limit of 
salvation, none knoweth save my Father 
who is in heaven. Let us show forth 
our Father's love, until he calls us to go 
up higher.” 

“ Who are you?” bluntly asked the 
Doctor.—“ One in trouble, who has been 
to God in the night for strength, and has 
found it, and who, having found it, would 
gladly give of it.” 

“ Where did you find Him?” 

“On yonder rock,” pointing westward, 
“and if it were not too sacred a thing for 
derision, I should like to tell you how 
God answered me.” 

“ All real things are sacred to me,” said 
the Doctor—“TI will listen.” 

“My trouble—it does not matter what 
it is—had wellnigh cost me my soul. It 
was blinding me, leading me by false 
lights, and I resolved to do just what the 
Lord bade me. SoI went up to spend 
the night, and learn what healing might 
be for me in the leaves of darkness, 
steeped in dew, and I cried aloud unto 
God to teach me in what way I should 
walk. If it should be his will that I 
should take a certain course, I prayed 
that he would manifest it to me. If 
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another, that he would make the way 
light, that I might safely walk therein; 
when lo! there seemed to flash a bright- 
ness all about me. The face of the dark 
rock shone out, as it were. I trembled, 
and looked upwards, / A meteor, such as 
man never saw before, passed upward and 
went on into space. You may laugh if 
you will at my faith, but I believe that 
God sent that messenger for my aid and 
comfort. I will not doubt it, even if as- 
tronomers tell me it has been traveling 
millions of years. So will my soul travel 
onward in the ages to come.” 

‘ST wonder who that man was,” thought 
Dr. Firm, for, with the last word, he had 
passed on. “To-morrow I shall hear of a 
lunatic escaped, but he was sane enough to 
see my meteor after all.” Dr. Firm listened 
until the footsteps of the stranger ceased 
to givesound. There was something in 
the decreasing measure of them that suit- 
edhismood. They suggested—he scarce- 
ly knew what—and did not learn because 
of a near noise that smote his ear and 
gave him quickened heartbeats. “Surely 
the sound comes from within this vault,” 
he thought, as he leaned over and press- 
ed his ear against the stone side of the 
receiving vault. The sounds were evi- 
dently from a living thing, but so stifled, 
that Dr. Firm could not judge what order 
of creation uttered them. He struck the 
place two or three times with his fist, 
and called out, but the murmur from 
within was not changed. 

“There’s some dead body come to 
life,” he half whispered, “ and, if the place 
is not opened soon, he’ll die again. I won- 
der where the fellow lives. I do declare! 
What a night this is to be sure. I can't 
let this thing go on until morning. Who 
lives round here that will be likely to 
know, I wonder.” 

Soon anervous, wakeful body in a house 
not far from the place, started up at the 
sound of the door-bell, for the Doctor had 
given the knob no gentle pull. “Esther! 
Esther! Wake up! There’s somebody 
ringing the door-bell and it’s only four 
o'clock. Somebody must be very sick, I 
reckon,” said the woman, having put her’ 
head inside the door of the next room. 
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“Sarah Kelsey! you are enough to 
turn anybody’s hair white, I don’t be- 
lieve there is anybody within ten miles of 
our door-bell; you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, waking me up so.”—“ There! 
I hope you heard that, Esther Kelsey,” as 
the second pull sent the notes ringing up 
the stairway.— Well, goon, then, and see 
who it is.”"—“ No, I shan’t—I wouldn’t go 
down stairs for half the town.” 

“You know I never get up in the 
night, it makes me feel so faint; do go 
now, Sarah.” 

“Tt is just because you are afraid your- 
self. A body might die on your door- 
steps before you would be ready to let him 
in.” With the final word of the last sen- 
tence Sarah approached the window and 
raised the sash. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
she questioned, in a voice as deeply bass 
as she couid articulate. 

“T know you, Sarah! You can’t cheat 
me with any imitation notes. I want the 
street and house where the sexton of the 
cemetery lives.” 

“Mercy upon me, Dr. Firm! Is that you? 
Do you wantto be buried at this early 
hour in the morning? I know some smart 
folks that want to get ahead of the rest of 
the world, and so I suppose they'll want 
to get buried, so’s to have the chore done 
up early in the day, plenty of time to rest 
after it, you see.” The woman spoke so 
fast that Dr. Firm could not interrupt the 
current of her words until they came toa 
natural fall. Then he made haste to say: 
“No nonsense now, Sarah Kelsey. I 
want to find the sexton,and I am in a 
hurry; put your head in quick; you'll 
have neuralgia if you don’t.” 

Dr. Firm received the direction and 
went his way to the sexton’s house. He 
aroused the man without much ceremony, 

“Who has been put into the receiving 
vault to-day, John?” he questioned. 

“ Nobody, Dr. Firm.” 

“ Yesterday, then?” 

“ Nobody, Dr. Firm.” 

“ Get the key and come along with me, 
and we'll soon see what it means.” 

The man would not, or at the least did not 
hasten. He tarried so long that the Doc- 
tor lost his patience, and noticing a bunch 
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of keys in the room where he waited, he 
seized them and started forth. 

He had not proceeded far when he heard 
the sexton following hard after him, for no 
sooner had the man learned that Dr, Firm 
had taken his keys than he made haste to 
overtake him. ‘ Wouldn’t you be kind 
afeard to open that place in the night, 
Doctor?” he asked, 

“Afraid! What of, pray? I am not 
afraid of the dead, and you are not of the 
living. So come and helpme.” Sudden- 
ly Dr. Firm stood still on the sidewalk, 
an odd, unaccountable sensation stealing 
through his blood and quickening into 
thought. “John!” he said, addressing 
the sexton, “ you know who I am, don't 
you.” “Ofcourse, I know you/ whoin 
this town doesn’t? for you have some- 
thing to do with ’em all, sooner or later, 
along the line of march betwixt the birth- 
day and the grave-yard.” 

“ Well, John, do you think there’s any- 
thing queer about me? don’t I look and 
act just about the same as usual?” 

“Yes, Doctor, I guess you do, 
ain't crazy, are you?” 

Dr. Firm gave a visible start, for it was 
the thought that probably he might be, 
which had led him to question the sex- 
ton. The night had seemed so strange, 
from the state of sleeplessness to the mete- 
or, from the meteor to the stranger he had 
encountered, and now the errand on 
which he was bent, that it must be for- 
given Dr. Firm, if, for a moment, he did 
question his own sanity ; but he was soon 
diverted from any consideration of self 
by John’s perturbed manner as they 
drew near the cemetery entrance. The 
man drew back, asif afraid; then, seem- 
ed on the point of running away, and 
finally betrayed his trouble by standing 
still and grasping his leader’s arm. “ Dr. 
Firm,” he said, “ will they kill me? What 
can they do to me for it?” 

“For what, John? Tell me what you 
have done, and then I can understand 
what you mean; but, man alive, don’t 
shake so, you haven’t murdered anybody 
and put them in the place, for murdered 
men don’t speak,” 

“No, please don’t, don’t open that door 
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until I tell you,” he plead, just as the Doc- 
tor was preparing to investigate the 
vault, for he had already lit the lantern 
he secured before leaving the sexton’s 
house.—‘I am going to find out this 
mystery and have no time to lose; ex- 
planations can come afterward.” 

“Tt isn’t a mystery, it’s a woman,” said 
John. - 

“A woman! What is she in here for?” 

“She’scrazy, Doctor. Be careful when 
you open the door. Her husband gave 
me ever so much to let him have the 
place to keep her in just for one night, 
and I’m so poor. You know it just begun 
to be sickly here, and there ain’t many of 
‘em ready to come yet.” 

“A crazy woman locked up for the 
night in this dead-house!” cried the Doc- 
tor. “What are we coming to in this 
age? Who would believe the story?” 
While he talked, he worked, fitting the 
key, and at length the heavy door was 
set ajar, and the light from the lantern 
flashed into the place. On the stone floor, 
leaning against the hard stone of the 
vault's side, sata woman. Her eyesevi- 
dently were blinded by the sudden light, 
for she covered them with her hands, 

“My poor lady,” said Dr. Firm, for he 
took in at a glance the facts in the case, 
“tell me why you are here?” 

“Will you believe what I say?” she 
said, after a little pause. “My head 
aches with trying to keep my memory 
clear.” Then the Doctor went to her, 
helped her to rise from the position she 
had so long maintained, and without fur- 
ther ceremony led her into the open air. 
“John!” he said, “go home, hang up 
the key in its place, and when any in- 
quiries are made for this lady, let me 
know; but, mind, give no hint of this, 
until I give you leave.” 

Slowly, wearily, like one who walks 
in sleep, the lady went with Dr. Firm to 
his house. When there, she was not 
permitted to speak ; resting only on the 
assurance that she should be cared for; 
she was given food and then sent to rest. 

“That woman is no more crazy than 
Iam,” said Doctor Firm to himself, as he 
sat down, some hours later, to his comfort- 
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able breakfast, “and haven’t I even doubt- 
ed my own sanity within the past twelve 
hours ?” 

He had not completed his meal when 
John, the sexton, appeared in great dis- 
tress of mind to know what he could say 
to the man who demanded of him his 
wife. ‘I must give her up,” he said, “for, 
he wants to take her to Hartford this 
very morning by the train.” 

“ Are you certain of this thing, John? 
Do you know that he intends to take her 
to the asylum for the insane?” 

“OQ yes, because I know he sent up 
word by telegraph last night; and now 
I’ve run away from home for fear he 
would come.” 

“Very well, John. Go your way and 
tell the man, whoever he may be, that 
you will meet him at the station with 
the woman.” 

“‘ Going to give her up after all, Doctor, 
are you? I did kind of hope you’d hold 
on to her, ’cause, you see, you are rich 
and influential and can do it; but I, poor 
man, would be turned out of my own 
living, if I was to do anything.” 

“Yes, I must give her up. You will 
be here with a carriage, mind that itis a 
close one, ten minutes before the time 
for the train to leave.” 

“ Well now, if I didn’t have a better 
opinion of Doctor Firm, and then he 
took it so cool; my locking the woman 
up there all night. Ishould like to know 
though, what the thing means, and if the 
poor creature is crazy, as they say.” 

While John walked home, Doctor 
Firm held a conversation with his unex- 
pected guest, concerning whom his sis- 
ter was exceedingly curious. The pur- 
port of that conversation will appear 
hereafter. Doctor Firm was helpless to 
detain the woman, and on the departure 
of the morning railway train for Hart- 
ford, she was conveyed in i¢ on her way 
to the asylum for the insane. 


CHAPTER Xi. 
A HAPPY DEVICE. 
On returning from the railway station, 
after having been an observant witness of 
the husband who was conveying his in- 
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sane wife to a place of safety, and whilst 
determining with care the course he should 
take in the matter in which he had become 
so involved, Dr. Firm met Doctor 

The latter approached and said, “ I have 
just been around to your office. Walk up 
with me, if you can, and see the youth 
Kroy. I have resolved to cling to the 
hope that he will get well. Don’t ask me 
anything about symptoms and evidences 
and that sort of thing, for there is nothing 
bright in their direction; in fact every 
change is for the worse, and yet I've turn- 
ed the hope around in my mind until I 
guess I knew something how a woman 
feels when she goes right past reason, com- 
mon-sense, and everything, and guesses 
right after all.” 

“ Lookhere, Dr. ,” replied Dr. Firm; 
“T shall prescribe a course of home treat- 
ment for you—tea, toast, and sleep—you 
have been up all night with this boy, who, 
I dare say, isn’t worth so much after all. 
I wouldn’t worry myself so much. You'd 
better come home and lunch with me; af- 
terward I'll take a look at him.” 

“Dr. —— smiled at the treatment pre- 
scribed, in full view of the fact that he had 
no home outside of the four walls of an 
apartment in a hotel. In vain he declar- 
ed himself not in need of luncheon. Dr. 
Firm hurried him around the corner and 
along a pleasant bit of pleasant street to 
his own door. 

“T’ll be in presently,” spoke Dr. Firm, 
as he gave a positive push at the reluctant 
visitor, which impulse sent Dr. into 
the brightest, cheeriest room, The very 
sight of an old-fashioned, roomy sofa put 
a dream of sleep into Dr. "s weary be- 
ing. He could scarcely resist the impulse 
to put himself where he dreamed of being, 
and he was just about to yield to the im- 
pulse when Miss Firm appeared in the 
room, 

“Good morning, Dr. ,” she said. 
“T do think doctors have amazing appe- 
tites. Here’s my brother, it isn’t more 
than two hours since breakfast, and now 
he is ready to eat again. I think it is the 
only incentive that would ever induce me 
to enter the profession, the blessing of a 
good appetite.” 
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“Jane! Jane! What is that you are 
saying,” called Dr. Firm from an adjoining 
apartment, whence issued soft, jingling 
sounds of glass, as of one handling precious 
wares, 

“T am saying that I should think you 
would take some of your own tonics that 
you are so fond of prescribing.” 

“The very thing I am about to do,” he 
replied, entering the room with his hands 
well filled with bottles and glasses. “No 
man shall say that my advice and practice 
are inconsistent, if I can help it.” 

Miss Jane Firm had prepared, while she 
talked, the table for a repast, spreading 
linen and china with a deft way, not yet 
a lost art among the women of New Eng- 
land, I am glad to write; but no prophet 
can tell how soon it may be, in the face of 
the pitiful fact that a woman has dared to 
put forth a plea in a high place in behalf 
of woman suffrage and plainly written that 
woman (educated woman) has no sphere, 
it having become altogether wn/it that she 
should sew, and keep house, and perform 
other offices proper for ignorant Irish- 
women’s muscles to do, Where is the 
dignity of labor, the very corner-stone of 
our prosperity and homes? If there is 
one enemy of this Republic greater than 
another it is that one who throws one 
word of dishonor upon any portion of the 
“Temple of Work,” as if there were any 
part or portion of that could be left out 
from the great edifice andit stand! There! 
I cannot preach, but if any one is search- 
ing for a theme, that one is suggestive 
enough. 

Presently there began to steal in through 
the oft-opened door into the cheery room 
sweet odors, spicy and suggestive of 
cheer. 

Poor, weary Dr. just then thought 
that he had forgotten to take his break- 
fast, and an emotion of gratitude toward 
Dr. Firm was kindled, as he was sum- 
moned to seat himself opposite to that 
man, with a round table separating them, 
upon which was just the nourishing food 
he was so much in need of. 

‘Jane, I wish you would get out 
my heavy overcoat, and see that it is all 
in order; I shall want it presently.” said 
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Dr. Firm when they were seated, adding, 
“J wili ring if I wish anything.” 

“Jonathan! Why didn’t you tell me to 
go, if you were so anxious to be alone! 
You know the coat was in order a week 
ago; ” and Miss Firm went from the room 
half-pleased at having betrayed her broth- 
er’s duplicity, and half-angry at not being 
deemed worthy of trust. However, she 
had taken her little revenge and she found 
it sweet. 

Dr. Firm paid scrupulous regard to the 
requirements of his friend, for his profes- 
sional skill had discovered at a glance that 
he stood in need of food and was ignorant 
of it. No one had fuller knowledge of 
what he was wont to call “the tricks and 
tantrums of typhus,” than Dr. Firm, and 
the green pallor stealing out from the 
countenance of his friend, as they had 
met, made his heart sipk within him. Dr. 
—did not take notice that Dr. Firm 
talked while he ate, nor was he conscious 
of the fact that the whole affair of luncheon 
was a wicked device to lure him to eat, 
for his hearing had been entertained to 
the utmost. When they arose from the 
table, Dr. was in possession of the 
story of the meteor; he had received a 
minute and careful account of the appear- 
ance and words of the lady put by her 
husband for safe-keeping into a vault for 
the dead, and the men and physicians had 
consulted together on the best course to 
be taken in that and other avenues of 
action, ‘ Now, Dr. Firm, I think it is 
time my patient was looked after. I left 
only Mrs. Kroy and Morton Cloud with 
him while he slept.” 

“Now you know I am a stubborn old 
fellow, always full of whims and fancies 
of my own, and you must indulge me 
now in one,” said Dr, Firm, with his back 
turned toward the open fireplace, where 
acheery blaze sputtered away, toasting to 
a ruddy color the interlocked hands of the 
Doctor, who did not in truth seem just 
then an easy man to resist. 

“But you know you promised to go, 
or I should not have come here,” urged. 
Dr. : 

“Ofcourse I promised! Why, old fellow, 
wasn’t your wish enough to win a worse 
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man than I am, and of course I’m going, on- 
ly I want to go alone, I want to observe the 
boy closely and make some inquiries that I 
might forget all about if you were along.” 

“Well, then, I’ll walk up with you, and 
wait in the building somewhere.” 

“No, you won't. You'll just wait here 
until Icome back. There’s no use in you 
exposing yourself to everything under the 
sun, this raw November weather. I never 
could see just what November was put 
into.the year for, though come to think 
of it, I don’t believe the last day of Octo- 
ber and the first day of December would 
join on very -well—don’t believe they'd 
match exactly.” 

Dr. had arisen and taken the coat he 
had laid aside in his hand, but at the posi- 
tive assurance of Doctor Firm that he 
would return and consult with him im- 
mediately on the case of John Kroy, he 
suffered the latter to depart. 

“Jane,” said Dr. Firm, going into the 
kitchen, “use your feminine art a little 
for the good of the profession. I want 
that boy in there to goto sleep. Manage 
it some way. Do you hear?” as Miss Firm 
had not deigned him one glance of con- 
sciousness. 

“T always hear when I ought not to, 
I suppose,” she said, and sat still. 

No sooner had the click of the gate 
latch sounded on her ears than she was 
up and alert to do his bidding. “A pil- 
low! a pillow!” she thought. “Let me 
see; I put on fresh cases in Benjamin’s 
room yesterday. I'll get one there,” and 
the good lady proceeded to the apart- 
ment in entire ignorance of the panto- 
mime that had been performed there the 
night before. In opening the door she 
pushed against a yielding substance that 
proved to be the bolster, and presently 
stood in the centre of the room survey- 
ing the condition of things with the eye 
of a detective. “ Thieves! thieves!” she 
ejaculated, “I’ve told Benjamin so times 
enough. I never did approve of leaving 
a house open at all hours of day and 
night. He acts sometimes as if he be- 
lieved every single inhabitant of New 
Haven came over in the Mayflower and 
learned honesty I suppose on the ocean, 
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Yes! here are the matches all on the 
carpet, and here’s where they tried to 
strike a light,” as she saw the broken 
matches scattered here and there accord- 
ing to the direction in which her brother 
had thrownthem, The rumpled condi- 
tion of the pillow she could not account 
for. “I wonder what’s gone,” and she 
busied herself for some minutes gather- 
ing together and putting into place articles 
and furniture; but even to her acute 
sight nothing was absent from its place 
when she had ended. 

Miss Firm’s occupation had left Doctor 
—— to some minutes’ silence and rest, 
and ‘every second of time had only seemed 
to render the power of sleep mightier 
upon him, Soon Miss Firm was in the 
room with a pillow in her hand, which 
she carelessly placed on the sofa, and 
throwing a shawl beside it, she handed 
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Dr. —— the morning paper and said, “I 
thought maybe you would like to rest, 
I dare say you were up all night.” She 
disappeared. 

Dr. winked at the paper, looked 
lovingly at the pillow and the roomy old 
sofa two or three times, then went to it, 
and ten minutes later was sleeping with 
the shawl trailing on the carpet. Miss 
Firm peeped in to see if her art had won, 
and seeing the state of affairs she gather- 
ed up the shawl and disposed it so deftly 
that an hour later, when Dr. Firm re- 
turned, he found nothing to do but to take 
up the papers and read until the spell 
was broken which had cast Dr. —— into 
sleep. Fortunately no call came until 
high twelve, and just as the clocks from 
the city churches were striking Dr. —— 
moved, 

(To be continued.) 


THE UNTRODDEN PATH 
OUTSIDE the gate to Calvary 


The Saviour goes, 


Each weary step his life-blood marks, 


As fast it flows! 


The scourging whip no pity won 
For Jesus Christ, God's blessed Son, 
Yet bruised and torn he patient bears, 


For us, his woes! 


As, when of old, the Patriarch, 
Bound close the wood 
Upon the child, who wondering much, 


So meekly stood : 


Thus did the Lord the cursed tree, 

Bear midst his pain to Calvary, 

When walking faint, his aching limbs 
Were bathed in blood! 


No need to raise the cruel cross 


Before his eye— 


That seeing it he might refuse 


To bleed and die; 


Salvation’s price in heaven he learned, 

Yet love divine with pity yearned 

To rescue souls estranged from God, 
And bring them nigh! 


The Roman soldier weaves a crown 


For him to wear, 


Of pliant branch and sharpened thorn 


His flosh to tear; 
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No laurel wreath which triumph shows, 
Adorns his brow, as weak he goes, 
Bending so low with humble love 


That death to bear! 


They drive the nail through tender nerves 


Of foot and hand, 


While scoffing men with impious taunts 


Around him stand! 


No blasting word of righteous wrath 
Flings curses on his murderers’ path— 
But Jesus prays that God would bless 


That guilty band! 


The cross is set-—and torture keen 


Shows on his face, 


Yet no distress or agony 


Exhausts his grace! 


“T thirst,” he cries, and quick to mock, 
They offer him the hyssop stalk; 
Though Lord of Life he patient waits 

For death’s slow pace! 


And soon it comes—the earth is dark 


*Neath blotted sun, 


The mighty work of saving man 


At length is done— 


Sweet peace is gained, and sin atoned, 
And man once more God’s child is owned, 
The emptied graves declare that Christ 


Hath victory won! 


—_—oo————— 


PUNISHMENT; ITS MEANING AND GROUND. 


PounisHMENtT always involves pain. 
The person punished suffers. Why does he 
suffer, and why is punishment inflicted? 

The immediate reply of every one to 
thisinquiry is: Because something wrong 
has been done. If there were no wrong 
there would be no suffering, if every per- 
son were wholly righteous no person 
could be punished. 

But this is only a partial answer. At 
the most it only tells us the occasion of 
punishment, not its cause; the reason 
when, and not the reason why. We still 
inquire for the reason of this connection 
of wrong and punishment, That punish- 
ment is inflicted only when there is a 
wrong is doubtless true, but why ? 

A satisfactory answer to the question 
why must be self-evident, @. e., one which 
needs nothing further than itself to 
reveal its meaning or its ground. If, 
therefore, we can declare what punish- 
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ment is, and why it is, in a way which: 
shall preclude all further inquiry, we shall 
need a statement which is alone sufficient 
both to explain and establish itself. 

Whether such a statement can be 
found or not, we are at least impelled to 
seek it, for we cannot be satisfied with 
anything other than this, The mind is 
always inquiring for an absolute and self-’ 
sufficient ground, and we never rest ex- 
cept on such a ground. 

We shall, perhaps, approach such a ba-- 
sis, for the matter in hand, if we ask, in 
the first place, Who is entitled to inflict 
punishment? Waiving, for the moment, 
the comprehensive and ultimate inquiry, 
and admitting that punishment has a 
right, which we are subsequently to seek, 
we may properly inquire: Where does 
the power to punish rightfully belong? 
The answer to this is easy. The right to 
punish is wholly a right of sovereignty.., 
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If an individual is wronged, it does not 
belong to him to redress the wrong. He 
may repel wrong when threatened, he 
may defend himself when attacked and 
in danger, he may harm his assailant 
even to the extent of taking his life, if 
this be necessary to save his own, and in 
all this secure the common approval of 
mankind. But if he pass beyond the 
need of self-defence, and attempt, in 
any degree, vengeance or punishment, he 
is himself condemned. Self-defence and 
punishment; to repel a wrong and to re- 
quite a wrong, are very different matters, 
and involve vastly different principles. 
Punishment implies an authority, and can 
come only from a sovereign. 

This simplifies our inquiry. What is 

. that in sovereignty which furnishes the 
ground and reveals the meaning of pun- 
ishment? A sovereign is not an abstrac- 
tion, but must bea person. There can be 
no sovereignty which does not involve, 
directly or remotely, a personal will. Only 
persons can obey, and only persons can 
command. But this is not sufficient. 
Though personality is essential, not every 

_ person isasovereign. Right sovereignty 
has its only and absolute ground in right- 
eousness. While a law is meaningless 
which does not express the personal will 
-of a sovereign, it has no binding force un- 
less that will is a righteous will. To the 
‘question, Why a sovereign may lay his 
personal commands upon me, the only 

* self-sufficient answer is, because his com- 
mands arerighteous. Thathe will reward 
my obedience, or crush me if I disobey, 
awakens no sense of obligation. Hope 
may induce, fear may impel my action in 
a certain way; but neither hope nor fear 
is, in itself, any justification of the act, nor 
can itawaken any sense of praise or blame. 
Righteous sovereignty only rests in right- 
“eousness. 

But by righteousness here we do not 
mean any abstract quality inherent in the 
sovereign, and independent of the well- 
being of his subjects. The good of all 
goods for any community, the perfect and 
absolute good, is the affirmation and main- 
‘tenance of his authority. No communi- 
ty can be organized without law, without 
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authority, without a sovereign, and a 
community unorganized is not a commu- 
nity, but only a congregation of self-re- 
pellent individuals. The very existence, 
therefore, of a community is in the sov- 
ereignty which may righteously contro] 
it. To dethrone that sovereignty is to 
destroy the community, and to impair 
its supremacy is to wound and imperil 
whatever belongs to the life and organi- 
zation of society. To any community, 
therefore, nothing can be so precious, 
so truly priceless, as the unimpaired su- 
premacy of its sovereign. The river of 
the water of its life proceeds only from 
his throne. 

But, in every crime, the will of the 
sovereign has been displaced by the will , 
of the individual subject. This is what 
constitutes a transgression, a crime strip- 
‘ped of all its guises, its sole meaning is 
that the subject has chosen what the 
sovereign has prohibited. The suprema- 
cy of the sovereign is denied, and the sub- 
ject, in regard to this action, affirms him- 
self supreme. 

Now, if the sovereignty is right, it 
ought to be maintained, and for no other 
reason than that it is right. But how 
shall it be maintained? Its commands 
have been broken; its supremacy set 
aside—how can the displaced order be 
restored? Of couse, the crime cannot 
be annihilated. It has been done, and 
the current of events cannot be turned 
back in its channel, and henceforth made 
to flow as though this event had not oc- 
curred, Neither is this necessary. The 
maintenance of righteous sovereignty 
does not depend upon the maintenance of 
uninterrupted obedience. The one ele- 
ment in an act of transgression, vitally at 
war with the sovereignty, is the choice 
which that act expresses, and in which 
the disobedient subject affirms his own 
sovereignty. The will of the subject is 
in exact conflict with the will of the 
sovereign. The two wills cannot be 
maintained. If the sovereign yields, he 
yields his throne, and if his sovereignty 
is just he becomes: thereby unjust. Of 
course, therefore, he must make the sub- 
ject yield. But how? What if the sove- 
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‘reign try persuasion? He argues and 
pleads with the transgressor. He sets be- 
fore him how just is the law which has 
been broken, how wise its provisions, and 
how much better to obey than disobey. 
Let us suppose that the subject is con- 
vinced. He yields. He acknowledges 
his fault. He is ashamed of it. He. re- 
pents. His will is changed, and is now, 

‘ and henceforth, one of perfect submission 
to his sovereign’s will. Has the sovereign, 
then, by this act of persuasion, by this 
process of argumentation, maintained his 
authority? Let it be that the subject 
has been reduced to submission, but has 
the real question which his transgression 
raised been answered? It must be re- 
membered that this question issolely one 

. ofauthority. But what is authority ? Itis 
the right to legislate, the right tocommand, 
the right of one will to require the obedi- 
ence of another will, the essential right of 
sovereignty. But what isargument? Itis 
a process by which a matter, otherwise ob- 
scure to the intellect, is now made clear. 
Persuasion, by means of argument, is a 
process by which a person's will is induced 
to act according to this clear conviction 
of the intellect. In authority, the ulti- 
mate motive is the will of the sovereign; 
in persuasion by argument, the ultimate 

‘ motive is in the will of the subject him- 
self. In the one case the subject acts by 
faith solely, because the sovereign re- 
quires it; in the other he acts in clear 
knowledge, solely because he himself 
sees it to be right. Persuasion by argu- 
ment, therefore, has not reached, at all, 
the point of obedience to authority, and 
if the sovereign has thus reduced the re- 
bellious subject to obedience and loyalty, 
he has not thereby maintained his sover- 
eignty. The breach between the authori- 
ty and the disobedience has not thus in 
any degree been healed. 

Moreover, if the sovereign has been 
able to secure the present and prospec- 
tive obedience of the subject, this does 
not touch the question respecting the 

, past disobedience. That remains still a 
wrong unchanged, What shall the sover- 
eign do with it? Forget it? Ignore it? 
Take the subject’s present and promised 
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obedience as a compensation for it? But 
all this would be in itself a wrong. In 
reality, it would be the sovereign’s con- 
sent to the subject’s disobedience, and 
this would be the. sovereign’s acknow- 
ledgment that his sovereignty is unjust. 
To take anything as a compensation for a 
wrong, is to allow that the wrong is not 
a wrong. The right is not to be barter- 
ed. Nothing is so precious as itself. It 
is absolutely priceless. Neither can any- 
thing be named as a righteous equivalent 
for the wrong. So long as the wrong 
remains it is not to be requited nor re- 
dressed.- It is not requital, nor redress, 
nor recompense, but annihilation which 
the right requires of the wrong. And if 
a righteous sovereignty shall maintain its 
righteousness unswerved, the denial of 
its authority must be not only denounced 
but destroyed. But how can this be? 
How can the wrong of transgression be 
absolutely destroyed? Letus keep clear- 
ly in mind wherein the wrong is found. 
It is not in the consequences of the deed. 
These may be evil, but they do not con- 
stitute the wrong. Neither is the wrong, 
properly speaking, so much in the deed 
as in the doer. The deed only expresses 
the wrong, while the wrong itself is in 
the will of the doer. It is the affirma- 
tion of his individual supremacy and 
sovereignty ; more strictly it is the will to 
do as he chooses, in defiance of the will 
or choice of his sovereign. Now it is this 
choice of the subject which must be over- 
thrown, and this choice of the sovereign 
which must be maintained, in order that 
the right may truly triumph over the 
wrong, and the forces of life gain a complete 
ascendency over the powers of death. 
The real svrong is in the supremacy of 
the subject, which his transgression has 
affirmed. The transgression itself, as a 
definite deed, cannot be annihilated. But 
the supremacy of the subject can be over- 
thrown and absolutely destroyed. But 
how? Only by inflicting upon the sub- 
ject that which he has not chosen, only 
by making him endure that which he , 
would refuse; in other words, only by 
punishing him. Punishment involves 
pain; the person punished suffers. This 
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he does not choose; this he would refuse ; 
but he is forced to receive it because 
the sovereign chooses to inflict it, and 
the sovereign chooses to inflict it, be- 
cause only thus can the choice of the sub- 
ject be put down, and the choice of the 
sovereign be maintained; only thus can 
the question of supremacy between the 

two be absolutely settled. This is the 
* meaning and ground of punishment. The 
person is punished in order that by the 
pain which he does not choose, the will of 
the sovereign of which his transgression 
was the denial, may be affirmed as truly 
- dominant over him. Thus pynishment 
does not annihilate the act of the trans- 
gressor, but it does annihilate the supre- 
macy of the act, and thus truly destroys 
the wrong which that supremacy involv- 
ed. Thus the end of punishment, like the 
end of righteousness, is only in itself. It 
is not for the sake of the transgressor, but 
it is solely for the sake of the sovereignty 
whose supremacy it affirms, It is inflict- 
ed in the righteousness of the sovereignty, 
and for no other reason than that it is a 
righteous sovereignty which is thus vin- 
dicated. If the sovereignty be not right- 
eous, it ought not to punish, and if its 
punishment be for any other reason than 
that thus a righteous sovereignty may be 
affirmed at the very point wherein, and 
over the very will whereby, it has been 
denied, then is its punishment unjust. 

“You are punished,” said the English 
judge to the criminal, “not because you 
have stolen sheep, but to keep others from 
stealing them.” ‘But what is that to 
me?” was the pertinent retort of the crim- 
inal, If punishment be only inflicted for 
the good of the community, the question 
may well be asked: Why is this person 
punished rather than another? And ifthe 
answer be, That this person has trans- 
gressed, the question at once presents it- 
self: What is it in transgression which 
makes the transgressor amenable to pun- 
ishment? To this there is no stable and 
self-sufficient answer, if we ignore that 
denial of the righteous sovereignty in 
which the very core and marrow of trans- 
gression consists. 

But if it be said that punishment is for 
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the sake of the transgressor, he is pun- 
ished that he may be reformed, and thus 
restored to an obedient subject of the 
sovereign, the question then comes: How 
could the punishment reform him unless 
it were righteous? What reformatory 
tendencies are possible- in punishment, 
except they be found in the very right 
eousness of the punishment itself? But if 
righteous punishment tends to reform the 
person who suffers it, only because he 
sees it to be righteous, it is clear that its 
righteousness cannot consist in its ten- 
dency to reform. Like righteousness 
everywhere, its only ground is in itself, 
and when we seek for anything ulterior, 
we really abandon every ground on which 
punishment can be justified. 

But if it be said that the threat of pun- 
ishment will restrain from crime, and we 
seek in this its justification, the immedi- 
ate and sufficient answer is, that punish- 
ment cannot be right because it is threat- 
ened, but it can only be righteously 
threatened because itself is right. 

Punishment is thus, solely, in order that 
the righteous will of the sovereign may 
manifest and maintain its supremacy over 
the very will which has refused it. Pain 
is an incident of punishment, a necessary 
incident, but the punishment is not for 
the sake of the pain. It is not executed 
in order toinflict pain. The transgressor 
is punished not that he may suffer, but he 
is made to suffer, that he may thereby be 
punished. The suffering, the pain is 
against his choice. He never could choose 
it for its own sake, It is the one thing, 
the only thing, which he cannot choose for 
itself. It is, therefore, the very thing by 
which the sovereign shall maintain the 
supremacy of his choice. It is the true 
and perfect means by which he compels 
the transgressor to acknowledge the su- 
premacy which he had chosen to refuse. 

But let us suppose the transgressor to 
repent before the punishment is inflicted. 
He sees his guilt, he feels it ; he acknow- 
ledges it ; he accepts row as his free choice 
the supremacy which he had denied. 
Can the sovereign therefore pardon? Can 
the punishment thereby be remitted? 
Waiving now all questions about the 
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means whereby such a repentance could 
be secured—e, g. a juster view of the law, 
a clearer knowledge of the sovereign’s 
heart, a fear of his power, a hope of his 
future favor, etc.,—it must be noted that 
any repentance, by whatever means se- 
cured, if it have any value, must be the 
choice of the person exercising it. A 
valid repentance must be the act of an of- 
. fender, not because the sovereign requires 
it, but because the offender has been led 
to require it of himself. To repent may 
be a command of the sovereign, but the 
repentance cannot be because of this com- 
mand. The command could only be ad- 
dressed to the transgressor, and it is a 
command that he renounce and abhor the 
very act of his transgression. But how 
can he do this, as a real and not simply a 
formal utterance, except through some 
new view or feeling, in his own soul, re- 
specting the sovereign, the law, or his 
transgression? If he does it, therefore, 
it is because he sees or feels the reason 
for it, and not because it is commanded by 
the sovereign. Hence-to do it leaves his 
transgression, so far as it relates to the 
sovereignty, exactly as it was before. 
The supremacy of the sovereign, which 
was denied by the transgression, is not 
affirmed by the repentance of the trans- 
gressor. The question of questions is not 
whether the subject shall obey because 
he sees the righteousness of the command, 
but whether his obedience shall be freely 
rendered because he sees and accepts the 
righteous supremacy of the sovereign, 
His transgression is the denial of that 
supremacy, and can only be itself denied 
and destroyed by some act of the sovereign 
which shall manifest and maintain his 
sovereignty. 

Punishment is not retaliation, as though 
the subject had injured the sovereign ina 
certain degree, for which an equal injury 
is returned to him, This would be the 
absurdity of making one evil or injury 
cancel another. Moreover, the action of 
the sovereign upon the subject in punish- 
ment, is of a wholly different sort from 
the action of the subject upon the sover- 
eign in transgression. The transgression 
has not injured the sovereign but only the 
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subject, and the punishment is, in reality, 
only the manifestation or expression of the 
injury which the subject has wrought 
upon himself. In other words, the free 
will of the subject maintains its normal 
freedom only in obedience to his right- 
eous sovereign. Disobedience is the sur- 
render of freedom. ‘ Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin.” In the 
very transgression, whereby the subject 
affirms himself a sovereign, he becomes in 
reality a slave. His freedom is actually 
gone, though he does not yet know it, and 
his punishment manifests this to himself, 
and to all beholders. His choice has be- 
come his destiny. 

But if it be said that the choice of the 
transgressor may remain the same during 
the punishment, and after it, as before, to 
this the reply is easy ; for, the matter of 
chief account in a transgression is not the 
choice, but the supremacy which the choice 
implies. The exact question is: Who 
shall be sovereign? In the transgression 
the individual subject has affirmed his own 
sovereignty, and this is the great evil, the 
very root and matter of his offence, the 
exact point wherein he comes in conflict 
with law and authority, and it is this affir- 
mation which is denied and destroyed 
when he is punished. If the choice re- 
mains as it was before, if the transgressor 
is still at heart a rebel notwithstanding 
he is punished, the rebellion has never- 
theless lost its power. The rebel has been 
obliged to submit to what he did not 
choose, and, therefore, if his choice is un- 
changed its sovereignty is annihilated, 
and the root of its evil is destroyed. 

Here, then, is the ground and meaning 
of punishment. It is sovereignty assert- 
ing itself over the transgressor. Can it 
ever be remitted? Can transgression ever 
be forgiven? Of course, not by anything 
the transgressor can do. In his trans- 
gression he has lost his freedom, and he 
cannot regain it. He has denied the 
supremacy of his sovereign, and no sub- 
sequent act of his can change this denial. 
He cannot, therefore, remit his punish- 
ment. For aught he can do he must bear 
it. Can, then, the sovereign remit it? 
Certainly not arbitrarily. The command 
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which was broken was not arbitrary. 
The punishment was not arbitrary. For- 
giveness, therefore, cannot be but for a 
sufficient reason. Whether there be such 
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a reason is a deeply interesting inquiry, 
which can only be propounded, not dis- 
cussed, in the present article. 


——_—_ -— = @o ——_ - 


LEISURE MOMENTS. - 


Do you know, neighbor, that the gentle- 
man for whom, last fall, you voted (or per- 
haps did not vote) as your representative in 
the Legislature of your State, is now, or 
lately has been, sitting at the Capital, with 
certain other gentlemen, making laws for 
your governance and that of your wife, your 
children, your various relatives, to say 
nothing of the people living next door and 
the community at large? Are you aware 
of the despotic powers these same gentlemen 
possess; that they regulate, in a great 
measure, your coming in and your going 
out; that they have a word to say about the 
manner of your marrying, concerning the 
kerosene you shall burn, the car-fare you 
shall pay on your way to town to-morrow; 
that they have more than a word to say 
about the amount of your taxes for the 
support of the free but expensive institutions 
in honor of which you stand ready, at all 
times, to throw up your hat, and “hi, yi, yil” 
Do you know that they have a finger, 
legitimately, in nearly every pie of yours; 
that the very Law whose majesty you 
reverence is something of their making? 
Do you know that they are the King—and 
last, not least, has it ever been brought home 
to your consciousness that they form (unless 
your State is a singular exception) an 
aggregation of ignorance, prejudice, selfish- 
ness, political chicane, moral obliquity, and 
ineffectual uprightness difficult to analyze 
and alarming to contemplate ? 

You may have forgotten the name that 
was upon your ballot; you may never read 
the dull legislative reports ; but all the time 
the work of law-makiug is going on, and, 
sooner or later, though not in any criminal 
connection, you will be made to feel the 
power you have helped to evoke; feel it in 
bad laws, in oppressive taxation. We say 
that the country is governed by the people 
in Congress assembled, by the Legislatures 
of the respective States; but the ‘“ people” 
consist of the little group of politicians, who 
assemble in the hotel around the corner 
to make party nominations, with the thou- 
sands of such unrepresentative, irresponsible 


gatherings held in all parts of the country 
just before the elections, and which our 
“best citizens” think it somewhat beneath 
them to attend. 

There is no civil sin of omission which 
brings so surely its own punishment as this 
of holding proudly or indifferentiy aloof from 
the primal political movements. Here is 
where the trouble begins. If you really 
want a voice in your own government, if 
you have any living interest in the political 
regeneration of the country, you must begin 
at the primary meetings. After the elections 
all that is left for you to dois the accom- 
plishment of your part toward developing, 
in the right direction, that wonderful influence 
of Public Opinion, which is the power behind 
the throne—the great safeguard of our free 
institutions, 


WE wonder what perverse principle of our 
nature it is that leads us to desire to hurl 
our hymn-book at the preacher’s head, in the 
midst of his most impressive period; to 
giggle idiotically at funerals; to throw the 
baby out of the window when it is left in 
our charge for a moment; to jump from the 
East Rock at New Haven, or from the edge 
of the Palisades down the sheer precipice to 
certain destruction, and in a thousand other 
ways to do precisely the wrong things— 
things, such as unprovoked suicide, which 
would seriously interfere with all our plans 
for the future, or, at the very least, lay us 
open to the charge of the wildest insanity. 
We cannot account for it; but those who are 
thus tempted will take especial satisfaction in 
reading a little piece of autobiography from 
the pen of one of the English astronomers 
who went a very great distance to observe, 
for the benefit of science, the eclipse of the 
sun which occurred last August. It was 
during only a few seconds that the most 
important observations could be made, “I 
can well recall,” he says, “the frenzied 
temptation to turn screws and look some- 
where else, checked by the calm ticking of 
the clock.” The astronomer’s whole life 
of study was about to culminate, perhaps, in 
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the development of this long-expected 
moment—and he came near throwing the 
baby out of the window. The confession is 
a real comfort to us of less science, but 
subject to the same insane impulses. We 
may save ourselves from the mad-house yet. 


THE good-natured, easy-going, comfortable- 
looking old clergyman, who figured so long 
in this country as the veritable Dauphin, is 
thoroughly believed in by many worthy but 
credulous laymen and divines to this day. 
Whether he was a designing impostor or a 
self-deceived, conceited half-breed may never 
be known, even should it be proved, beyond 
doubt, that he was not what he professed to 
be. He died and made no sign. Peace to 
his ashes. He may have been made for a 
king; as a preacher he certainly mistook his 
calling, if we may judge from our memory of 
a sermon of his we heard a good while ago. 

That handsome, deceitful dog, the son of 
the Saint Lo tailor, was a dauphin of an al- 
together different stripe. Jean Marie Her- 
vagault was a natural actor, and, like Eleazar 
Williams, bore a striking resemblance to 
Louis XVI. He began his adventures in 
September, 1796, when he forsook the pater- 
nal roof and picked up quite a respectable 
living in his rambles through the country, 
on the pretension of being the son of a noble- 
man whom the Revolution had dealt harshly 
with. But although Jean found many people 
to believe his story, he often got into trouble; 
when the kind-hearted tailor would always 
come forward to the assistance of his wayward 
boy. Three times he was brought back by 
his indulgent father to the home at Saint 
Lo, and every time he managed to break away 
again and enter upon some new enterprise 
of knight-errantry. An amiable Madame La- 
comb, who believed that he was, as he de- 
clared himself, a Montmorency, was fleeced 
out of we know not what amount of money 
by the heartless scapegrace, who quartered 
himself at her house, and dispensed the good 
lady’s money in a style of royal liberality. 
At last the young rascal was thrown into 
prison at Chalons, and it seemed as if the 
“star of his destiny” were about to set for- 
ever. But at this last extremity the audaci- 
ty of this impostor reached its sublimest ele- 
vation. Taking advantage of his personal 
resemblance to Louis XVI., he now “ assum- 
ed an air of grandeur and a mysterious deport- 
ment; at first letting fall significant hints, 
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then speaking in half sentences, and, finally, 
inventing a narrative which went to prove 
that he was no other than the Dauphin.” 
Jean’s story was quite ingenious, but lack- 
ed the safe vagueness of that told by 
Williams. The latter professed to have in- 
distinct recollections of a cruel keeper, easily 
identified as the man—we should say brute 
—Simon; also of nestling among the rich 
folds of a grand lady’s robe. Hervagault 
remembered receiving lessons in history and 
geography from the king, his father, in the 
Temple; he recollected Marie Antoinette’s 
little dog Fidéle, and how dearly the queen, 
his mother, loved it; he remembered the 
jailer who used to wake him in the dark 
night that he might be sure his charge had 
not been spirited away. He gave a minute 
account of the smuggling into the prison of a 
sickly child who was placed in his bed; and 
of his own deliverance from confinement 
—one Hervagault, a tailor at Saint Lo, hav- 
ing been prevailed upon, by a bribe of 
200,000 francs, to sacrifice, for the gen- 
eral good, his son, who resembled the 
Dauphin. “They otherwise assured the 
tailor,” continued Jean,‘ that he had nothing 
to dread for his son’s life, and they even con- 
cealed it from him that the stripling should 
be lulled into a sound sleep by means of 
opium. Two hours after my deliverance, 
the celebrated Dessault, to whose care I had 
been intrusted, came into the Temple, when 
the too strong dose of opium had lulled the 
child, which had been laid on my bed, into a 
lethargic slumber resembling death. Des- 
sault was going to feel his pulse without 
waking him, but on placing his hand upon 
his body he perceived such a difference be- 
tween it and mine, that he uttered a shriek, 
and his amazement was changed into the 
most violent fright, when, upon close inspec- 
tion, no doubt remained of its being another 
child. He remained nearly an hour in mute 
amazement. He considered his responsibili- 
ty, the danger he was in, and, finally, resolv- 
ed to screen himself by sending a secret re- 
port, perfectly congenial to the truth, to 
the Committee of Public Welfare. Here it 
was resolved that silence would be the best 
remedy, especially as there was every ap- 
pearance that the strange and sickly child 
would die; in which case it would be per- 
fectly easy to persuade all Europe that the 
Dauphin was dead. Dessault was summon- 
ed before the Committee, and loaded with 
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such bitter reproaches that, overwhelmed 
with grief and vexation, he fell into a disease 
which, baffling all the skill of medicine, 
proved fatal to him. My little substitute 
died likewise. Thus it is that I, the reputed 
son of a tailor, am in reality the son of a 
king.” 

They kept the fellow a month in the Cha- 
lons prison, and the deluded people of the 
place loaded him, at the expiration of his 
confinement, with money and jewels. Later 
the criminal tribunal at Rheims confirmed a 
sentence of four years’ imprisonment, pro- 
nounced upon him in an inferior court, and 
once more the pretender was cast into jail. 
But his partisans did not desert him in this 
extremity. He was waited upon in prison, 
we are told, with royal suit, and every gift 
which could solace his lonely hours was free- 
ly bestowed upon him. Before long, how- 
ever, he was removed by the Government to 
some unknown place of concealment and the 
close of his romantic but unprincipled career 
is shrouded in mystery. ‘ Yet,” says the his- 
torian, “so wedded is man’s nature to ro- 
mance, so ready is mankind to believe in the 
improbable—so willing to become the dupes 
of the designers, that the memory of this ad- 
venturer was held in reverence by his fol- 
lowers to their dying day, and even to this 
hour a tradition exists in some parts, as 
Chalons and Vitry, that Hervagault, the son 
of the tailor of St. Lo, was, after all, the 
rightful heir to the throne of France.” 

Down with the pretenders! Yes, but “he 
that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone.” 


Ir was the old story, only in a somewhat 
altered guise. Four young men, who came 
over as officers in the British Army, during 
the last century, and who bought thousands 
of acres in the then wilderness of Canada— 
now wonderfully valuable farm and wood- 
land; a number of ordinary deaths; a suicide; 
a sudden disappearance of documents; a 
hopeless correspondence back and forth 
between the old world and the new;; a letter 
mislaid; a rogue of a lawyer—and a fortune 
lost to the heirs. Then, years and years 
after, the discovery of an old trunk; in it 
some quaint French exercises, on very yellow 
paper ; an officer’s sword; a cocked hat—and 
the missing deeds, all beautifully engrossed, 
in the most curious and faultless form, on 
the stiffest of parchment, with the Third 


King George’s name figuring at the top in 
regal style, and with the biggest seals you 
ever saw, and the whole thing so beautiful 
and rich looking that you might think you 
had found the pot of gold right under the 
rainbow—but all too late, too late! 

There is hardly a family which mourns not 
as forever lost, or does not still hope one 
day to occupy, some pleasant chateau in the 
beautiful Spanish land. Many poor, deluded 
souls there are, who spend their lives in one 
continued fret and fever, pursuing the ignis 
Setuis of a lost estate. Could any existence 
be more vexed, and miserable, and ignoble. 

But from you, dear child, who proudly 
brought out your parchment treasures to- 
night, with the great waxen seals—one as 
bright and fresh as the day the lion and the 
unicorn, and the crown for which they fought 
on their hind legs, were stamped upon it; 
and the other brown and worm-caten—from 
you we would not take the imaginations and 
the romance which hang about these dingy 
documents for all the world. To be sure, 
when you thought of all the possibilities 
suggested by them, thought how those lost 
domains might have sent the little brother to 
college, and kept trouble at bay, and done a 
thousand glorious things, there was a tremor 
of the lip, and a quick breath, that may have 
been a sigh, although scarce any one could 
have noticed it. Yet we sometimes think 
that these are the title deeds to an estate 
more really yours than the one small acre 
about the rose-enshrouded cottage you call 
“home.” Do not golden days come to us 
every one when we live less in the homely 
work-a-day world about us than in the 
dreamer’s land, where are pure palaces the 
angels have builded, hills purpled and glori- 
fied with unending sunsets, dim woods 
thrilling with the perpetual murmur of which 
no earthly listener may ever learn the 
mysterious meaning. 


On the 22d of February last—while pro- 
cessions were sloshing through the muddy 
streets, and the flags flopped wetly about 
their staffs on the misty house-tops, and the 
brazen bands made the city ring again with 
the sound of rejoicing, in celebration of the 
birth-day of Washington—we pored over the 
yellow pages of an old newspaper, and read 
about the great man’s funeral “on Wednes- 
day last.” There was something very touch- 
ing beneath the stilted, heroic description of 
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the sad pageant, and the stately expressions 
of grief. Not even the eloquent sentences 
of Irving or of Everett could call up so viv- 
idly as this old newspaper the young nation’s 
pride in its deliverer and hero, and sincere 
sorrow at his loss. “On Wednesday last,” 
says the chronicler of the period, “the mor- 
tal part of Washington the Great—the father 
of his country and the friend of man, was 
consigned to the tomb with solemn honors 
and funeral pomp. A multitude of persons 
assembled, for many miles around, at Mount 
Vernon, the choice abode and last residence 
of the illustrious chief. There were - the 
groves, the spacious avenues, the beautiful 
and sublime scenes, the noble mansion—but 
alas! the august inhabitant was now no more. 
That great soul was gone. His mortal part 
was there indeed; but ah! how affecting! 
how awful the spectacle of such worth and 
greatness thus, to mortal eyes, fallen :—yes! 
fallen! fallen!” Next comes the order of 
procession, and the whole account closed with 
this poetical outburst: “The sun was now 
setting. Alas! the sun of glory was set for- 
ever. No, the name of WasHinagtron—the 
American President and General—will tri- 
umph over death—-the unclouded brightness 
of his glory will illuminate future ages.” As 
we turned the yellow leaves, we found the 
national sorrow soon surging into song, just 
as it did after the assassination of Lincoln, 
except that the verses commemorative of the 
tragedy in Ford’s Theatre far surpass in po- 
etry and passion those called forth by the 
peaceful death at Mount Vernon. It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good, so it was 
not long before an enterprising publisher was 
advertising dirges, hymns, and anthems, “ the 
words carefully selected from the numerous 
effusions of ingenuous grief which have flowed 
spontaneously from various quarters of our 
country.” 

The birthday of Washington will, through 
all the revolving years, be celebrated by 
Americans with patriotic devotion; but, alas 
for our poor human nature, there are so many 
heroes with little of the moral grandeur which 
surrounds the character of Washington, 
whom we cannot help loving a vast deal 
more. We suppose we would have a tender- 
er feeling toward the grand old gentleman if 
we only dared to think of him with a degree 
of familiarity. We question whether the peo- 
ple ever entertain an intense personal regard 
for any of their great men whom they cannot 
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dub with an affectionate sobriquet. Who 
would think of nicknaming Washington! At 
the bare suggestion, that magnificent sur- 
name gathers up its regal train, and marches 
off in offended and syllabic stateliness. Said 
honest little Joe the other night to his mother, 
‘“‘ Arthur is a real good boy, and I would like 
to play with him about one hour every day; 
but there’s Tommy Jones, who I know isn’t 
near so nice, and I could keep right on play- 
ing with him all the morning and all the af- 
ternoon too.” 


THE “ LirrLe Corporat,” without doubt, 
is the chief Tommy Jones of history. That 
bold, bad, selfish, heroic, marvellous man has 
to-day probably more passionate admirers 
than any mere mortal who ever lived. There 
are now, we are inclined to believe, nearly as 
many Americans Napoleon-mad as there are 
Frenchmen afflicted with this monomania. 
You meet them everywhere, gentlemen of 
peaceful modes of life and amiable disposi- 
tions, who yet speak of Bonaparte with as 
much enthusiasm of affection as if they were 
the last surviving relics of the Old Guard. 
There is our friend Boanerges, who has a 
bust of his hero on the top of his bookcase, 
a medallion over his desk, and about a dozen 
paintings and engravings of the demi-god, in 
all conceivable attitudes and situations, spread 
upon the walls of his office, He never ha- 
rangues the free and independent voters of 
his native city without reminding them that 
“forty centuries are looking down” upon 
them from some convenient perching place 
in the locality ; and he conducts a case in 
court with the same headlong bravery and 
dash that distinguished Napoleon at the 
Bridge of Lodi. Another youth we wot of 
carried a single hair from the head of the 
exile of St. Helena in his watch-case, until 
one day the watchmaker blew his sacrile- 
gious breath upon it, and the hero-worship- 
per mourned as if for the loss of a friend. 

Time was when Americans had a genuine 
John Bull hatred of the “ bloodthirsty French- 
man.” Inthe same old paper from which we 
quoted above, Napoleon, who was then en- 
gaged in his campaign in the East, is deri- 
sively styled “the French Don Quixote,” 
“the foolhardy madcap,” whose schemes are 
destined to disastrous downfall. Later, the 
journal publishes, with large exultant “ cross- 
heads,” the news of the “‘ MURDER oF BuoNna- 
PARTE AND HIS OFFICERS” at Cairo, dwelling 
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with evident satisfaction upon the particulars 
of the dreadful affair: how, at a council with 
some leading Arabs, a “gentleman from 
Tripoli” drew a pistol and shot Bonaparte 
dead on the spot, this being the signal for 
the murder of the other French officers, and 
a general massacre of all the French in Cairo. 
Alas! a slower, more glorious, more melan- 
choly death was in reserve for this “ fool- 
hardy madcap ;” it was read afterwards in 
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four words: Moscow, Elba, Waterloo, St. 
Helena. 

Washington and Napoleon! Ah, when 
we think of the purity of soul, the grand un- 
selfishness of purpose, the unalloyed patriot- 
ism of the one, and the self-aggrandize- 
ment, the thousand meannesses and cruelties 
of the other, we say from our hearts: Thank 
God that Washington is ours! 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, February 27. 

A Fair degree of activity prevails in the 
book trade, though the time is not signalized 
by the appearance of any very remarkable 
work. Indeed much of the literary energy of 
England is employed in ways that leave no 
permanent trace in our libraries. This is em- 
phatically an age when every subject and 
opinion is open to question. The warfare 
extends to all the great social, political, and 
religious topics of the day—as The Irish 
Church, The Condition of the Laboring 
Classes, Ritualism in its various phases, etc. 
These all give rise to an abundant crop of 
pamphlets and minor publications—called 
forth by the exigencies of the moment— 
while the spirit that formerly induced 
scholars to shape, in seclusion and study, 
books that should take a permanent place in 
literature, seems every day more and more 
remote from realization. Since I last wrote, 
the long looked for volume of Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors has appeared. It was 
scarcely expected that a man of his cast of 
mind could write with even-handed justice 
of the two men whose genius rebuked him 
while living, and kept him for years in a 
comparatively subordinate position. Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham are presented by 
him in a light as far from heroic as is 
possible, but the book gains in entertaining 
qualities by the writer’s bias more than it 
loses as an impartial chronicle. Every spite- 
ful story that could be raked up is told with 
a gusto that renders it by far the most read- 
able and popular of the long series of volumes 
devoted by their author to the past judicial 
worthies of the Bench. A biography of 
quite another stamp is the Memoir of Rev. 
John Keble, by Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the 
nephew of the poet, ex-Judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and father of the present 
Solicitor-General. It is written with all the 
feeling that must spring from the author’s 


life-long intimacy with its subject. It is by 
no means a partisan book, though every- 
where touching on subjects of controversy. 
Sir John Coleridge was at once the friend 
of Dr. Arnold and of Keble, and the catho- 
licity implied by this fact is visible in his 
book. Keble’s career was, as far as outward 
matters are concerned, an uneventful one, 
Apart from the beauty of his personal 
character, most of the interest centres in his 
works, especially Zhe Christian Year, a book 
that has stirred the heart of Anglican 
Christendom more than any production of a 
post-apostolic age. Many interesting par- 
ticulars relating to what may be called its 
literary history are given in the Memoir; 
not least of these is the author’s dissatisfac- 
tion with it, and dislike to hear it mentioned 
or discussed. The Christian Year is now in 
about its 120th edition. The copyright 
money paid by the publishers certainly ex- 
ceeds twenty thousand pounds. It sufficed 
to build three churches in Mr. Keble’s im- 
mediate neighborhood, and formed a never- 
failing fund for benevolent purposes. One 
of the most widely canvassed passages of 
the Memoir will be a poem now first printed, 
but originally intended by the author to form 
a portion of the Lyra Lnnocentium, and kept 
back, at the time, by the advice of friends. 
It is entitled “ Our Mother is not here,” and 
refers to the absence of any special commem- 
oration of the Virgin Mary by the English 
Church, in a tone that will cause pain to 
many, though it is unquestionably one of the 
finest of the writer’s poems in a literary 
point of view. A briefer memoir of Baron 
Bunsen being required, the two bulky 
volumes originally prepared by his widow 
have been condensed in a new edition by the 
excision of much general and _ political 
matter, while all that relates to the man 
himself is retained. The result is a charm- 
ing portraiture, in a moderate compass, of & 
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Ohristian gentleman, scholar, and statesman, 
such as the world has seldom seen. 

Among books of travel there is little to no- 
tice. The American book of Prof. Bickmore 
on the Eastern Archipelago, issued in London 
by Mr. Murray, holds its place with great suc- 
cess, as a record of scientific research and 
achievement in one of the least trodden por- 
tions of the globe. It will be worthily seconded, 
in drawing attention to the same region, by 
the forthcoming book by Prof. Wallace, The 
Malay Archipelago, The Land of the Orang- 
Vian and the Bird of Paradise; a Narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 
It will form two volumes, small octavo, with 
maps and numerous illustrations, Nearer 
home, the principal interest seems to centre in 
the East of Europe. Here the complications 
of what is called “The Greek Question ” con- 
stantly bring to the surface the condition and 
pretensions of the various subject races, form- 
erly lumped together without question in the 
Turkish Empire, but now, asif moved by some 
strange ethnological current or wave, all bent 
on asserting their distinct existence and claims, 
The latest book of this class is the joint work 
of Messrs. St. Clair and Brophy, A Residence 
in Bulgaria ; or Notes on the Resources and Ad- 
ministration of Turkey, the Condition, Char- 
acter, Manners, Customs, and Language of the 
Christian and Mussulman Populations, with 
Reference to the Eastern Question, in one vol- 
ume octavo. Another, with an element of 
classical attraction added, is Rev. H. F. To- 
zer’s Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, 
with Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, and Olympus. 
What may be called the official history of the 
Abyssinian campaign, by Mr. C. K, Markham, 
and the Abyssinian Journal of Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, relating his experience of the em- 
peror, the country, government, and people, 
are two works that satisfactorily wind up the 
literature of an historical episode distinguished 
for its almost dramatic unity and complete- 
ness. 

Of regular historical books the most notice- 
able is 7he History of the Life and Times of 
Edward the Third, in two volumes octavo, am- 
ply supplied with portraits, historical maps and 
drawings from old monuments, illustrations, 
etc.,as befits a work whose author and pub- 
lisher is combined in one individuality. It is 
written by Mr. William Longman, the younger 
of the two brothers associated in the emi- 
nent firm so long known by that name. 
Though it has had a business existence of 
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nearly a century and a half duration, Mr. Wm. 
Longman is the first member of it who has 
put forth claims to literary distinction. He is 
a gentleman of great energy and activity both 
of mind and body, a “mighty hunter,” anda 
country landlord deeply interested in all that 
promotes the welfare of the working classes, 
His present book, indeed, grew out of a series 
of lectures on the earlier period of English 
history, prepared for popular instruction, They 
were so successful in exciting an interest in 
the subject, that he was led to continue his 
historical studies, and this book is the result. 
It deals naturally more with the picturesque 
than the philosophical side of things, and 
shows evidence of research and skillin com- 
bining the scattered rays of historical light 
into one focus. The Formation of Christen- 
dom, by Mr. T. W. Allies, part second, is an 
example of the reflective rather than of the 
narrative school of history. It is a thought- 
ful review of the state of the civilized world 
at the Fall of the Roman Empire, tracing the 
operation of the religious and historical ele- 
ments that had power to bring about its dis- 
integration, and then reviewing the restora- 
tive influences at work, as mainly embodied 
in the Christian church, whose power is seen 
—when once the conflict with heathendom 
had passed—in reorganizing the state of so- 
ciety still dominant among us. Mr. Allies is 
well known as one of the laity converts to 
Romanism during what is called the Tracta- 
rian movement. A humbler kind of histori- 
cal work is performed by Mr. Joseph Irving’s 
Annals of our Time—a Diurnal of Social and 
Political Evenis in Great Britain from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the opening of 
the present Parliament. The newspapers of 
each day are of course the sources of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s book, but the value of having a di- 
gested summary of the historical information 
they contain from day to day is so obvious 
that it is surprising the idea should never be- 
fore have been realized. To topography,rather 
than to history, belong three very attractive 
volumes, The Feudal Castles of France—words 
that seem to concentrate in one sentence all 
we imagine of the poetry and romance of 
history. The authoress is a lady well known 
for her works on continental countries. The 
storied piles whose legends are commemo- 
rated in the present book are chiefly the no- 
ble edifices that tower above the Valley of 
the Loire, or are found in the Western Pro- 
vinces of France, from the stern feudal say- 
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agery of Lockes (famous for the tomb of Agnes 
Sorel,) whose massive donjon keep bids de- 
fiance to time, to the milder “renaissance” 
era, when the softening influences of art and 
literature are conspicuous in the beautiful 
chateaux of Aisey le Rideaux and Chenonceauz, 
the famous retreat of Diana of Poitiers. 
Everywhere, indeed, in French history, we 
meet with women famous for their beauty, if 
not always for other good qualities, and per- 
haps the claims of France to stand at the head 
of civilization meet their best confirmation in 
the amount of influence that woman has pos- 
sessed in shaping its history and destinies. 
The volume is illustrated with beautiful draw- 
ings, and is altogther one rarely surpassed in 
attraction. Mr. Howitt’s Northern Heights of 
London forms a third series of his-“ Visits to 
Remarkable Places.” It associates the pic- 
turesque scenes of charming localities, now 
rapidly vanishing before the all-embracing 
grasp of agreat city, with the names to whose 
memory these infant heights owe a conse- 
cration dearer to the wide-spread Anglo- 
Saxon race than Alp or Apennine—Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, Joanna Baillie, 
to say nothing of lesser names in modern 
literature, Lord Chatham, Mansfield, Erskine, 
Bishop Butler, Sir Henry Vane, Steele, 
Richardson, and among artists, William Blake, 
Wilkie, Constable, and Wm.Collins, had about 
here their daily walks and ancient neighbor- 
hood. William Howitt’s pious care in gath- 
ering up the fragments of tradition that yet 
linger around their haunts and footsteps is 
worthy of all praise. The last book of this 
class to be mentioned is Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
Her Majesty’s Tower, a series of vigorously 
written sketches of the tragical stories of its 
inmates, displaying the skill of an accom- 
plished literary artist. 

‘In the scientific world the principal sensa- 
tion has been created by a paper of Prof. Hux- 
ley’s “on the Physical Basis of Life,” pub- 
lished in a journal of limited circulation 
(whose current number has been sent by it 
into a third edition)— The Fortnightly Review. 
There is little or nothing new in the article, 
other than may already be found in books, 
and absolutely noticeably in Mrs. Somerville’s 
Molecular and Microscopic Science, but the 
Professor is master of a bold aggressive style, 
and so draws attention to his (what are com- 
monly called materialistic) tenets. A book 
at once scientitic and popular is furnished in 
Dr. Hartwig’s Polar World, a Description of 
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Man and Nature in thé Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. It will no doubt meet 
with the same success that has attended his 
former works of kindred scope, as The Sea, 
The Tropical World, etc. Other scientific 
books are Veswvius, a most exhaustive mono- 
graph of the famous volcano in all its rela- 
tions, historical, physical, etc., by John Phil- 
lips, the veteran Oxford Professor of Geology. 
At a time when volcanic action seems rife in 
the globe, a book of this description is truly 
seasonable, and it will satisfy all who desire 
to know the rationale of the terrible pheno- 
mena it chronicles, that is, as far as our 
knowledge at present extends. A pleasant 
and nicely illustrated little volume, The Natu- 
ralist in Norway, a treatise by Mr. J. Scott 
Moore, on Pre-Glacial Man and Geological 
Chronology, Dr. Herman Scheffler’s work on 
The Theory of Ocular Defects and Spectacles, 
translated by R. B. Carter, and a new edition 
of Prof. Rennie’s book on Jnsect Architec- 
twre, are the chief books to be mentioned 
among the recent additions to scientific lite- 
rature. 

In theology, the commencement of the first 
complete and critical edition of the Works of 
Archbishop Leighton is sure to attract notice 
in the United States, where no writer meets 
with larger acceptance in every division of the 
religious world. Hitherto Leighton’s writ- 
ings have been absolutely without any edi- 
torial care; the errors originally found in the 
printed copies have been continued, and mul- 
tiplied in successive impressions to such an 
extent that the work now announced will be 
found “rather a new book than a new edi- 
tion.” The set will form six volumes; that 
now published is the second, containing 
Leighton’s Sermons and Charges, and includ- 
ing many pieces now first published; volume 
I., comprising a new and elaborate memoir, 
correspondence, &c., and general index, will 
be the last to appear. The editor, who has been - 
many years engaged on the work, is the Rev. 
Wm. West, B.A., incumbent of St. Columba’s, 
Nairn, N.B., one of the leaders of the highest 
church and ritualistic party. Rev. Orby 
Shipley has reproduced in elegant shape a 
fac-simile of an old English book of Catholic 
devotion. The Female Glory; Life of the 
Blessed Virgin, by Anthony Stafford, 1635; 
and also publishes volume first of a new edi- 
tion of Quesnei’s Devotional Commentary on 
Matthew, the first of a series on the four 
Evangelists. One of the most eloquent 
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ministers of the Independents, Buldwin 
Brown, has issued Misread Passages of Scrip- 
ture, and a work on ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The Sword and the Keys, or the civil power 
tm its relation with the church, is published 
by the Rev. J. Wayland Joyce. 

In the fine arts there is only space to draw 
your attention to one book, published as a 
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Livre de Luxe, and confined to an edition of 
one hundred and fifty copies. It is Etchings, 
by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp, with a memoir 
of the author, etc., in a handsome quarto vol- 
ume. Mr, Sharp was the Horace Walpole of 
Scotch history and society, with the addition 
of great artistic power. All readers of Sir 
Walter Scott must be familiar with his name. 





LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By Albert 
8. Bickmore, M.A. With illustrations. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 553. 


The author of this book is’ Professor in 
Madison University, and he here takes us 
into a new field and over islands hitherto 
unexplored. Many of his adventures were 
remarkable, and his narrative is full of va- 
ried and often thrilling interest. He jour- 
neyed from Batavia, in Java, along the north 
coast of that island to Samarang and Sura- 
baya; thence to Macassar; thence through 
Sapi Strait, to the southern end of Timur; 
thence along the west coast to Dilli, and 
north to the Banda Islands, ascending their 
famous volcano, and thence to Amboina. He 
passed several months in the Moluccas; 
visited Ceram and Buru; proceeded to Pa- 
dang, making a long journey through the 
interior of this island to the land of the can- 
nibals ; and from Padang came down to Ben- 
coolen, making his way through the moun- 
tains and down the rivers to the Isiand of 
Banca. In a scientific point of view it is 
doubtless one of the most valuable books of 
its class which has of late appeared. Nat- 
uralisis, philologists, and ethnologists will 
read its pages with rare interest. Commer- 
cial men will find valuable information re- 
specting the clove, the nutmeg, mace, coffee, 
camphor, tin, gold, and other articles of 
trade with which this region abounds, while 
sportsmen and the general reader will revel 
in the accounts of tigers, rhinoceroses, buf- 
faloes, deers, wild boars, Malay pirates, and 
Dyak head-hunters. The work is carefully 
written, and exhibits an amount of scientific 
research that is highly creditable to the 
American traveler and scholar. 

The work was published in London a short 
time since by Mr. Murray, and was received 
with great favor, and still continues to at- 
tract unusual attention, from eminent scien- 
tific men as well as from the organs of pop- 
ular criticism. The numerous woodcuts are 
very effective illustrations of the scenery and 
people; while the maps, and a good index, 
add to the value of the book. The publish- 
ers have produced the work in their best 
style. 

China and the Chinese. A General Description of 
the Country and its Inhabitants; its Civilization 
and Form of Government ; its Religious and Social 


Institutions; its Intercourse with other Nations, 
and its Present Condition and Prospects. By the 


Rev. John L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China. Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 456. 


Our new relations with China, her practi- 
cal nearness to us, and the late visit of the 
Chinese Embassy to us, have served to 
awaken new interest in that Empire. The 
object of the present work is to impart in a 
general way, reliable information on points of 
greatest interest respecting this singular 
people. Ten years of personal observation 
and active labors as a missionary among the 
Chinese, qualify the author to speak intelli- 
gently on the subject. The book is a valu- 
able one, and adds another to the many 
important contributions which modern mis- 
sions have made to the commerce, learning, 
and general interests of the world. 


A Summer Vacation in the Parks and Mountains of 
Colorado. By Samuel Bowles. Springfield; Sam- 
uel Bowles & Co. 12mo, pp. 166. 


Every reader of the author’s former work, 
“ Across the Continent,” will be anxious for 
this. It will be quite sure also to stimulate 
the public interest in a region of our new 
West destined to a peculiar place in the fu- 
ture of America. 

“The distinctive physical feature of Col- 
orado,” says Mr. Bowles, “is her wide ele- 
vated Parks, lying among her doublé and 
treble folds of the continental range of moun- 
tains—great plains, like counties in Illinois 
and Iowa, or States in New England, six 
thousand to nine thousand feet above the 
sea level, surrounded by mountains that rise 
from three thousand to five thousand feet 
higher; plains, green with grass, dark with 
groves, bright with flowers; mountains 
dreary with rocks, white with snow. The 
distinctive charm is the atmosphere, so clear 
and pure and dry all the while, as to be a per- 
petual feeling, rather than vision, of beauty ; 
invigorating every sense, softly soothing 
every pain, lending a glory to landscape and 
life alike, clothing every feature of nature 
with beauty, and giving the eye of every 
spectator the power to see it—this is the 
indescribable thing that lifts Colorado out of 
other lackings, and more than compensates, 
in the comparison, for what is peculiar to 
Switzerland.” 


The Indian Pass. By Alfred B. Strect. 
lviii. 201. Hurd & Houghton. 


Much has been written about the mountain 
system of Northern New York, and yet few 
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except those who have visited and explored 
the region, have any just conception of the 
wonders and objects of interest there to be 
found. There is not on this continent a 
sublimer or more marvelous natural wonder 
than “The Indian Pass,” which furnishes 
the name to this scholarly and tastefully 
written production of one who has won an 
enviable name in American literature. Says 
Prof. Emerson, in his Geological Report: 
“TI should not have occupied so much space 
for the purpose of describing merely a 
natural curiosity, were it not for the fact 
that probably in this country there is no 
object of the kind on a scale so vast and 
imposing as this. We look upon the Falls 
of Niagara with awe and a feeling of our 
insignificance ; but much more are we im- 
pressed with the great and the sublime in 
the view of the simple naked work of the 
“ Adirondack Pass,” or “Indian Pass.” Few 
men are more familiar with the Adirondack 
country than Mr. Street, and few are better 
qualified to write about it. We have read 
his work with intense interest. It abounds 
in fine and accurate description. There are 
not wanting passages of great beauty, 
original poetry, and poetry in prose, in keep- 
ing with the wild and -the sublime, the 
lovely and the beautiful, there to be seen. 
We must crowd in a single quotation : 

“T sat and watched the night brightening 
beneath the soaring moon. How inexpressibly 
lovely looked the moonlit woods! How still 
in the serene quiet of the watching heavens! 
This dreamy light never seems so charming 
as when softening the stern grandeur of the 
forests. It silvers the rose, it sparkles on the 
dew, it streams on the glassy rill, it yields a 
more delicate grace to all rural nature; but in 
the woods it is enchantment. How it kindles 
the dark waters of the lonely lake and bathes 
the beetling ways of the frowning mountain ! 
Never had the beautiful orb looked so beauti- 
ful as once when I saw her beaming upon the 
terrific Clove of Whiteface, tinging the leap of 
the wild Ausable down the scowling chasm, 
fringed with rocks and pointed with tottering 
cedars. It was Purity smiling pityingly upon 
Sin; Innocence looking inquiringly upon 
Guilt. 


And art thou, Moon ! akin to earth ! 
Is thine, like this, a suffering clime, 
Where hearts dwell prisoners from their birth, 
And sighs to hurrying years keep time ? 
Or art thou formed of loftier mould ? 
Nearer to thee, my God, more bright! 
Home of the wings of hovering gold, 
Where Uriel stays his courier flight. 


Art thou the clime of pastures green, 
Of the still waters, Eden's own, 
Roamed by the souls of statelier mien— 
Those towering closest to the Throne ? 
Those waving high their boughs of palm 
And touching harps of sweetest sound ; 
Féeling the bliss of heavenly calm ; 
Treading the flowers of heavenly ground. 


Vain thoughts! high, high o’er grief and tears, 
High o'er the anguish of our lot, 
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Thou rollest through the rolling years ; 

On thy pure sheen no guilty blot! 
Bient with the praising starry arch, 

O golden Moon! on, on thy course ! 
Proud joining the majestic march 

Toward the grand God, of all the Source! 


And I, an insect of a day, 
Mote of a sunbeam, look on thee, 
Drink the pure lustre of thy ray, 
And think how blest with thee to be! 
To dwell above this world of ours, 
Forever freed, forever blest ! 
To gather wreaths of thornless flowers, 
And quaff deep draughts of endless rest.” 


The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of 
Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry Bellows. Vol. Il. 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 528. 


We have already expressed our judgment 
of the merit of this work, Bating the pecu- 
liar religious opinions and prejudices of the 
author, which frequently and offensively crop 
out, we know of few books of travel combin- 
ing more interesting and valuable results 
of careful and sharp observation together with 
the fruits of liberal culture and extensive read- 
ing. 

Greater Britain. A Record of Travel in English 
Countries during 1866 and 1867. By Charles Went- 
worth Dilke. With maps and illustrations. Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 561. 

This is the record of a wide-awake, intelli- 
gent traveler through all “ English-speaking 
and English-governed lands.” In.some re- 
spects it is a remarkable book. ‘The author 
is a keen observer, a bold thinker, and a 
sharp delineator of character. He was not 
content to observe; he studied the peoples 
whom he visited, their customs, institutions, 
laws, and is not slow to philosophize upon 
them, Many of his facts are startling 
enough; not a few of his statements are too 
sweeping, certainly “ not proven,” while his 
conclusions will not bear the test of critical 
and calm scrutiny. His pictures of American 
life are vivid. What he says of the power 
and growing domination of the papacy in our 
chief cities is too near the truth to afford a 
Protestant and a real lover of free institutions 
much comfort. His views of Mormondom are 
quite too favorable; he evidently took only 
a surface view of thingsthere. On the whole 
the book deserves a careful reading, and is 
not only entertaining but highly suggestive. 


Stella Ashton ; or, Conquered Faults. By Mrs. C. Y. 
Barton. Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co., pp. 
264, 


The Gate of Pearl. By Chauncey Giles. Illus 
trated by A. C. Warren. New York: J. R. Put- 
nam, Cooper Union, pp. 176. 

The Station-Master’s Daughter and her Friends. 
By D. 8. Erickson. Boston: Congregational Sab- 
ee and Publishing Society. 16mo, pp. 


A book of a higher order than are the most 
of our Sunday-school books, and really in- 
structive. 

Tom Roper. A Story of Travel and Adventure’ 


By 8. G. W. Benjamin. Philadelphia: Dongha- 
day & Becker. 16mo. 


The author is not unknown to the readers 
of Hours at Home. He wields a graceful pen, 
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and gives us here his adventures in various 
parts of the world, some of which are highly 
exciting and marvellous. The book is well 
illustrated. 

Cast up by the Sea. By Samuel W. Baker. Com- 


plete, with ten illustrations by Huard. Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 419. 


The famous African explorer tries his hand 
here at fiction, and gives us a capital book, 
which he dedicates to all boys from eight 
years old to eighty. It is a story of sea ad- 
venture in which a boy “cast up by the sea ” 
on the rugged coast of Cornwall, plays the 
hero, and is told with great vivacity and sus- 
tained interest. 

The Conscript. A Story of the French War of 1813. 
By Erckmann-Chatrian. Translated from the 
Twentieth Paris edition. With eight full page 
illustrations. C. Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 330. 
Few stories of war life have ever charmed 

and thrilled us more than this. The sim- 

plicity of the narrator, the graphic description 
of military scenes and battle-experiences, aud 
the glimpses afforded of peasant life and of 
the tyranny and cruelty of the conscript sys- 
tem as practiced during the Napoleonic wars, 
impart rare interest to the work. There is 
such an air of reality about these fascinating 
sketches that one can scarcely divest himself 
of the thought that it is all veritable history. 

This is the second of the series of these re- 

markable novels, and we hope the publishers 

will be encouraged to complete it. 

Saul. A Drama in Three Parts. By Charles Heavy- 
sege. A new and revised edition. -Fields, Os- 
good & Co, 16mo, pp. 436. 

This poem of ten thousand lines, and “ one 
of the most remarkable English poems ever 
written out of Great Britain,” according to 
the North British Review, was first published 
in Montreal several years since, and notwith- 
standing its great merits its existence till 
now is known to but few. We are glad to 
see it reproduced in good style by a house 
which is sure ‘to give it the best facilities for 
making it widely aud favorably known. The 
high authority referred to above, in a critical 
review of the poem in their issue for August, 
1858, pronounces a discriminating but very 
flattering judgment upon its “ poetical power 
and depth of psychological knowledge.” 

The same publishers have just issued several 
volumes of their “‘ Household Edition” of 
Charles Reade’s novels; viz., Foun Puay, 
Harp Casu, Wuire Lies, Grirrita Gaunt,” 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HeartH, NEVER TOO 
Late To Menp, Love Me Lirrite Love ME 
Lone, Pea Worrineton, Curistig Jonn- 
STONE, AND OTHER StTorigs. This edition 
is designed to be complete, uniform, com- 
pact, and handsome, and at the same time 
cheap ($1 a volume). The type is clear, 
the paper good, and the volumes are taste- 
fully bound in cloth. We have no doubt it 
will meet with a ready sale, as the author is 
quite widely regarded as one of the masters 
of Kuglish fiction. But we feel constrained 
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to enter our protest against much that he has 
written on moral grounds. He is not a 
writer that can be trusted. A man who can 
deliberately perpetrate such a moral and 
social outrage as Griffith Gaunt, ought not to 
be received confidingly into Christian house- 
holds. ‘It is only a very brief period since the 
religious press of England and America, and 
the most respectable part of the secular and 
purely literary press, were crying ‘‘Shame” 
over this book; and already this same press, 
including our leading religious weeklies, are 
taking unusual pains, forgetful of the past, to 
announce anew serial from his pen to appear in 
one of our monthlies as ‘‘ the leading literary 
event of the year.” When an author thus 
openly assails the very foundations of moral- 
ity, wounds the conscience of the Christian, 
and violates the modesty of the fireside, we 
can never again, under any circumstances, 
take him into our favor and confidence. 

Views from Plymouth Rock. A Sketch of the Early 
History of the Plymouth Colony. By Z. A. Mudge. 
Carlton & Lanahan. 12 mo., pp. 451. 

This sketch is confined to the early his- 
cory of the Pilgrims, and aims to present in 
a popular form, for the entertainment and 
instruction of young people, the narratives of 
Bradford and Winslow. The task is well 
achieved, and the interesting book is brought 
out in a very attractive and substantial form. 
Five Weeks in a Balloon; or, Journeys and Discover- 

ies in Africa by three Englishmen. Compiled in 

French by Jules Verne, from the Original Notes of 

Dr. Ferguson ; and done into English by “* William 

Lackland,” expressly for D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 

pp. 345. 

This is meant, we suppose, as a satire on 
English books of African travel. So far as 
the geography, the inhabitants, the animals, 
and the features of the country are described , 
it is entirely accurate. It is, in some par- 
ticulars, a survey of the whole field of Afri- 
can discovery, and in this way will often 
serve to refresh the memory of the reader. 
The mode of locomotion is, of course, purely 
imaginary, and the incidents and adventures 
fictitious, The latter are abundantly amus- 
ing, and, in view of the wonderful “ travel- 
ers’ tales” with which we have been enter- 
tained by African explorers, they can scarcely 
be considered extravagant; while the inge- 
nuity and invention of the author will excite 
the surprise and admiration of the reader. 
Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, with 

illustrations. By Frederick Whymper. Harper & 

Brothers, 12mo, pp. 353. 

This book will not serve to give the reaier 
a very good opinion of our new possessions. 
The narrative, however, is lively and ex- 
citing, and conveys a good deal of informa- 
tion about that well-nigh unknown region. 
The book is well and profusely illustrated. 


The Evidences of Christianity, with an Introduction 
on the Existence of God and the Immortality of the 
Soul. By Ebenezer Dodge, D.D., President of Mad- 
ison University. Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 244. 


The substance of this volume was origin- 
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ally delivered as Lectures to ihe students of 
Madison University. The governing idea of 
the author in the preparation of it is, that 
Christianity is its own witness. The nature 
of Christianity, its influence, its relations to 
Divine Providence and to human progress, 
and its historical-triumphs, constitute the 
best evidence of its divine origin. This 
method is philosophical, since all the great 
lines of evidence are wrought into the fabric 
of our faith, or touch some of the many as- 
pects of human life and history. The scope 
of the book is therefore restricted to the field 
of Christian apology. The author has aimed 
to present Christianity as accepted by the 
representatives of the Protestant faith. The 
execution of the work is good. Tho style 
is clear and direct, and the argument per- 
spicuous, cogent, and satisfactory, while at 
the same time it is brought within moderate 
limits. It will doubtless find favor as a text- 
book. 

Sacraments of the Church. By Rev. Samuel W. Crit- 
tenden. Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
16mo, pp. 174. 

An excellent manual on the subject of the 
Sacraments, in which the scriptural argument 
for the Lord’s Supper and for Baptism, as 
held by the great body of the Christian church, 
is fairly and ably stated, in a popular form 
and in the right spirit. 

John Carey; or, What isa Christian? By A. L. 0. E. 
Oarter & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 350. 

The simple tales which form the contents 
of this volume were written more particular- 
ly for those treading the lowlier path of , life. 
Their design is to show the high standard 
of Christian duty which the Bible holds forth 
to the disciples of Jesus, and that, in the 
light of Scripture, profession and practice 
are always to go together. 

Hades and Heaven ; or What does Scripture reveal of 
the Estate and Employments of the Blessed Dead and 
of the Risen Saints. By Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. 
Same publishers. 

Into the two brief essays which comprise 
this dainty volume—the first treating of the 
state of the “ Blessed Dead” before the res- 
urrection, and the other of the state and em- 
ployments of the “ Risen Saints "—the sub- 
stance of Bible teaching is condensed and 
presented in a reverent and rational way, 
and in terms which kindle Christian faith 
into a glow and give new meaning to the 
Apostle’s words, “ For me to live is Christ, 
but for me to die is gain.” Why the author 
should assume, as all writers on the subject 
seem to do, that angels are without bodies—in 
this respect wholly unlike the saints, and 

Jesus himself the head of the redeemed Fam- 
ily—we cannot understand. It is against 
all analogy, and, it seems to us, contrary to 
what the Scriptures imply. Sure we are, 
that in every instance on record in which 
angels have appeared to men, they appeared 
in bodily form. What incongruous elements 
will constitute the society and life of heaven, 
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if one part are pure spirits and the other em- 

bodied spirits! 

The New York Bible-Woman. By Mrs. J. McNair 
Wright. Presb. Pub. Com. 16mo, pp. 279. 

We have already expressed a favorable 
judgment of the companion volumes, “ The 
Shoe-Binders of New York,” and the ‘ New 
York Needle-Woman,” by the same author, 
Like them, it takes us to the homes of the 
poor and degraded in this great and wicked 
city, and, whilst painting their sins and woes, 
suggests what may be done to reform them 
socially and spiritually, and improve their 
condition. They are books that cannot fail 
to do good. 

Before the Throne; or, Daily Devotions for a Child. 
M. W. Dodd. 

This little book, gotten up in a very neat 
and pretty way, embodies a happy and im- 
portant idea, It contains appropriate texts 
of Scripture, a brief hymn, and a short prayer 
for each day of the week for a month. A 
little more simplicity and the child-form of 
expression in the prayers, would have en- 
hanced the value of it. 

Tales from Alsace; or, Scenes and Portraits from 
Life in the Days of the Reformation, as drawn 
from the old Chronicles. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with an introduction appended to the French 
edition by the French Translator, E. Rosseau Saint- 
Hilaire. 16mo, pp. 474. Carter & Brothers. 
These tales are spirited and fascinating, 

illustrating the days of the Reformation, and 

adding to its history a hitherto unedited page. 

The scene is laid in one of the fine old towns 

of Alsace, and the pictures drawn seem as 

fresh and as ‘‘ medizeval, as if but just ex- 
humed, and as yet untouched by the monot- 
onous hand of our civilization.” 

Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 263. 

The author displays here the skill of an 
accomplished literary artist. Around this 
central figure of English history, so associated 
with great names and great crimes and great 
tyrannies and sufferings, he groups the per- 
sonnel of his sketches, and rehearses chapters 
of human ambition and sorrow and disap- 
pointment that cannot fail to draw tears from 
the reader’s eyes, and lead him to thank God 
that he lives in a day of advanced liberty and 
civilization. 

The Gain of a Loss. A Novel by theauthorof ‘‘ The 
Last of the Cavaliers.” Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo, 
pp. 439. 

The Fisher-Maiden. A Norwegian Tale. By Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjjrnson. From the author's German edi- 
tion. By M. E. Niles, 12mo, pp. 217. Same Pub- 
lishers. 

The first is an English novel of consider- 
able interest. The second introduces us to a 
young Norwegian writer, who has suddenly 
risen to great popularity, and whose national- 
ity is strongly marked in all that he has writ- 
ten. The Fisher-Maiden, Bjérnson's latest 
work, was published simultaneously in Nor- 
wegian and German in 1868, 








